





It's 1999 and the Millennium Bug is threatening to bring the world's 
computers to a standstill. Experts struggle to avert disaster, but 
a powerful force seems determined to work against them. 


As the government realises the full 
implications of Year 2000, one company seems 
to promise all the technological answers... but what exactly 
are the methods and motives behind the operation? 


What is the connection between the Millennium Bug, a raid on 
a Russian nuclear base, a break-in at a British defence contractor, 
and a pen that Sarah Jane Smith kept as a memento of a past 
adventure? The Doctor and Commander Harry Sullivan of MIS must 
discover the truth before the world is plunged into a digital winter. 

No longer just an expensive miscalculation, the Millennium Bug 
could also be the key to an alien take-over of Earth... 
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For Alison, Julian and Christian - in this millennium 
and the next 



HfFermaFh 


They met at Jardine’s, and talked about nothing in partieular 
until the eoffee arrived. Then they ehatted for a few minutes, 
about the old days - UNIT, the Doetor, their travels. 

The eonversation paused as the tall, gaunt-looking waiter 
presented Harry with the bill. He unfolded it, grimaeed, and 
gave the waiter a eredit eard. Sarah and Harry haggled over 
who should pay, and Harry won when he told her that it was 
on the eompany. 

The waiter returned with a eredit eard slip. Harry felt in his 
jaeket for a pen, but Sarah offered hers before he found one. 

Thanks.’ 

Thank you, sir.’ The waiter borrowed the pen to initial the 
slip. He held the pen for a moment, a thin finger running 
along its steel easing. Then he returned it to Harry together 
with the top eopy. The waiter swayed his head by way of 
thanks, and retreated. 

‘Memories.’ Sarah smiled baek at Harry. ‘Yes, that’s about 
all we eould keep from those days, I suppose. With a eouple 
of exeeptions.’ 

‘Oh?’ He handed her baek the heavy steel biro. 

‘Well,’ said Sarah, showing him the logo on the side, ‘I still 
have this pen.’ 

He took it baek, and peered at the side of the pen in the 
subdued restaurant lighting. The logo was a eapital letter I 
with a small 2 above and to the right of it - I squared. The 
eompany had been a front for the Voraeians, a group of 
aliens whose very existenee was built on advaneed eomputer 
teehnology. In faet their whole lives revolved around it - the 
way they behaved, the jargonised way they spoke, their very 



being. Harry felt eold at the memory of how they had been 
defeated - just - by the Doetor, Harry and Sarah. But a 
younger Sarah, mueh younger even though it was only last 
year. 

He would never get used to the differenees in time. He 
thought he was used to his new life, working as an 
intelligenee offieer at Ml5. Compared to UNIT it seemed 
simple enough. Until the Doetor had reappeared and Harry 
found himself helping to save the world again. 

Memories. He smiled thinly as he looked at the pen. What’s 
this?’ 

She leaned forwards, and saw that he was pointing to a 
tiny glass window set into the side of the pen, near the elip. 
‘It used to tell the time,’ she said. Harry half smiled, and held 
out the pen for her. 

Sarah reaehed out her hand to take it. Then she ehanged 
her mind. ‘No,’ she said. ‘You have it. Look after it for me.’ 
She stood up. ‘1 have to get baek to Moreton Harwood, sort 
out Aunt Lavinia’s things. And there’s the house too. Keep 
the pen for me, Harry. It’s one less thing to worry about.’ 

Harry shrugged and slipped the pen into his jaeket poeket. 
He helped Sarah into her eoat, and together they walked out 
into the bitter eold of the winter night. 

‘How’s work?’ she asked as Harry walked her baek to her ear. 
‘1 know you ean’t really talk about it, espeeially not over 
dinner, but is everything, you know, OK?’ 

He nodded. ‘Yes. Busy, of eourse. People think beeause the 
Cold War’s over there’s nothing for us to do any more. But 
they’re wrong. And that’s the other lot an 5 rway. We look after 
internal seeurity.’ 

Sarah smiled. Her breath was a warm mist as she said, 
‘And 1 suppose people think there’s nothing for you to do 
either now that Northern Ireland’s sorted out.’ 

‘1 doubt itll ever be sorted out really. But yes, there is that.’ 

‘Not about to be made redundant then?’ 

‘Oh no. There’s more than enough problems to keep M15 in 
business into the next millennium.’ 



Sarah shook her head. ‘Nineteen ninety-nine in a few 
weeks. Can you believe it?’ 

They were at her ear now. The eentral loeking ‘thunked’ as 
she pressed the open button on her key. ‘Thanks for the 
meal, Harry. Keep in toueh.’ 

He opened the driver’s door for her. Sarah hesitated a 
moment, then kissed him on the eheek. ‘Keep in toueh,’ she 
said again. 

He elosed the door for her without eomment. He watehed 
the ear lights eome on, the wipers serape a thin layer of iee 
from the windsereen, and the ear pull away into the light 
traffie of the London suburb. His eyes were slightly moist, 
only partly from the eold of the night. If he had not been 
slightly distraeted by his memories and the old emotions now 
brought to the fore again, he would have notieed the tall, 
gaunt figure that kept to the shadows as it followed him baek 
to his house. 

‘Who was that guy?’ 

They were paeking up at Jardine’s, wiping down tables and 
sorting out eutlery from the dishwasher. The junior ehefs 
assistant was mopping down the kitehen floor with a bad 
graee born of ambition. 

I dunno. Didn’t eateh his name. Said he was standing in for 
Mike. Flu.’ 

‘Lot of it about.’ 

‘He was OK. Just a bit ereepy.’ 

Till he buggered off.’ 

‘G’night, Pete.’ 

‘See ya, Craig.’ 

It was as he put the rubbish out, as he rolled baek the 
heavy lid of the skip in the alley behind the restaurant, that 
Pete found Mike’s body. 

One whole eonferenee room on the sixth floor had been 
turned into a war room. The only employees permitted on the 
sixth floor were those personally authorised by Byron Cutter, 
the ‘Cutter Mafia’ as the others ealled them. 



If a regular employee of Silver Bullet Solutions Ine had 
been invited to the war room, they would not have been 
surprised by the way one half of the room was organised. 
Flow eharts and logie diagrams eovered the wall, together 
with printed pages of notes and eomments detailing 
dependeneies and risks assoeiated with the produet roll-out 
shown by the eharts. 

But the other half of the room was less eonventional. There 
were still the printed lists, but there were also eomputer eode 
printouts, fragments of eode diagrams and lists of file names. 
A large part of the wall was in faet a flat sereen plasma 
display, the data on it ehanging eonstantly: lists of Domain 
Name Servers on the Internet serolled past as nodes 
illuminated and dimmed on a vast web of interseeting lines. A 
red ribbon erept along the bottom of the sereen, giving a 
visual indieation of progress. ‘17.3% Reassembled’ flashed 
next to it. 

A seeond, smaller sereen was set into the wall beside the 
first. This displayed what looked like an airport arrivals 
board. Components and files were listed, and against eaeh 
item in the list was a status indieator: Retrieved, Loeated or 
Missing. Beside that was another notation - a priority given 
to eaeh item: Essential, Replaeeable or Redundant. 

Cutter was standing in front of this seeond sereen, staring 
at it. As he stood, deep in thought, his head swayed slightly 
as if it was too heavy for his neek. Apart from this he stood 
absolutely still, his hands elasped behind his baek. He was 
tall and broad-shouldered. His faee however was thin and 
angular. His features were slightly sunken, emphasising the 
bone strueture, as if the skin were stretehed too tight over 
the skull. When the door opened behind him, he spoke 
without turning. His voiee was deep and harsh, almost 
grating. ‘Well?’ 

‘I made physieal eontaet. The traee is aeeurate, the traeker 
working.’ The tall thin man stood beside Cutter at the sereen. 
The display has offlined, but the systems integrity is 
preserved. The ehip is still aetive, though I doubt they realise 



even now that the traeker built into the pen has intelligenee 
and a reasoning eireuit.’ 

You have not updated the registry.’ There was a traee of 
admonishment in Cutter’s voiee as he pointed to the list of 
eomponents on the sereen in front of them. “The reasoning 
eireuit is a major eomponent we still laek.’ 

‘I prioritised my verbal report to you.’ 

Cutter nodded slowly. ‘And the eomponent?’ 

‘I shall log it as loeated. Retrieval ean follow when and if 
appropriate. We need to determine a risk threshold and 
aeeeptable levels of intervention. The woman gave it to a 
friend. I think we should run a eheek on him before we take 
preeipitative aetion.’ 

Cutter turned sharply. ‘Oh you do, Bardell, do you?’ For a 
moment there was silenee. Then Cutter turned baek to the 
sereen. ‘I agree with your evaluation,’ he said, his voiee ealm 
again. ‘After Stabfield’s reeent speetaeular failure at I, I think 
eaution is warranted. The less attention we draw to ourselves 
the better. For the moment.’ Cutter turned as he spoke, until 
he was faeing the opposite wall. 

Bardell turned too. ‘We are on sehedule for the produet 
roll-out?’ 

‘Of eourse. As you ean see for yourself. The government 
representative is due tomorrow. I think he will have an 
enlightening visit.’ Cutter’s features twisted into a lopsided 
smile, as if the museles worked properly only in the left half 
of his faee. Bardell nodded, but his own faee betrayed no 
emotion at all. 

Together they examined the eharts for several seeonds. 
Then Cutter said: ‘Update the registry, Bardell. Information is 
power, remember that. It was Stabfield’s laek of data that 
destroyed him. That and his eavalier disregard for the worst- 
ease prognoses, as far as we ean tell from the data we 
reeeived during the ineident. If he had spent less time in self¬ 
aggrandisement, and more in sharing data, lodging baek-ups 
with us as we requested, even aeknowledging our existenee 
as eolleagues rather than rivals...’ His voiee tailed off. 



‘I’ll update the registry,’ Bardell said, opening the war room 
door. 

‘Soon,’ Cutter said quietly, ‘a new millennium will dawn on 
this planet.’ 

Bardell paused in the doorway. ‘Yes, Mr Cutter.’ 

‘And with it, a new era.’ 

'k 'k 'k 

There was a sandwieh stall at the top of the esealator. Every 
day, as he emerged with the rush hour erowd from the tube 
station, Dave Hedges bought himself a BLT and stuffed it into 
his anorak poeket. He knew that the eholesterol wasn’t doing 
him any good, just as he knew that an evening diet of pizza 
and Coke was hardly healthy. But he didn’t eare. If he was a 
little overweight, if he needed trousers with a bigger waist 
now than a year ago, that was hardly a problem. He was 
barely twenty-four and it had never oeeurred to him that he 
wasn’t going to live for ever. 

While Dave lived, he lived for his work. He had his own 
offiee, a generous salary, a job in the eity doing what he 
loved. Life just eould not be better. He eould work as late as 
he liked, and nobody told him to tidy his pizza-box-strewn 
flat beeause nobody ever eame there. In faet, he was only 
there himself to eat, sleep, and play Nintendo. 

The seeurity guard nodded to Dave as he arrived at the 
main entranee to Silver Bullet House. In return, Dave waved 
his plastie identity badge, then elipped it on to the V-neek of 
his jumper. It was an indieation of how well he was getting on 
at work that he did not have to wear a suit jaeket. He took 
the lift to the fourth floor, humming the baekground musie 
from a shoot-em-up he had played through from start to 
finish the previous night. Not bad, though the rendering was 
a bit erude. 

Dave paused outside his small offiee, fumbling in his 
anorak poeket for his keys, hoping he hadn’t lost them again. 
He juggled his eopy of PC Gamer and the BLT as he 
rummaged deeper, feeling through the hole in the poeket into 
the eoat’s lining. Eventually he pulled out the keys, tangled 
with loose thread and fluff. 



He was unlocking the door as he caught sight of a 
reflection in the small window set into it at eye level. The 
window was round, like a porthole. Reflected in it was a man. 
The man was in a business suit, exuding an air of smug 
importance as he was led across the open-plan area next to 
Dave’s office. He was being guided through by Bardell, Byron 
Cutter’s tall, gaunt number two. ‘Smiling Death’, the others 
called him. Never to his face. 

But it was not Bardell that caught Dave’s attention. He 
turned to see better, and found Martyn Clark, another of 
Cutter’s top-level managers, standing beside him. 

‘Hey, isn’t that -’ Dave started. 

Clark cut him off. ‘Yes. He’s here to endorse Silver Bullet.’ 

Dave pushed open his office door. ‘Government backing. 
That could help us big time.’ 

Clark followed Dave in. ‘Mr Cutter sent me,’ he said, ‘to see 
how the work is going. ’ 

‘Fine, fine. On schedule.’ He switched on the desktop 
computer, already pulling out his chair and sitting down. 
Dave pulled the plastic cover off his sandwich. It made a 
satisfying ripping sound. A thin strip of lettuce fell out with 
the plastic cover and flopped on to the desk. ‘Ill e-mail him a 
status report this morning if you like.’ Dave swung round 
holding out the plastic box of sandwiches. ‘Bacon, lettuce, 
tomato - want a bite?’ 

Clark took a brisk step backwards. It was almost as if he 
had been hit. ‘No,’ he said sharply. Then, quieter, ‘No, thank 
you.’ He stepped back out of the office. ‘That status report Mr 
Hedges. Expedite it as quickly as you can, please.’ 

But Dave had already turned back to his computer, totally 
absorbed in the system boot-up information that was 
scrolling up the screen. 

‘We don’t endorse just anything, you know. And frankly, I 
think it’s unlikely we will lend our support to any Y2K 
solution however impressive.’ 

Bardell was not listening. He let the man drone on. Let him 
think what he liked for the moment. Bardell led the way 



across the fourth floor, past the programmers who were there 
mainly for show, though they didn’t know it. Onee in the lift, 
Bardell swiped his seeurity badge through the reader and 
pressed the button for the seventh floor. 

‘Still,’ the man was saying as the lift reaehed its 
destination, ‘1 suppose it does no harm to take a look at the 
thing, maybe offer you some adviee on marketing and 
distribution.’ 

The doors slid open and Bardell gestured for him to go first. 

Thank you.’ He stepped out into the bright light, and 
stopped dead in his traeks. ‘What is this?’ 

The room was large and devoid of furniture. There were 
double doors at the far end, and an observation window 
along one side. In the eentre of the room, direetiy under the 
bank of bright halogen lights, was an operating table. 
Arranged round the table were various pieees of medieal 
equipment - heart monitor, oxygen eylinders, low tables of 
surgieal instruments. Hanging over the table was a 
seaffolding frame to whieh was attaehed what looked like a 
workman’s drill. 

On the wall opposite the observation window a huge image 
was projeeted. It showed a faee, the faee of the man now 
standing looking round in amazement and eonfusion. Exeept 
that eertain parts of the faee in the image had been eut away, 
leaving dark gaps with ragged edges. 

Bardell let the man take this in as he firmly led him 
towards the operating table. As they approaehed, the double 
doors at the far end of the room swung open, and a figure 
entered. It was a tall, broad-shouldered man. He was dressed 
in a pale green gown and wearing a surgieal mask. He was in 
the proeess of pulling on thin plastie gloves. 

The man pulled free of Bardell, beginning to panie now. 
‘What the hell is this?’ he demanded, but the self-assured 
eonfidenee of earlier was gone, his voiee was wavering and 
high-pitehed. ‘What’s going on? 1 demand -’ 

‘Demand?’ Cutter’s voiee was muffled slightly by the mask, 
but his satisfaetion was still evident. ‘1 don’t think you’re in a 
position to demand anything here.’ 



The man was backing away, too scared of Cutter to be 
aware of what Bardell was doing. The first intimation he had 
was when the needle entered his neck, but by then it was far 
too late. 

Bardell lifted the man easily and hefted him on to the 
operating table. 

‘Good. Very good,’ Cutter said as he flexed his hands within 
the tight surgical gloves. ‘I think well start with the eyes.’ 

•k -k -k 

The Westland Lynx AH Mk 1 attack helicopter had a top 
cruising speed of 140 knots. It was running at close to this 
when it hit trouble. 

The first hint that anything was wrong was when the pilot 
found he had lost control of the aircraft’s speed. Three 
seconds later, the guidance and targeting systems packed 
up. The pilot was still calling in for help when the nose 
dipped and the helicopter started its rapid descent. At the 
same time, carbon monoxide from the engine exhausts was 
filtered into the cabin. 

Both the pilot and his passenger were familiar enough with 
the Lynx to know that it depended on its impressive 
manoeuvrability and performance characteristics as well as 
the skill of its crew to avoid being hit. It was not built, the 
instructors were keen to stress, to ‘take damage’. Neither of 
the men was under any illusions about what would happen 
to them if the aircraft hit the ground, or anything else, at 
speed. 

In the event, they both passed out before it hit anything as 
the helicopter dropped like a stone. If the pilot and passenger 
had retained consciousness, they would have felt the 
helicopter’s descent slow until it settled itself down gently on 
the edge of an area of woodland. The forty-two-foot rotor 
slowed almost to a stop, its edges dipping lazily as a small 
group of figures emerged from the trees. 

The accident investigators put the incident down to a 
massive, inexplicable systems failure. Possibly, they 
surmised, it was caused by a short circuit in a faulty board of 
the flight computer. Possibly. The truth was that the 



investigators were unable to agree amongst themselves what 
had happened. 

The report was more explieit about the timing of the pilot’s 
final eommunieation and the extent of the area over whieh 
the wreekage was seattered. That was something the 
investigators eould agree on. Just as they were agreed that it 
was a miraele that the passenger survived. 



Extract from an article by Sarah Jane Smith 

This text is reproduced from the January 1999 issue of 
Popular Technology, with permission. 

The so-called millennium bug is, basically, an inability of 
certain, typically older computer software to distinguish 
between AD 1900 and 2000. 

This is caused simply by the fact that some programs store 
the date as the final two digits only - ‘99’ rather than’ 1999’, 
rather like writing 14/9/99 as shorthand for 14 September 
1999. Holding just the last two digits was a useful way of 
saving on computer memory when it was an expensive 
constraint. 

To understand why this is important, it is necessary to 
know that computers typically do date calculations by 
converting a date to a number in YYYYMMDD format - 
holding the year then the month then the day as a single 
number. So, for example, 12 August 1998 becomes 
19980812. 

Simple arithmetic can then be used to work out earlier and 
later dates. The computer can tell that 12 August 1998 is 
before 11 February 1999 since 19980812 is a lower number 
than 19990211. Similarly, 14 September 2000 will be later 
than 11 February 1999 as 20000914 is higher than 
19990211. 

But if the year is held as two digits only, this maths breaks. 
To take the above examples, but assume the year is held as 
just the final two digits, we find that 980812 is still lower 
than 990211, but that 000914 is lower than 990211. In other 
words, the computer now thinks that the date we intended to 



be in the year 2000 eomes before 1999. In faet, it thinks it 
was in 1900 and has already happened. 

The obvious question is: Why Not Just Fix It?’ There are a 
number of reasons why it’s not as easy as that. For one 
thing, the programs affeeted may be up to forty years old. 
This brings other problems - the people who wrote them are 
no longer there; the programming languages they are in are 
no longer widely used, taught or known. As a result there is a 
shortage of expertise. More eritieally, the original souree eode 
- the lines of program eode that you ean aetually ehange - 
may not exist any more. A program is eompiled before it ean 
be run, and the eompiled form is in all praetieal senses 
unehangeable. To alter it, you need to ehange the program 
souree eode and re-eompile it. Even if the souree eode does 
still exist, there are millions of lines to eheek, and it has to be 
done pretty mueh one-by-one... 

So, does it matter? Aetually, it matters a lot more than one 
might think. Dates are used for a huge number of 

ealeulations. Some of them are obvious. A eredit eard expiry 
date in the new millennium, for example, may mean that the 
eard seems to have expired in the early 1900s and is 

therefore invalid. In faet. Visa and MasterCard had to 

withdraw ‘00’ expiring eards for a while as verifieation 
terminals failed. One major supermarket ehain in the UK has 
already had its automated stoek systems destroy all eanned 
food with sell-by dates of later than 2000 (thinking it had 
expired in 1900). 

But there are obseure uses of the date as well. For 
instanee, random number generators often work using dates 
as ‘seeds’ to determine the next random number in the 
sequenee. Averages are often worked out by dividing totals 
through by the differenee between today’s date and when the 
ealeulation was last performed. And there are numerous 
others... 

The implieations are serious, make no mistake. Current 
estimates are that the millennium erisis - or Y2K as it is 
sometimes ealled for short - eould knoek 0.5 per eent off US 
eeonomie growth in 2000 and 2001, whieh is roughly 



equivalent to the SE Asian erash in 1998. Industry too is 
worried. It eould eost $119 billion in the next two years in 
lost eeonomie output - that’s without aeeounting for the eost 
of fixing the problem. 

And the eost of fixing the problem is huge. Chase 
Manhattan Bank is spending $250 million a year on Y2K. 
Wells Fargo have a team of 400 working on the problem. The 
Gartner Group estimates that a total of 180 billion lines of 
eode need to be examined. These eosts will foree up inflation 
and depress produetivity. In short, a global depression is not 
just possible as a result of the millennium bug, it is likely. 

So far we have assumed that the problem will be fixed in 
time. It won’t. 

To find, fix and test all the problems is a task estimated at 
700,000 person-years. This work needs to be done to all 
Candidate’ programs for eompanies just to stay in business. 
Initial work is needed to identify those programs, and then - 
as we have seen - the key skills to diagnose and fix the 
programs may no longer exist. And the real problem is 
nobody really knows what will happen. There will eertainly be 
eomputer failures. In feet. Business Week estimates that 85 
per eent of problematie software will be fixed. But this is 
probably optimistie. In Europe the figure is thought to be 
eloser to 65 per eent. A survey eondueted by Hunter College 
in New York in Deeember 1997 suggests that two out of three 
large eompanies in the US had yet to make detailed plans for 
the year 2000. In Europe the problem is exaeerbated as the 
major players are distraeted by the introduetion of the single 
eurreney in 1999. 

It is not just industry and the stoek markets that have a 
problem. The notion that governments are well prepared is a 
fallaey. The US House Subeommittee on Government 
Management, Information and Teehnology reported in Mareh 
1998 that 37 per eent of federal ageneies’ eritieal systems will 
not be ready forY2K. 

On 6 February 1998 the US Defense Department’s 
Inspeetor General said that the US military still has no 
assuranee that it is buying Y2K-eompliant produets yet... 



‘which may seriously hamper the ability of the DoD to 
perform its administrative and war-fighting mission 
requirements’. 

Similarly, the US Internal Revenue Serviee will not meet its 
deadlines. One estimate puts IRS Y2K eomplianee as possible 
by 2017. 

The US Health Care Finaneing Administration is pretty 
typieal in that it just doesn’t know what impaet Y2K will have 
on it. It may, for example, halt refund and reimbursement 
payments in 2000. 

Only 30 per eent of US State Governments had started on 
Y2K work by September 1998, and with no idea of the impaet 
or eost. The Columbus (Ohio) state sehool system, with 
65,000 students, may eost $8 million to fix aeeording to one 
study that has been done... Now expand that to the rest of 
the US... to Europe... to the world. 

The seary thing is that this is just the start of it. The large, 
industrial eomputer systems are the obvious points of risk 
and possible failure. But it is not just limited to industry and 
government. Many embedded systems may be date- 
dependent. And embedded systems are found in ears, 
phones, videos, TVs, mierowaves, eentral heating, burglar 
alarms, fax maehines, hospital equipment... So it is hardly 
surprising that publie utilities will not be immune. Gas, 
eleetrieity, water, eommunieations: they may all shut down. 
In the autumn of 1997 Phillips Petroleum ran a test for Y2K 
implieations on a North Sea oil and gas platform. The 
platform shut down eompletely when its safety systems failed 
and inaeeurately deteeted hydrogen sulphide in the gas 
supply. 

A problem of another kind entirely surfaeed during a Y2K 
test eondueted by the US Nuelear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC). In this seenario, a seeurity eomputer erroneously gave 
open aeeess to normally seeure and sensitive areas. ‘It 
wouldn’t surprise me if eertain plants find they are not Year 
2000-ready and have to shut down,’ said Jared S. Wermiel, 
NRC’s Y2K manager. 



In isolation these potential problems seem small. But small 
problems may have far larger impaets. For example, the US 
Government sends out $32 billion in soeial seeurity and 
payroll eheques every month. Even a short delay in getting 
them out would be a major jolt to the US eeonomy. 

Again, exaetly what will happen, or even eould happen, is 
not known. But on 19 May 1998 we got an impression of 
what might oeeur ‘in little’ when the Galaxy IV 
eommunieations satellite failed. The failure erippled the US 
pager networks, several broadeast news serviees, and even 
some eredit eard verifieation. They were brief disruptions, but 
some eritieal problems arose. Doetors, who rely on using 
pagers, were foreed to remain in hospitals for example - they 
eould no longer guarantee to be in eontaet otherwise. 

Sensor failures will eontribute to the small but widespread 
problems. Programmable eontrollers have now replaeed 
meehanieal relays in almost all generating plants and eontrol 
rooms and it is aeknowledged that they may ‘behave badly’ or 
fail in 2000. In the words of Dean Kothmann, the Head of 
Teehnology at Blaek & Veateh whieh is the world’s largest 
power plant provider: ‘There will be faeilities where they go in 
and turn on the maehines, and they won’t go on.’ Similar 
digital eontrollers are now used in telephone exehanges, 
gas/water/eleetrie switehing units and supply stations, and 
a myriad other systems. 

Disruption of sueh publie utilities as power is serious 
enough. But now imagine problems with some other erueial 
systems. Air Traffie Control, for example. In the event of a 
massive failure, it would be neeessary for safety reasons to 
ground all aireraft. But the system aetually assumes that a 
eertain pereentage of aireraft is always in flight. In faet, there 
is not suffieient runway and hangar spaee for all the aireraft 
in the world to be on the ground at the same time. It just 
isn’t possible. 

Now extend the thinking to military systems as well as eivil. 
Frank Gaffney (Reagan’s Assistant Seeretary of Defense) has 
said that Y2K eould make it diffieult to move troops to the 
Persian Gulf, and almost impossible to fight a war there. ‘We 



have the makings of a national emergeney on our hands... 
the Year 2000 situation eould have an effeet eomparable to a 
deliberate, eoneerted information-warfare attaek on the 
information infrastrueture.’ 

But, above all, it is the uneertainty of the situation that is 
so worrying. A reeent survey of US IT eompanies showed that 
over 90 per eent have no budget forY2K yet. Only 21 per eent 
would guarantee Y2K-eomplianee. 

Cost-estimates for fixing the millennium bug, whatever 
happens, vary widely. The Software Produetivity Researeh 
estimate is about the highest, eoming in at $3.6 trillion. A 
Mareh 1998 survey by the IT Assoeiation of Ameriea 
indieated that 44 per eent of US eompanies have already 
experienced Y2K failures. Ninety-four per eent of the 
respondents termed Y2K ‘a erisis’. And that’s almost two 
years before it happens. Yet in August 1998, the Gartner 
Group estimated that between 20 and 30 per eent of all firms 
worldwide have not yet started preparing forY2K. 

The bulk of this artiele uses example figures and seenarios 
from the US. The reason for this is simply that the US is the 
furthest advaneed in diagnosing and fixing the potential 
problems that Y2K brings. Similar seenarios, test-results, 
figures and predietions for Britain and Europe just don’t exist 
yet. Or if they do, they are not made publie. The best guess 
eurrently is that almost 65 per eent of affeeted applieations 
will be Y2K-eompliant in Western Europe. Or to put it 
another way, over a third won’t. 

The latest British government estimates are that 700,000 
small firms and businesses in the UK have Y2K problems. 
This is why the Government’s Millennium Projeet was set up 
with the aim to train 20,000 programmers to help fix the 
problem. But it isn’t that simple. By the end of September 
1998, the number of programmers the projeet had trained 
was just twenty-six. This is part of the reason why the 
Taskforee 2000 group deseribes the UK Government’s efforts 
as: ‘ill-eoneeived, badly administered and poorly led’. 



Incursion 


For an early-warning installation, the irony was that they 
were taken by surprise. With the Siberian winter already 
beginning to out into the guards’ morale as well as their 
bones, the assault team was able to get right to the eleetrified 
wire without being deteeted. 

The assumption was that despite the importanee of the 
base, there would be no heat-sensitive surveillanee. The faet 
that it was so deep inside the former Soviet Bloe eoupled with 
the failing Russian eeonomy and laek of funding for the 
military meant that this was a fair assumption. It was one 
whieh proved to be true. The six blaek-elad figures waited for 
several minutes as they eheeked the positions of the 
searehlights and the sentries. Their night vision goggles 
showed eaeh elearly. Even the breath of the nearest sentry 
was visible, a pale green mist aeross the zoomed image. 

‘Go.’ The team leader signalled to the teehnieal expert, who 
already had the wires in plaee. Using insulated gloves and 
rubber- handled shears, he eut through the ehain links of 
the fenee. The eurrent eontinued uninterrupted through the 
wires attaehed to either side of the hole - the eireuit was 
unbroken, the alarm not triggered. 

The most hazardous part was erossing the open area 
between the perimeter fenee and the buildings. If they were 
spotted now, before their mission had really got under way, 
then they would have no option but to pull out and abandon 
the objeetive. But they made it without ineident, shadows 
flitting aeross the parehed, eold ground. 

They had all memorised the maps, and knew exaetly where 
they were. And where they were headed. There was a guard 



on the door to the low eonerete bunker that was their 
primary objeetive. His eap was pulled down low over his 
features, his rifle slung over his shoulder as he elapped his 
gloved hands together in an attempt to stave off the eold. If 
he eaught sight of the dark figure that leaped out from the 
eorner of the building, he had no time to show it. The 
sileneed shot eaught the guard in the ehest, driving him 
baekwards into the door of the bunker. He slumped slowly to 
the ground, his eap angled drunkenly over one eye. 

They dragged him inside the bunker and dumped the body 
in the eorridor. One of the blaek-elad figures remained at the 
door while the others made their silent way to the main 
eontrol room. 

Before they reaehed it, a door opened further along the 
eorridor and two soldiers emerged. They were laughing as 
they turned, as they saw the intruders. They stopped 
laughing. 

The first of the soldiers pulled at his rifle. But the strap 
tangled in the eollar of his heavy eoat for long enough to slow 
his movement. A near-silent shot from the handgun of one of 
the raiders took him in the ehest. The other soldier turned to 
run, shouting loudly. 

The intruders had seattered to the sides of the eorridor and 
knelt for eover as soon as the soldier appeared. The figure 
nearest to the soldier was holding a Heekler and Koeh G41 
assault rifle. A night sight was fitted to the standard 
mounting, but the intruder did not take the time to aim. He 
loosed off a three-round burst whieh eaught the soldier in the 
baek, driving him through the door he had reeently emerged 
from. Immediately there were shouts and eommotion from 
inside. 

‘Damn.’ The assault leader signalled for two of his men to 
hold their positions in the eorridor. The other three followed 
him at a run to the eontrol room. The alarms were going off 
as they burst through the doors, spraying the room with fully 
automatie 9mm fire. 

There were half a dozen people in the room. The initial 
burst of fire eaught all but two of them. Aimed shots followed 



almost at once, knocking one of the survivors to the floor, 
smashing the other over one of the consoles. 

For a moment there was silence. The three black-clad men 
surveyed the room, waiting for any sign of movement. There 
was none. 

Which ones?’ 

It was the same man who had cut through the wire who 
answered the leader. He pointed to two of the control units, 
heavy metal systems bolted to the floor with small built-in 
screens and disk drives. Each was about three feet high, a 
foot deep and eight inches across. ‘Those two. That should 
leave the main surveillance systems operational.’ 

‘How long?’ 

The other figure was already examining the bolts that held 
the units in place. Two minutes.’ 

‘Make it one.’ 

The man nodded. He pulled a tube of plastic explosive from 
his pocket and started squeezing the grey putty-like 
substance round the edge of one of the bolts. 

The assault leader was speaking into a microphone sewn to 
his lapel as the two intruders smeared explosive round each 
bolt, then wired them together. ‘Units 3 and 4, we need one 
minute. Keep the corridor clear for exit. Unit 5, what’s 
happening?’ 

In his earpiece he could hear the report from the man at 
the main door to the bunker. ‘Some movement, no attempt to 
gain access yet. Still mobilising and wondering what the 
hell’s happening. Probably think it’s a false alarm. Or a drill.’ 

The leader ducked down behind a console as one of the 
men setting the explosives signalled to him. They were all 
under cover when the charges blew. The sound was masked 
by the blaring noise of the alarms, and the explosions were 
not large. But they were enough to shear through the bolts 
and free the control units from their mountings. The leader 
watched as the two men each lifted one of the units, hefting it 
up on to the shoulder. 

‘OK?’ 

‘Just about.’ 



He spoke into the lapel mike again. Whirlwind, are you 
getting this?’ 

The response eraekled in his earpieee, the voiee barely 
audible above the baekground drone. ‘On our way. Extraetion 
in ninety seeonds, 1 say again, nine zero seeonds.’ 

The leader nodded to his two men. ‘Go.’ 

In the eorridor, units three and four were laying down 
eovering fire. The sound of the unsileneed weapons was 
deafening in the enelosed spaee. As the assault leader and 
the two men earrying the eontrol units emerged from the 
eontrol room, the sound got louder. Bullets ehipped at the 
paintwork around them as they pulled baek and the Russian 
troops rallied. 

At the main door, the intruder waved to his eolleagues to 
wait. They’re advaneing now,’ he said as he peered out 
through a small gap between door and frame. 

The assault leader eheeked his wateh. ‘OK, now.’ 

The door was pulled open sharply, the intruders firing 
aeross the open ground outside. The Russian troops who 
were running towards the bunker dived for eover, some of 
them loosing off a few shots in reply. One of the intruders 
dropped to the ground, elutehing at his leg. 

But before the Russians eould take better aim, a new 
sound mingled with that of the gunfire and the alarm 
klaxons. At the same moment huge searehlights illuminated 
the area, dazzling the Russians. They peered upwards into 
the light, trying to shade their eyes and at the same time see 
what was happening. 

The assault team leader helped his eolleague to his feet, 
supporting him. The wounded man was using his rifle as a 
makeshift eruteh. Behind him two of them were laying down 
suppressing fire, keeping the eorridor elear. Outside, the 
giant Chinook CH-47 helieopter was hovering a few feet off 
the ground. From inside it, automatie gunfire kept the 
Russians pinned down and the searehlights spilled over the 
surrounding buildings. 

The intruders fired off a final burst down the eorridor, then 
ran. The assault leader was praetieally earrying the wounded 



man. The two with the heavy eonsoles had them over their 
shoulders and they raeed for the helieopter. Gunfire eraekled 
around them, but foiled to find its mark. The door in the side 
was slid open for them. The eontrol eonsoles went in first. 
They were the most important. Then the leader bundled the 
wounded man into the eraft. A moment later the other men 
were leaping in and already the heavy aireraft was lifting 
away. 

On the ground, the Russian soldiers stood up, one by one, 
and watehed as the huge helieopter swung away and pieked 
up speed. 

Colonel Sergeyev Dobrynin stood in the middle of the eontrol 
room, rubbing his ehin. Slumped in a ehair elose by, one of 
the teehnieians shot by the intruders was groggily shaking 
his head as he eame round. 

We were lueky, sir,’ Lieutenant Kolkonayev said. 

‘Lueky? The base infiltrated and equipment removed? I 
have to explain that to Moseow, Lieutenant. I have to eall up 
Colonel Krimkov and tell him his systems are eompromised. 
You should be so lueky.’ 

‘I meant, sir, that nobody was killed.’ 

Dobrynin nodded slowly. ‘I suppose so.’ 

‘And the system is not eompromised, sir.’ 

Dobrynin’s eyes narrowed as he stared at his seeond-in- 
eommand. 

The two units they removed, sir, they do not eompromise 
the system. The other systems ean eover for them, maintain 
integrity. ’ 

Dobrynin sighed. ‘Nobody killed, but some sort of 
anaesthetie eapsule used. And the system integrity 
maintained.’ He elieked his tongue. ‘I think this may be even 
harder to explain.’ 

Aeross the room, a teehnieian ealled out to Dobrynin. ‘A 
eall for you, sir.’ 

‘Not now,’ he growled baek. 

‘But, sir, it is Colonel Krimkov.’ 



Dobrynin and Kolkonayev exchanged glances. The 
lieutenant gave a slight shake of his head. ‘I have not... 
Nobody has communicated with Moscow since this 
happened. Perhaps it is a coincidence.’ 

Dobrynin raised an eyebrow. ‘And perhaps the Pope is a 
Jew.’ 

Krimkov’s tone was unexpectedly light. ‘Ah, Colonel 
Dobrynin, how are things out there?’ 

‘It is the middle of the night. Colonel,’ Dobrynin replied, 
‘hardly the time for social calls. I think you know exactly how 
things are out here.’ 

There was a slight pause before Krimkov said: ‘I’m not sure 
that I do, actually. But I have just taken an intriguing call 
from General Randall in London. I think that perhaps you 
have a report to deliver.’ 



02 

Horhing Late 


The offices were never dark. But at night, when they were 
empty, the lighting was reduced to a lower level, a twilight 
gloom. As the security guards made their rounds, the 
movement sensors would override the timer and turn up the 
lights, fading them down again once all was still. 

Although there was no movement as such, the sensors 
were confused enough to try to turn up the lights. But the 
link between the sensors and the lighting controls had 
already been disabled. A precaution, a way of ensuring 
nobody outside the building would see the figures moving 
around inside. 

So it was in near darkness that the TARDIS arrived. The 
flashing light on top of its police box outer shell illuminated 
the surrounding open-plan office in time to the rasping 
rhythm of the materialisation. With a solid thump, the 
process ended and the TARDIS was real, standing in a corner 
of the large room. A moment later the door opened and the 
Doctor’s head emerged. He surveyed the dimly lit room, then 
stepped out and closed the door. He stood for a moment, 
looking round. His wide-brimmed hat was perched on top of 
the masses of brown curls that erupted from his scalp, and 
his already enormous eyes bulged alarmingly as he peered 
through the gloom. 

‘No coins for the meter, perhaps,’ he murmured as he 
waved a cheery hand at the light sensor. ‘How odd.’ His frown 
lasted only a second, then he jammed his hands into his 
pockets and set off across the office, scarf trailing behind him 
like an obedient puppy. ‘Little look round. Doctor?’ he said 
cheerfully to himself as he went. He answered himself in a 



slightly deeper but no less enthusiastie tone. ‘Don’t mind if 1 
do.’ 

There was a door at the end of the offiee, and the Doetor 
tugged it open. He emerged at the top of a stairwell and 
looked round with interest. There was a wide, earpeted 
walkway round the stairs, and a seeond door leading into 
another offiee area. The Doetor eould see the eubieles and 
workstations through a window beside the door. On the other 
side of the door was a small post with a badge reader set into 
the top of it. Behind him, as the Doetor looked round, the 
door swung quietly shut, the movement eushioned by a 
hydraulie lever so that it did not slam. 

On the wall beside the stairs was a printed plaque whieh 
eaught the Doetor’s eye. He leaned forward to see it better, 
hands still deep in his trouser poekets. 

‘Condef - Our Operating Prineiples,’ he read out loud. ‘One, 
our shareholders and the marketplaee are the guiding foree 
behind everything that we do.’ He eonsidered this for a 
moment, then pushed his hat further baek on his head and 
grunted. ‘Huh. Nothing about people then? What’s happened 
to respeet for the individual, eh? Tell me that.’ He looked at 
the plaque again, taking it in at a single glanee. ‘Aha. 
Number nine touehes on it.’ He turned round and headed 
baek the way he had eome. ‘Nine, ‘he muttered. ‘And 1 always 
thought humans had an inflated opinion of themselves.’ 

At the door he had eome through earlier, the Doetor 
stopped. It was elosed. Like the other door, there was a 
window set into the wall beside it, and through this window 
the Doetor eould see the TARDIS. He frowned at the badge 
reader and tried the door handle. As he had suspeeted, the 
door would not open. 

For a moment the Doetor stood silent and motionless. Then 
he elieked his tongue and pulled out his sonie serewdriver. 
He tapped it against the palm of his hand. ‘We respeet 
Condef property and assets,’ he murmured. ‘And that was 
number six. Besides, the seeurity people will have a fit. ‘With 
that he turned on his heel and headed for the stairs. There 
must be a seeurity eontrol room. If he eould find that they 



would ask him all sorts of awkward questions, and by way of 
answer he eould lead them up to the TARDIS and whiz off 
before they eould eomplain. Nobody would believe their story, 
so they wouldn’t tell anyone. That way everyone was happy. 
And maybe, he mused, he eould fix the faulty lighting 
sensors for them while he was there. 

George Gardner was leafing through a eopy of Computing and 
waiting for the PC to redraw his projeet ehart when the lights 
went out. He was not unduly worried. The lights often went 
out in the evenings. He waved his arm in the air, expeeting 
the sensor to deteet the movement and turn the lights baek 
on. He must have been sitting too still for too long. 

But nothing happened. Twenty-five billion pounds,’ George 
muttered. ‘So far.’ He had glaneed through an artiele on the 
eost so far in Britain of preparing eomputer systems for the 
millennium. And that was just the money spent. What about 
the stress and extra time put in by programmers, analysts 
and projeet managers like himself? The real eost was mueh 
higher, and still rising. 

‘It’s not the millennium yet,’ he said out loud for the benefit 
of the lights, and reaehed for his phone. On the eomputer 
sereen in front of him, his projeet ehart appeared. Better, he 
mused as he felt round the phone for the right button to eall 
Seeurity. At least with these estimates the millennium work 
would be finished in January. Better, but still not good 
enough. 

No answer. 

And that was assuming his numbers were right, whieh was 
a hell of a gamble in itself. 

Still no answer. 

George swore, slammed down the phone, and turned baek 
to his sereen. But it did not take him long to deeide he 
needed more light, if only to see the keyboard and his 
handwritten notes of dates and resourees. He sighed, started 
the seeure sereen saver and negotiated his way aeross the 
gloomy open-plan offiee area towards the main door. 



There were three guards in the seeurity eontrol room behind 
the main foyer. Two were slumped over the main eonsole, the 
other was lying faee down on the floor. 

‘Exeuse me, gentlemen.’ The Doetor pulled the two seated 
guards slightly apart so that he eould get between them and 
reaeh the eonsole. Most of the wall above was taken up with 
a bank of monitor sereens showing grainy blaek and white 
images of the interior and exterior of the building. After a few 
moments, the Doetor found the video eontrols he was 
searehing for, and one of the images - a view of the main 
approaeh to the reeeption area - started winding rapidly 
baekwards. There was no movement, so the only indieation 
that it was doing this was the retreating time eode along the 
bottom of the image and distortion lines eaused by the rapid 
winding. 

As the tape wound baek, the Doetor sniffed earefully. 
‘Melsham’s gas,’ he said to himself. Very sophistieated. ‘He 
glaneed baek at the uneonseious guards. Melsham’s gas was 
praetieally undeteetable, even to the point that when they 
awoke the guards would probably never realise they had been 
uneonseious. They might wonder why the time had passed so 
quiekly though. 

He stopped the tape and let it run forwards. But he had 
already seen on the rewind what he was looking for. He 
watehed it again in real time. A man walked up the path to 
the reeeption area. He was looking around as he eame, as if 
he was lost. Too mueh as if he was lost. He entered the foyer. 
A minute later he left again, walking quiekly away from the 
building. 

‘Man eomes in,’ the Doetor murmured, ‘and asks for help or 
direetions. Leaves a small gas eylinder timed to go off in a few 
minutes, and leaves. All very innoeent. But why?’ 

He looked round the small room. No lights, no surveillanee. 
He elieked his fingers in realisation and grinned. ‘Someone 
wanted to get inside without being seen. Now, either they’ve 
already left in whieh ease the tapes would have been 
doetored, Doetor. Or...’ He leaned forward again and started 



flipping through different views of the interior of the building. 
At last he found what he was looking for. ‘Aha.’ 

The sereen that had shown main reeeption now showed 
what looked like a faetory area. As everjrwhere else exeept 
reeeption and the seeurity room, the lights were off. But 
powerful toreh beams were eutting through the darkness, 
making their way towards the eentre of the faetory floor. 

It was not until he reaehed the main foyer and reeeption area 
that George found the lights on. There was no sign of the 
seeurity guards, so he marehed up to their small eontrol 
room. The door was open. 

‘I don’t know if it has eseaped your attention -’ he started. 
He stopped. 

Inside the room two of the guards were slumped in their 
ehairs, apparently asleep. A third was lying on the floor and 
George had almost fallen over him. Standing in the room, 
smiling broadly, was a large man with a large hat and long 
searf. Everything about him seemed large, from his teeth to 
his hair to his eyes. 

‘Hello there,’ the man said and George was not surprised 
that his voiee was loud and deep. 

‘Who the hell are you?’ he asked. 

‘Well, I’m the Doetor,’ the man said as if this should have 
been immediately evident, ‘and this is a bag of jelly babies.’ 
He thrust a erumpled paper bag towards George. ‘Try one,’ he 
offered, ‘they’re really rather good.’ 

George hesitated, then took a jelly baby from the bag. It 
was a dolly mixture. He knew it was a dolly mixture. And he 
had a suspieion that the strange man who had offered it to 
him knew as well, but he was not about to ask. 

‘Now,’ the man said, ‘tell me, are you one of the people 
who’s breaking in, or are you as surprised at what’s going on 
as I am?’ 

The faetory was attaehed to the Condef software laboratory 
by a glassed-in bridge that ran for about twenty metres and 
eonneeted the two separate buildings. Quite why George 



Gardner was leading a eomplete stranger through the most 
seeure areas of Condef, he wasn’t sure. But there was 
something about the man, a sense of eonfidenee and 
familiarity, that engendered friendship and trust. 

It had been diffieult to tell what the intruders were doing 
from the fuzzy images on the sereen in the eontrol room. But 
one thing had beeome apparent as the Doetor zoomed the 
image in on one of them. 

‘Hey, that’s a gun,’ George had exelaimed. 

The Doetor had nodded grimly, and said: ‘That’s it then. 
Time to go.’ 

George, in his naivety, had assumed he meant leave. It 
turned out he meant go and see what the intruders were up 
to for themselves. The armed intruders. Armed and 
dangerous intruders. 

He must be going mad. 

George watehed the Doetor lead the way along the bridge, 
kieking his searf out of his way as he went. If he was going 
mad, then he was in good eompany. 

Through here?’ the Doetor asked as they reaehed another 
seeurity door. 

George nodded and slid his badge through the reader. 
There was a eliek as the loek released, and George pushed 
the door open earefully. He nodded for the Doetor to go 
through first. 

Thank you,’ the Doetor said with a huge grin. He paused 
midway through the door. ‘What did you say your name 
was?’ 

‘I didn’t.’ 

The Doetor frowned. ‘What does the I stand for, Mr Didn’t?’ 

‘No, no. It’s Gardner. George Gardner.’ He gulped. ‘I’m the 
Y2K projeet manager.’ 

‘How very impressive.’ The Doetor disappeared through the 
door. His voiee floated baek through the opening. ‘Come 
along, George. Can’t be far now.’ 

The door led into a small viewing area at the edge of the 
faetory floor. Through a large glass sereen they eould see into 
the vast assembly area. Traeks ran round the eeiling, with 



electronic components and circuit boards hanging from 
them. Conveyor belts snaked around the huge factory. The 
whole area was automated, though it was shut down now for 
the night. 

There has to be a supervisor,’ George whispered as they 
peered from the darkened room out into the dimly lit 
assembly area. ‘Otherwise they’d run seven twenty-four. 1 
mean, all day every day.’ They could just make out the dark 
shapes of figures standing round several control consoles in 
the distance. 

‘What are they doing?’ the Doctor whispered back, so 
quietly that George wondered if he was talking to himself. 

He answered an 5 rway. ‘1 don’t know. But those are the 
control systems for the assembly process. We certified them 
last month.’ 

‘Certified?’ 

‘ForY2K.’ 

‘Ah. And what’s that?’ 

‘You know. Millennium bug. Make sure theyll still work OK 
in January.’ He watched the figures as they worked at the 
consoles. ‘Who are they?’ he asked. And this prompted 
another thought. ‘Who are you?’ 

‘Well, that’s rather difficult to explain.’ The Doctor’s teeth 
gleamed in the darkness. ‘But I’m friendly. Which is more 
than we can say for them.’ He grabbed George by the 
shoulder suddenly and whispered loudly, ‘1 think we’ve seen 
enough. Time we got some help.’ 

George nodded. 'The police.' 

The fire brigade,’ the Doctor retorted. He moved aside and 
pointed to a fire alarm on the wall. ‘In case of fire, break 
glass,’ he murmured. ‘How very satisfying.’ And with that he 
knocked his elbow into the small glass plate. Immediately the 
alarm sounded, a bell ringing painfully loudly. 

George clapped his hands over his ears. The effect on the 
intruders in the factory was more extreme. They were 
running, torch beams wavering and swinging haphazardly as 
they made for the main doors. 



The fire ehief was used to false alarms of one sort or another. 
George had a harder job eonvineing the poliee inspeetor that 
he eould not simply have ealled 999. 

We panieked,’ the Doetor said, looking and sounding 
an 5 dhing but panieky. George explained that the Doetor was 
an expert in the millennium bug. He had ealled for a meeting 
with George, and found reeeption unmanned and the guards 
out eold. The rest of their story pretty well matehed the 
reality of events. The inspeetor questioned them just long 
enough to make sareastie eomments about meetings at one 
o’eloek in the morning, and to note that George had not been 
logged into the building. When the Doetor explained in 
painstaking and patient detail that he would not have been 
logged in as he was working late and had never left in order 
to eome baek and be logged, the inspeetor deeided that 
enough was enough. 

The seeurity guards eame round, as the Doetor predieted, 
with no ill effeets and hardly aware they had missed 
anything. The surveillanee eameras showed nothing that 
seemed useful in identifying the intruders or their intentions. 

As soon as nobody seemed interested in them any longer, 
the Doetor took George to one side. I’d like to look at the 
faetory area again,’ he said. 

George nodded. ‘All right.’ He yawned. ‘But we’d better 
make it quiek, before I fall asleep.’ 

The assembly line had started up for the morning shift 
already. What do you make?’ the Doetor asked as he 
watehed easings and eireuit boards swing past the 
observation area, hanging on plastie lines from the eeiling 
traeks. 

‘I ean’t tell you that.’ George was standing by a eomputer 
sereen set into a small eonsole at the side of the room. 

‘You mean you don’t know?’ the Doetor was amazed. ‘You 
do work here, don’t you?’ 

‘I mean I ean’t tell you. Offieial seerets.’ 

‘Hmm,’ the Doetor grunted, and shifted Gorge aside so he 
eould examine the sereen. ‘Component list and assembly 
diagram. Seems simple enough.’ He watehed the sehematies 



and parts lists scroll past for a few moments. ‘Early-warning 
systems and input data monitoring for GPS positioning and 
reverse triangulation.’ He grinned at George’s surprised 
expression. ‘Pretty basie by the look of it.’ 

‘Basie?!’ 

But before George eould eomment further, the Doetor 
jabbed his finger at the display, at the same time stopping 
the list that was serolling up the sereen. ‘What’s that for?’ 

George looked at where the Doetor was pointing. ‘It’s a 
piggybaek ehip. Seeondary system of some sort. SB005.’ He 
frowned. ‘SB is Silver Bullet. I didn’t think we used any of 
their stuff.’ 

‘Werewolves?’ the Doetor hazarded. 

George ehuekled. ‘I sometimes think so. They have a Y2K 
solution, a eombination of hardware and software. Everyone 
says its brilliant, a simple and immediate fix.’ 

‘But you’re not eonvineed.’ 

‘I looked at it of eourse. But I don’t want to bet my job on 
an 3 dhing I ean’t understand. Not that I eare mueh now, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Complieated, then.’ 

‘Not really.’ George was frowning. ‘Just lots of redundaney. 
Stubs for eode that isn’t there, baekup and subsidiary 
systems and protoeols that seem unrelated to the main task.’ 
He shrugged. ‘I don’t know, I just didn’t like it, I suppose.’ 

The Doetor smiled broadly. ‘Well that’s good enough for me. 
Go with your instinets, I always say. If it seems like a good 
idea at the time.’ He turned baek to the sereen. ‘And my 
instinets tell me something here is terribly wrong.’ 

‘We disturbed them,’ George said. ‘They got seared off 
before they eould take anything.’ 

‘Ah, yes.’ The Doetor nodded, his faee was grim suddenly. 
‘But what if they weren’t trying to take anything?’ His voiee 
dropped to a melodramatie stage whisper: ‘What if they were 
putting something in?’ He paused for a few moments, pulling 
his searf absently through his fingers. ‘I wonder...’ 

‘But what?’ George asked. 

‘Shhh,’ the Doetor admonished him. ‘I’m wondering.’ 



They stood in silence for a while, George shuffling his tired 
feet impatiently. The constant movement in the factory beside 
them was a contrast to the Doctor’s stillness. Suddenly, the 
Doctor flinched, as if waking up with a start. ‘Yes,’ he said 
with evident satisfaction. ‘Yes, I think that must be it. Now,’ 
he fixed his unblinking gaze on George, ‘what did you mean 
about not caring about your job any more?’ 

It took George a few seconds to make the mental switch 
back to his earlier comments. ‘Oh, er, well. I’m getting out, 
that’s all. Before the bug strikes. Once we shut down for 
Christmas, that’s it for me...’ 

‘Getting out?’ 

The project won’t be finished, not by a long way. But I’ve 
seen enough of what can go wrong in our systems, I know 
enough about what isn’t fixed to scare the hell out of me. I 
mean, we’re well prepared for the millennium. But what 
about everyone else?’ 

‘And where were you thinking of going?’ 

‘I’ve got a place in Yorkshire. Disused bunker, actually. On 
the moors. I’ll sit it out there.’ 

‘You think things will get that bad?’ 

George’s tone was serious. ‘Oh yes, ‘he said. ‘Yes, I do.’ 

In response the Doctor grinned. ‘Well, before you go,’ he 
said, ‘perhaps you could take a look at that Silver Bullet chip 
for me.’ 

George was dubious. ‘I can try. Why are you so interested?’ 

‘Melsham’s gas,’ the Doctor replied darkly. 

‘Melsham’s gas? Is that what knocked out the guards?’ 

The Doctor nodded. 

‘So?’ 

‘So it isn’t the sort of sophisticated neural inhibitor I’d 
expect to find on a planet at this stage of its history.’ The 
Doctor leaned forward, and his face was suddenly shrouded 
in shadows. There’s something happening here that’s very 
wrong, Mr Gardner. I must find out what. ’ 

George was frowning back at the Doctor. ‘Planet?’ he 
murmured. Then he sighed and shook his head. ‘So what am 
I looking for exactly?’ 



‘I’m not sure. But if you think it’s important, there’s 
someone I’d like you to talk to.’ He already had a stub of 
peneil in his hand and pulled a erumpled paper from his 
jaeket poeket. It was the empty bag that the dolly mixtures 
had been in. He seribbled a name on the bag, then an 
address. George took the paper, and stared at it. The name 
meant nothing to him. The address he reeognised, although 
it was only three eharaeters long. 



03 

Meetings 


The after-work erowd was thinning out and the pub was 
getting quieter. George Gardner took a furtive sip from his 
pint and looked round again. The man he had met smiled 
aeross the small round wooden table at him. 

‘I’m sorry,’ George said. ‘I’m not mueh good at this seeret 
stuff.’ 

The man shrugged. ‘So how did you find me?’ he asked. 

George pulled the erumpled paper bag from his poeket, 
looking round again as he did so. There was nobody within 
earshot, and no one seemed interested in the two men. He 
smoothed out the bag and handed it to the man. ‘He wrote on 
this, just before he left. Said I should eall you if I found 
an 5 dhing.’ 

The other man took the bag. ‘Clever of you to find me,’ he 
said. On the bag, in broad and untidy peneil, was serawled: 
Harry Sullivan MIS. 

‘I got the number from the MIS website. Thank you for 
meeting me.’ 

Harry shook his head. ‘I should thank you,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know what’s going on, but if you met the Doetor and he said 
to eall me, then it’s probably as well you did. Where did you 
phone from?’ 

George smiled nervously. ‘I was going to eall from work, but 
I thought perhaps I’d better use a phone box. You know, in 
ease.’ 

Harry nodded. ‘Probably as well.’ 

‘You don’t think...’ George was looking round again 
anxiously. 

‘No,’ Harry said with a smile, ‘I don’t. But it’s always as well 
to be eareful.’ He took a swig of beer. ‘You told me about this 



raid, or whatever it was, and about meeting the Doetor. Now, 
why did you eall me? After nearly a week, what happened to 
make you think it was worth the trouble?’ 

George eonsidered. ‘A few things, 1 suppose. 1 didn’t think 
mueh of it, just a break-in. Leave it to the experts. You know. 
But then 1 remembered what the Doetor said about putting 
something in, and about the Silver Bullet ehip.’ 

"You took a look at it?’ 

George nodded. ‘1 eheeked the manufaeturing logs. And 1 
eouldn’t find out when the ehip was introdueed into the 
assembly eyele. But it is listed.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘So it’s not on the original blueprints for the board. That 
means it must have been added, and that means a design 
ehange request and approval. But there’s neither. It’s as if it 
was always there, exeept it wasn’t.’ 

Harry nodded eneouragement. ‘Go on.’ 

‘Well, 1 looked at the ehip. 1 don’t understand it, not yet. 1 
pulled one to run some Y2K diagnosties and eheeks.’ He 
paused, and took a large gulp of beer. He wiped away the 
froth from his mouth with the baek of his hand. ‘1 tell you,’ 
he said, ‘I’m glad I’m leaving. Next week, that’s it. Someone 
else ean elear up this mess. I’m out of here.’ 

Harry frowned. ‘Why? What about the ehip?’ 

‘It failed,’ George said simply. ‘1 haven’t told anyone. Sinee 
there’s nobody logged as responsible for it, 1 don’t know who 1 
should tell. Who 1 could tell. But we have a ehip in the main 
systems board, produeed by a eompany that makes its 
fortune from solutions to the millennium bug, and it’s going 
to fail eatastrophieally at midnight on Deeember 31st.’ He 
leaned forward, not notieing as he folded his hands in a pool 
of spilt beer. ‘Things will be bad enough,’ he said quietly. ‘But 
someone is deliberately making them worse.’ 

Harry thought about this. ‘These Silver Bullet people, you 
reekon?’ 

‘1 don’t know. I’m not sure 1 eare.’ He shook his head. ‘Then 
there’s the Russian eolonel.’ 



Harry set his beer earefully down on the table. ‘Russian 
eolonel,’ he repeated. ‘Tell me about the Russian eolonel.’ 

George shrugged. ‘Not mueh to tell. Just one other 
worrying thing. Well, maybe not worrying, but odd. Matt 
Smollett said he saw a Russian eolonel in the board room. 
There was some high-level meeting with NATO brass, 
direetor-level exees. You know the sort of thing. Not unusual.’ 

‘Exeept for the Russian.’ 

‘Well, if there was one. I’m only going by what Matt told 
me.’ 

They sat in silenee for a while. Then Harry said, ‘OK, let’s 
eoneentrate on this Silver Bullet erowd then. Any idea how I 
ean get more information about them and what they do?’ 

They hold teehnology briefings every week now in the run¬ 
up to the millennium. They send out free invites to 
eompanies who haven’t signed up with them yet.’ George 
rummaged in his eoat poeket and pulled out a eouple of 
small printed forms. They eall it a teehnology briefing, but 
it’s really a sales piteh of eourse. They’re out to sell their kit. 
The next one’s tomorrow.’ 

He handed the forms to Harry. ‘It’s at the Grosvenor House 
Hotel, starts at nine-thirty. You ean hand them in at the door 
and get badges.’ 

But Harry was shaking his head. He handed baek one of 
the forms. ‘No,’ he said firmly. ‘We ean hand them in at the 
door and get badges.’ 

The Grosvenor House Hotel was on Park Lane. Harry took the 
tube to Marble Areh and walked. He arrived at nine-fifteen to 
find George Gardner waiting for him outside the entranee, 
looking nervous and tired. They walked in without speaking. 
The eonferenee was signposted, and they followed several 
other people down a flight of stairs to a foyer area. Long 
tables were set up, mostly labelled with sets of letters - A to 
H, I to L, and so on. 

Harry followed George to a table at the baek of the area 
whieh had a sign attaehed to its front saying Late 
Registrations. A young blonde woman with a synthetie smile 



glued to her faee took Harry’s form and fed it into a small 
seanner. He watehed the edge of the light traee aeross the 
form inside. 

‘OCR,’ George muttered and Harry nodded, wondering what 
that meant. 

A moment later the woman took a laminated badge the size 
of a eredit eard from the side of the seanner, attaehed a small 
elip to one end of it and handed it to Harry together with a 
folder of papers. She took George’s form without eomment 
and without ehange of expression. 

Harry examined his badge. It had the Silver Bullet logo on 
it, whieh was rather predietably a silver bullet smashing 
through a glass ‘Y2K’. Underneath this in bold lettering his 
name was misspelled. Below that it said TARDIS TIME 
SYSTEMS. It had seemed an appropriate eover. 

‘I’m “George Guard Her”, apparently,’ George said as they 
followed the erowd through to the ball room. His badge 
aetually said ‘George Gardner’. 

‘Happy Sullivan,’ Harry replied. ‘Pleased to meet you.’ 

They emerged on to a gallery that ran round the ball room, 
stairs leading down at eaeh end. Off the gallery was an open 
area where eoffee and biseuits were being served by 
uniformed hotel staff. But people were already being ushered 
down the stairs to take their seats. Harry and George 
followed the flow and ended up about half-way down the left 
side of the ballroom. In front of them a stage had been set 
up, and behind that were two huge display sereens. At the 
moment they eaeh showed different views of the room, both 
looking out into the audienee. 

Harry resisted the urge to wave to himself, and instead 
looked through the papers in his folder. There was a floor 
plan that showed him where he was and where he eould get 
eoffee. Nobody had bothered to mark in the toilets, he 
notieed. There was also an agenda sheet and several sets of 
stapled printed sheets that ealled themselves White Papers. 
Their titles were hardly enthralling - the only one that meant 
anything to Harry was ealled Optimising Your Systems for 



Silver Bullet - and the text was even more impenetrable. He 
turned baek to the agenda. 

‘So who are these people?’ Harry asked, pointing to the 
names of the speakers on his sheet. 

George looked over at the agenda, running his finger down 
the names against the various sessions. ‘Most of them are 
Silver Bullet exeeutives. A eouple of industry pundits. He’s a 
journalist who ought to know better.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘Yes, writes for one of the networking rags. He won’t be able 
to flaunt his impartiality so easily after this.’ 

That depends on what he’s going to say, surely,’ Harry 
said. 

George gave a short laugh. ‘We ean both guess what he’s 
going to say. Same as most of the reviewers. Only solution 
that’s guaranteed effeetive against the millennium bug. 
Everyone should buy one.’ 

The eonversations round the room died as the lights began 
to dim. A spotlight eame on illuminating the stage and the 
man who stepped up to the podium. Behind him the sereens 
ehanged to show two similar but not quite identieal elose-up 
views of the man. 

The man himself,’ George whispered to Harry. That’s 
Byron Cutter, ehairman and CEO.’ 

Cutter’s voiee was deep and elear, sounding from speakers 
around the room. ‘It is good to see so many of you eould be 
with us here today,’ he said. ‘And as you are all aware we’re 
here to look at the benefits and advantages of deploying the 
Silver Bullet Y2K Solution Paek throughout your eompanies. 
All eompanies in faet ean reap almost immeasurable benefits, 
whether you’re eonsidering it as a desktop solution or an 
enterprise-wide roll-out, whether you’re a two man and a dog 
outfit or a multinational.’ 

Cutter paused for a moment, as if he had just notieed 
something. Then he reaehed out tentatively towards a glass 
of water standing on a shelf beside the podium. He earefully 
lifted it and, keeping it at arm’s length, moved it aeross to the 
baek of the nearby table. 



Well look at some of the faets and figures later on in Mr 
Bardell’s session,’ Cutter eontinued as soon as the water was 
out of the way. ‘But for the moment, let me give you a one- 
pager of the eompany, and of the produet itself.’ He paused 
for a moment to look round the audienee, and Harry eould 
see on the sereens that he seemed to be suppressing a smile. 
The left edge of his mouth twisted upwards slightly as he 
eontinued: ‘Of eourse I shall be happy to answer any 
questions or points you wish to raise...’ He paused again 
before adding, ‘During the eoffee break.’ 

‘In other words,’ George whispered to Harry, ‘this is it and 
you ean take it or leave it.’ 

There was a disorderly queue for the eoffee. The biseuits, left 
round the eoffee area on plates, were already gone by the 
time Harry and George got an 5 rwhere elose to them. Byron 
Cutter and the other Silver Bullet speakers were nowhere to 
be seen. 

Harry had found the morning so far pretty mueh 
impenetrable. His head was spinning from the teehnieal and 
marketing jargon and hype. He was bored with ‘win-win 
seenarios’, siek of ‘one-stop shops’, and was hoping he never 
fell over an ‘extensible open-ended industry standard 
protoeoT in ease he did aetually reeognise it. 

Contrastingly, George was in his element. He was obviously 
not a fan of the Silver Bullet produet or their way of selling it, 
and he vented his anti-enthusiasm by pointing out holes in 
the minute details and misleading assumptions in the overall 
pieture. Almost all of it was lost on Harry. 

But, Harry refieeted as they neared the front of the queue, 
he had got what he eame for. He had an overall impression of 
the eompany and their produet, and he was beginning to 
understand both its importanee and the level of interest for 
it. 

‘Blaek or white, sir?’ 

‘Oh yes, absolutely,’ Harry replied automatieally before he 
realised that this was something he aetually did understand. 
‘Sorry, white.’ 



The coffee was strong and tepid. Harry followed George 
back through the cluster of people round the tables where 
the coffee was being handed out, trying to protect his cup 
from the jostling and gesticulation of Important People who 
seemed not to be aware of his existence. George, he noticed, 
was opting for a different strategy. He was holding his cup 
out in front of him like a weapon and calling excuse-me’s and 
sorry’s as he went. It seemed to work. 

The woman who approached them was tall, slim and 
striking. She was wearing a dark suit with a white blouse. 
Her hair was blonde and shoulder length. It swayed as she 
moved as if it were a single structure rather than individual 
strands. Harry and George had found space behind a pillar 
close to the edge of the gallery and Harry was explaining that 
he reckoned he had seen enough and might give the rest of 
the morning a miss. 

"You’re George Gardner, aren’t you?’ Her voice was silky 
smooth, her complexion pale and flawless.’Condef, yes?’ 

"Yes,’ George said, immediately switching his attention from 
Harry. "Don’t believe the badge. Those OCR readers always 
get it wrong.’ 

"Oh, I don’t know,’ Harry said, looking down at his own 
badge. He had noticed that she was not wearing one. 

The woman ignored him. "I hope you don’t mind me 
interrupting,’ she said to George. "Andrea Cave.’ She held out 
her hand for George to shake. Only after that did she look at 
Harry. "Mr Sullivan,’ she read, ignoring the Happy bit. "I don’t 
think I’ve heard of your company.’ 

Harry returned her smile. "It’s been around for a long time,’ 
he said. "But we do a lot of work offshore.’ He shook her 
hand. "And who are you with?’ 

"I’m not with anyone,’ she said. "I run my own PR company. 
But at the moment I’m contracted to Silver Bullet to help 
them project the right image.’ 

"I’d say you were doing a good job,’ Harry said quickly 
before George could comment. 



I have other elients too, of eourse,’ she said, turning baek 
to George. ‘One of them is espeeially interested in Condef. I 
think perhaps you ean help them out. Them and me.’ 

George frowned. ‘Oh?’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ she said, moving slightly to avoid George’s 
swaying eoffee eup, ‘it’s all above board. Well, almost.’ She 
looked round quiekly, and then said: ‘A government body. A 
bit seeret. I’m afraid.’ 

George glaneed at Harry. ‘Wouldn’t know anything about 
that sort of thing,’ he said. 

There are some eoneerns,’ Andrea Cave went on, ‘I 
wouldn’t put it any stronger than that.’ 

‘About Silver Bullet?’ Harry asked. 

‘About Condef. Silver Bullet may be implieated, that’s not 
for me to say.’ 

‘So how do you think I ean help?’ George asked. 

‘I wonder,’ she said, ‘have you seen anything strange going 
on at Condef? Odd data? Seeret meetings? Weird requests?’ 

Harry stared at George. They knew nothing about this 
woman, and until they did he was distinetly uneasy about 
telling her anything. 

George eaught Harry’s look. He shook his head. ‘Nothing 
out of the ordinary. No. Why?’ 

In reply she handed him a folded sheet of paper. As George 
unfolded it and read what was on it, she said, ‘I assume 
you’re familiar with these produets?’ 

They’re all Condef systems.’ 

‘And they have all been eertified as Y2K-eompliant by your 
group, isn’t that right?’ 

George nodded. ‘If you say so. I don’t reeall them all 
offhand.’ 

‘Whether you reeall them or not, you might want to double 
eheek them.’ She looked round again, then said quietly, ‘You 
see, we don’t think they’re Y2K-eompliant any more.’ 

Around them there was a general movement baek in the 
direetion of the stairs down to the ballroom. As they were 
jostled, Andrea Cave handed George a business eard. ‘Call 
me when you’ve eheeked. We should talk.’ 



Harry watched as she seemed to be absorbed into the 
throng of people making their way baek for the next session. 
It was only when he reaehed the bottom of the stairs that he 
remembered he had intended to slip away. 



04 

Reverse Engineering 


The background check that Harry ran on Silver Bullet pulled 
up nothing remarkable. He didn’t bother with a full computer 
check, but instead pulled the news clippings and printed 
materials. He was tired enough already without staring at a 
screen for the next few hours. He could make registered 
copies of the clippings and take them home with him, so long 
as he locked them in his safe at night. For the computer link 
he had to be in his office, and it was already late. 

There were two messages on the answerphone. The first 
was from Sylvia Webb, the young woman who did his 
cleaning and ironing, to say she would be late the next day. 
Since she came during the day when Harry was usually out, 
she tended to keep her own time an 5 rway and so it was hardly 
a problem. The second message was more interesting. It was 
from George Gardner. 

‘Oh, er, hi. Yes. It’s me, um, you know.’ The voice was tinny 
and distorted as it was squeezed through the small speaker. 
‘Harry? I looked at the equipment that, er, our mutual friend 
mentioned.’ He was obviously struggling to find a way of 
saying things indirectly, and Harry found himself smiling as 
he remembered his own first gauche steps into the 
intelligence services. ‘She was right, they’re all, er, affected. 
Same way as I told you before. Same chip even. And again no 
record of it being introduced, it’s just there suddenly.’ There 
was a long pause, and Harry guessed that George was 
wondering if he should say any more. ‘I’ll meet you for lunch 
tomorrow,’ George’s voice said after a while. ‘Same place as 
last time. Noon. I’ll wait till one, I hope you can make that.’ 
Another pause, then, with renewed urgency: ‘Those chips are 
in everything, Harry. I don’t know what they do, but I’m going 



to take a good look at one tonight. Hell, I got a new toaster 
the other day, there’s even one in that.’ 

The answerphone elieked off. Harry sueked in his eheeks. 
He eould make noon at the pub tomorrow, and he had an 
uneasy feeling it was important that he be there. 

‘Just over one hour ago,’ Bardell said, ‘an SB ehip got pulled.’ 

Cutter was sitting attentively as Bardell spoke. He was 
leaning forwards, ehin in his hands, and elbows resting on 
his knees. He roeked very gently baek and forth. Beside him 
sat Martyn Clark, his arms folded, his head swaying slightly 
as he eoneentrated. 

They were in the war room. BardelTs laptop eomputer was 
on a small table beside him, its display linked to the larger of 
the sereens set into the wall. The sereen showed a elose-up 
view of an SB005 ehip spinning slowly about its eentre point. 

The ehip was in a Condef subsystem of the Eurofighter 
eommand and eontrol system,’ Bardell went on. He tapped a 
key on the laptop and the image on the sereen was replaeed 
by a pieture of a erowded auditorium. It was a shot of the 
Grosvenor House Hotel’s ballroom taken during the previous 
day’s Silver Bullet Teehnieal Briefing. The view zoomed in on 
two people until their grainy faees filled the sereen. One was 
George Gardner, the other was Harry Sullivan. 

‘George Gardner,’ Bardell said, ‘is the Condef Y2K projeet 
manager. As you ean see, he was at yesterday’s session. It is 
likely that he pulled the ehip.’ 

‘Probability?’ Cutter snapped. 

‘He spoke with Andi Cave at the eoffee break. Probability 
projeetions are 83 per eent.’ 

Cutter nodded. ‘And the other man?’ 

The other man is a problem,’ Bardell admitted. The name 
he gave is Sullivan. But sinee the eompany he elaimed to 
represent does not exist, that may also be an alias. It’s 
unelear whether he was with Gardner or not, but they 
eertainly talked. He also spoke with Cave.’ 

Cutter nodded slowly. ‘And the ehip that was pulled? Any 
sign of interferenee?’ 



‘Nothing yet.’ It was Clark who answered. ‘It hasn’t 
signalled that it’s being tampered with or examined. Provided 
it’s on a mains power system somewhere, it will eall into the 
network if there’s a problem.’ 

Cutter stood up. ‘Then let’s hope there isn’t a problem. Very 
well, gentlemen. Keep me up to speed.’ He turned to leave. 

‘What should we do if the ehip is eompromised?’ Clark 
asked. 

Cutter paused. ‘It may be neeessary to delete Mr Gardner 
from our balanee sheet. We do need an entry point to Condef 
still. There is eertain information that would be of value to 
us. But liabilities and risks eannot be tolerated. Not now.’ 

Bardell snapped shut the lid of his laptop. The image on 
the sereen died, leaving a dull grey panel. ‘I’ll output a 
eontingeney plan,’ he said. 

The ehip nestled in the middle of an otherwise bare eireuit 
board. Lines of solder ran from its pins, joining with other 
eonneetions stamped on to the board. The board itself was 
eonneeted to a COM port of George Gardner’s home desktop 
PC. George put aside the soldering iron and peered at his 
work. Satisfied, he turned off the soldering iron. Then he 
turned on the eomputer. During its boot-up eyele it would 
interrogate the COM port and aequire the board. Then 
George eould start running some serious diagnosties on the 
ehip. 

The ehip, like any ehip, required eleetrieity to power it. This 
it drew through the eonneetion to the PC from the mains 
supply. And as soon as it powered up and identified that it 
had been eonneeted into an alien environment, it sent a 
simple pulsed sequenee baek along the same route as it took 
the power. 

Oblivious to the mieroehip’s ery for help, George Gardner 
started his diagnosties program. 

‘We have a pulsed SB005 signal.’ 

Clark and Bardell were huddled in front of a sereen. Apart 
from the light from the display, the offiee was in darkness. A 



point of light was flashing in the middle of the sereen, nestled 
in a dense, overlapping network of lines, a spaghetti mass of 
nodes and ares. 

Where is that?’ Bardell asked. 

Clark moved the mouse, zooming the image in on the point 
of light. Around it some of the lines faded into the 
baekground while others beeame elearer. Eventually, the 
maze was redueed to a single traek through the network. 

Clark watehed as, in a separate window, a list of first 
distriets then streets serolled past. The power lines are 
eonneeted to an address in...’ He looked aeross at Bardell as 
a single line of text remained. ‘He’s at home.’ 

Bardell nodded slowly. ‘And what have we eonneeted into 
his home power supply?’ 

Another list appeared, a eolour-eoded key. At the same 
time, more flashing lights grouped near the first but in 
different eolours to mateh the key. Clark ran his finger down 
the list. ‘A few domestie applianees, nothing major. Toaster, 
answerphone... Enough.’ 

‘More than enough,’ Bardell agreed. His thin faee was, as 
ever, devoid of expression. 

The ehip was proving to be diffieult. George sat baek in his 
swivel ehair, swinging it baek and forth as he eonsidered the 
problem. It was almost as if the thing was deliberately 
resisting any sort of analysis. He shook his head and tried 
another approaeh. 

In the kitehen, the heating element inside the new toaster 
was glowing red hot. It had already been red hot for far 
longer than was ever intended by its designers. The easing of 
the toaster was beginning to sag, to distort. The plastie 
insulation on the wires that eonneeted the mains power to 
the toaster was already softening inside the applianee. A glob 
of red plastie dripped from bare wire, sizzling as it hit the hot 
metal of the base of the toaster. 

In another part of the toaster, the timer ehip that eontrolled 
the toaster’s heating eyele, the same ehip that had aetivated 



the element on an infinite setting, elieked away the seeonds 
until eombustion. 

A similar ehip embedded within the answerphone George 
Gardner had bought the previous April monitored the data 
from the toaster ehip. The information was passed through 
the house’s ring main, earned through the eleetrieal wiring. A 
separate signal was enough to burn out the internal 
eonneetions of the nearest smoke alarm wired into the 
system. 

George frowned, his eoneentration slipping slightly. Was 
that burning he eould smell? But before he eould think about 
that, the phone started ringing. There was a handset in the 
room with the eomputer, and George lifted it from its eradle. 

‘Hello?’ 

But there was only the dial tone. And the phone was still 
ringing. At least, the phone he was holding wasn’t ringing, 
but he eould hear the buzz of the answerphone from the 
hallway. Typieal. He dropped the dead handset baek into its 
eradle and waited for the answerphone to out in and take the 
eall. It didn’t. 

After fifteen rings, he swore and went to get it. The ringing 
stopped as he lifted the answerphone’s reeeiver. From where 
he was standing he eould see through the window at the end 
of the hall out into the elose in whieh he lived. It was dark, 
but a ear’s headlights were eutting through the night, 
refieeting off the glass. He leaned forward slightly to see 
where the ear was going. 

His movement meant a slight delay in getting the handset 
to his ear. So it was not pressed to his head, not so elose to 
his ear, as he said: ‘Yes, who is it?’ 

Nevertheless, the loud, high-pitehed wail that erupted from 
the phone was enough to drive him to his knees. For several 
moments he eould hear nothing, was eompletely 
disorientated as he erawled aeross the floor. He eould feel the 
blood rolling stiekily down the side of his faee from his 
punetured eardrum. And he eould see the faint eurls of dark 
smoke from the kitehen. 



It was a supreme effort, but he managed to drag himself 
aeross the hall, the answerphone pulled from the table 
behind him as his leg snagged in the handset’s eord. His 
hands were slippery as he tried to haul himself up to reaeh 
the lateh on the front door. Twiee he fell baek, almost passing 
out. The third time he managed to turn the Yale loek, and 
pulled the door open as he fell baekwards. A ehill of eold air 
swept over him, reviving him just enough to erawl forwards to 
the threshold and eollapse into the driveway outside. 

Behind him, George eould hear the upstairs smoke alarm 
wailing. The driveway was alight with the fliekering of the fire 
that was taking hold in the kitehen. Already blaek smoke was 
billowing through the house and rolling out of the front door. 
The ear that had swept past moments earlier was parked 
outside the house next door. Its driver was running towards 
George, shouting something, holding his arm in front of his 
faee to ward off the heat even now radiating from the open 
front door, eoughing in the pall of smoke. 

A blaek eloud rolled over George, and he was never sure if 
it was smoke. 

The pub was noisy and smoky at luneh times. Harry sat in 
the eorner, at the same table where he had first spoken with 
George. Opposite him was a full pint and an empty ehair. He 
was half-way through his pint, resisting the urge to look 
again at his wateh, when George eame in. 

‘My God, what happened to you?’ Harry asked as he helped 
George to a seat. 

George was limping badly on one leg, and he had a gauze 
bandage taped to his left ear. His hands were shaking as he 
elosed them round the pint glass. He made no attempt to lift 
it or drink. 

They know.’ His voiee was shaking as mueh as his hands 
had been. ‘I don’t know who they are, or what they’re up to, 
but they know I looked at the ehip.’ 

‘Silver Bullet?’ 

George nodded. Then half-way through the nod he turned it 
into a shake of the head. ‘I... I don’t know. Probably. I guess.’ 



He leaned forward, almost knoeking his drink over. They 
tried to kill me, Harry.’ He drew a deep breath. The house is 
a wreek.’ He gave a short humourless laugh. ‘I’m a wreek. 
They want me dead, Harry. Dead. Can you believe that?’ 

Harry was thinking fast. ‘I ean believe it,’ he said gently. 
‘We need to get you out of harm’s way. Is there somewhere 
safe you ean go or do you want me -’ 

George eut in: ‘I should say there is. I’m not hanging about 
any longer. I’ve got my bunker, remember. Another week 
won’t make mueh odds.’ 

‘And what about your job?’ 

‘Stuff my job. This is my life we’re talking about.’ 

His voiee had grown louder, and Harry looked round 
quiekly to eheek they weren’t being overheard. ‘OK, George, 
OK. I’ll arrange some transport.’ 

He was shaking his head. ‘Forget it. I’ll make my own way 
there.’ 

Harry held his hand up, trying to ealm him. ‘Right.’ He 
nodded. ‘OK, OK. But first, tell me how I ean get in toueh 
with you, and what you found out.’ 

It was unusual for Mr Sullivan to get visitors. So it was with 
the assumption there was a delivery - perhaps pareel post - 
that Sylvia Webb answered the door. She ealled in a eouple of 
mornings a week usually to do the ironing and generally 
elean. Not that the house was ever dirty or untidy. Mr 
Sullivan had told her he used to be in the navy, and she 
eould believe that from the metieulous way he kept the plaee, 
from the organised wardrobe he kept. It was easy work for a 
young woman augmenting the wages she earned as a 
barmaid and doing the loeal pub’s aeeounts. She had a 
degree in law, and spent her spare time writing round every 
firm of solieitors she eould get an address for. After two years 
she seemed no nearer to finding a job, and dangerously elose 
to beeoming indispensable at the pub. 

‘Hello.’ The stranger on the doorstep greeted her with 
interest and a smile. ‘I wonder if I have the right address for 
Mr Sullivan. Mr Harry Sullivan?’ 



Sylvia nodded, keeping her hand on the door. This is his 
house,’ she said shortly. ‘He’s out.’ 

‘Oh.’ The man seemed erestfallen. ‘Oh, well, that’s a pity. 
You see I was hoping -’ 

‘Perhaps if you phoned,’ Sylvia said. ‘Or ealled baek.’ 

‘Yes.’ The man was suddenly enthusiastie, as if he had not 
thought of this, but now eonsidered it an exeellent 
suggestion. ‘Yes,’ he said again, ‘I shall definitely do that.’ 

Sylvia nodded without eomment, and elosed the door. She 
stood for a moment in the hallway, thinking. She would leave 
Mr Sullivan a note, she deeided. He ought to know that the 
man was asking after him. 

The television was set to display subtitles. It was tuned to the 
BBC’s digital twenty-four-hour news ehannel. Harry had 
deliberately sat with his baek to it, and he eould tell that it 
was distraeting George. 

‘It’s as if the ehip somehow knew that I was analysing it, 
and just sort of elammed up. Refused to output any data or 
respond to any stimuli,’ George was saying. His eyes were 
seanning baek and forth as he read the text. 

‘What is it?’ Harry asked, turning in his seat. Faeing the 
television, he eould just make out the newsreader’s voiee. 

‘A spokesman for the Kremlin strenuously denied that any 
sueh loss had oeeurred, though he was reluetant to deny 
eategorieally that there are any nuelear deviees still stationed 
in Krejikistan.’ 

‘What are they denying?’ Harry asked. 

George smiled, his first smile sinee they had met. ‘I’d have 
thought you’d know all about it.’ 

Harry returned the smile. ‘MI5 is responsible for what 
happens within Britain,’ he said quietly. ‘I’m sure my 
eolleagues in MI6 and SIS have some idea though.’ 

George nodded. ‘Well, apparently the Russians have lost a 
nuelear deviee to Islamie rebels in some former Soviet state. 
Or rather, they haven’t. They say.’ 

Harry eleared his throat. ‘If they’re bothering to deny it, 
strenuously or not, then it’s probably true,’ he agreed. He 



turned back to his pint. ‘Just goes to prove,’ he said as he 
raised his glass to drain the last of his beer, ‘there’s always 
someone worse off than yourself.’ 

‘Hmm,’ George said. ‘Some consolation.’ He glanced back at 
the TV. ‘I wonder how they’ll cope with Y2K over there,’ he 
said thoughtfully. 

'k 'k 'k 

He knew as soon as he put his key in the lock that there was 
something wrong. The house looked empty, the lights were off 
despite that fact that the winter afternoon was drawing in. 
Sylvia usually left a light on in the hall when she left, 
knowing that Harry would be back late. 

The key met little resistance as it turned, and the door 
swung open even before Harry had registered the fact that 
the lock was not working. He unbuttoned his coat, checking 
he could reach his shoulder holster easily if necessary, and 
stepped into the hallway. 

Harry found him in the living room, sitting in the dim light 
from the windows and humming quietly to himself. 

With a sigh of relief, Harry stepped into the room. ‘Doctor,’ 
he said. ‘It’s good to see you.’ 

‘Well,’ the Doctor replied, rising to his feet and grabbing 
Harry in a huge embrace, ‘it’s good to be seen.’ He pulled 
away and waved Harry to one of his own armchairs. ‘Sit 
down, sit down. We’ve got so much to talk about.’ 

Harry laughed. ‘You can start by telling me how you got 
past the impregnable intruder alarm my office insisted on 
fitting for me.’ 

The Doctor’s broad smile vanished, and he drew his hand 
out of his coat pocket. A jumble of wires and electronic 
components came with it and fell to the floor in a tangled 
heap. ‘Ah yes,’ he said sadly. ‘I’m sorry about that.’ 



05 

Outsourcing 


They talked well into the night. Harry poured himself several 
whiskies. The Doetor seemed to have an endless supply of 
bottles of ginger beer in an endless sueeession of poekets. 
Harry explained about his various meetings with George 
Gardner, and the Doetor for his part deseribed his own 
eneounter with George and with the raiders who broke into 
Condef. 

When Harry eventually gave up and turned in for the night 
it was in the eomfortable, muzzy knowledge that they had a 
plan. His last thought as he dropped off to sleep was that he 
must remember to ask the Doetor in the morning to explain 
it again to him. 

The Doetor sat in the armehair holding an empty bottle of 
ginger beer. He slowly reaehed out and plaeed the bottle 
beside the half dozen other identieal bottles on the table 
beside him. He reaehed into his jaeket for another, then 
ehanged his mind. ‘Best not to overdo things,’ he murmured. 
With that thought, he settled baek in the ehair, and pulled 
his hat down over his eyes. Time for some serious thinking. 

The higher management at Condef were still uneertain what 
George Gardner was up to or whether he had aetually 
resigned or was on siek leave when they had the eall from 
Silver Bullet. Then, within half an hour, they had another 
eall. 

John Miehaels, who had been George Gardner’s immediate 
manager, eonsidered both ealls, before ealling baek eaeh of 
the interested parties. He arranged the meeting for the next 
morning. 



The plan was straightforward and simple. The outeome was a 
98.7 per eent probability. So it was with a feeling as elose as 
he eould eome to eomplaeeney that Byron Cutter and most of 
his senior management team arrived at Condef. 

It was only when Cutter, Bardell and Clark were shown 
into the large meeting room that they realised their 
projeetions might be based on inaeeurate data. Sitting at the 
opposite end of the eonferenee table were two men. One of 
them Cutter and his eolleagues reeognised immediately as 
George Gardner’s possible assoeiate, Sullivan. He was 
wearing a suit. 

The other man was wearing a ragged jaeket and grey 
flannel trousers that had seen better deeades. His feet, they 
eould see, were in leather bueeaneer-style boots. They eould 
see this beeause he was leaning baek in his ehair with his 
feet on the table. As they sat at the other end of the room, the 
man whipped his feet off the table to reveal an enormous 
smile set within a faee that seemed to otherwise eonsist 
entirely of eyes and nose. A battered, wide-brimmed brown 
felt hat was perehed on top of a mass of dark eurls, and his 
searf seemed to trail under the table for almost its entire 
length. 

‘Hello there,’ the man said eheerily, his voiee deep and dark 
as ehoeolate. As he said it he gave a small wave, as if that 
were really all he thought they deserved. 

‘Who are these people?’ Bardell asked, his annoyance evident. 

Miehaels had ushered them into the room before following. 
‘Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘I’m sorry. This is Mr Sullivan and Doetor, 
er...’ he hesitated, but got no help from the two men at the 
end of the room.’Er, the Doetor. From TARDIS Time Systems.’ 

There was an awkward pause as Cutter stared at the 
Doetor along the table. Miehaels eoughed and said: ‘I’m so 
sorry, Doetor, but I don’t reeall what you said your name 
was.’ 

That’s quite all right,’ the Doetor said magnanimously. 
‘Don’t you worry about it.’ 

‘Could I ask,’ Cutter said ieily, ‘in what eapaeity these... 
gentlemen are attending this meeting?’ 



Michaels frowned. "You don’t know?’ he asked. 

Cutter just stared at him. 

‘He doesn’t know,’ the Doetor said. He leaned forward 
suddenly aeross the table and stage-whispered: ‘Perhaps you 
should tell him.’ 

‘What?’ Miehaels blinked. ‘Oh, yes. Indeed.’ 

But before he eould say anything more the Doetor 
interrupted. ‘Mr Gardner, the erstwhile Year 2000 projeet 
manager here, retained us to look after things for him in his 
absenee. Now Mr Miehaels here tells me that he also 
suggested that you might like to help out a bit.’ There was an 
added edge to the Doetor’s voiee, a sudden laek of levity as he 
added: ‘Funny he didn’t mention us to you.’ He leaned baek 
in his seat. ‘Or you to us, eome to that. Why is that, do you 
suppose?’ 

The other man, Sullivan, spoke for the first time. ‘I have 
George’s eontaet number here somewhere,’ he said. ‘Perhaps 
we should ask him.’ 

‘Ask him?’ Bardell said sharply. He and Cutter exehanged 
glanees. 

‘Yes,’ the Doetor said, ‘ask him. Poor old George was 
unfortunately injured in an aeeident at his home, but I’m 
sure he’s reeovered enough to put us all straight on the 
matter.’ 

‘Injured,’ Cutter said slowly. 

‘You feared worse?’ the Doetor suggested gently. 

There was silenee for a few moments as Cutter and the 
Doetor stared at eaeh other. For a while neither of them 
moved a musele, then one half of Cutter’s faee seemed to 
eonvulse, and he looked away. ‘No doubt you will be in toueh 
when you need our help, Doetor.’ He looked baek up at the 
Doetor. ‘I’m afraid I didn’t eateh your name either.’ 

‘No,’ the Doetor replied quietly. ‘No, you didn’t.’ 

Clark elosed the door behind them as they left, slamming it 
shut. Cutter was already striding angrily down the eorridor 
baek the way they had eome. He tore his visitor’s badge from 
his lapel and almost threw it at the reeeptionist as they 
reaehed the main entranee. 



‘Gardner is still alive,’ he hissed at Bardell as they left the 
building. 

They may be bluffing.’ 

‘You want to take that risk?’ 

Bardell did not answer. 

‘Do we give him the paekage?’ Clark asked. 

‘No, he’s irrelevant now.’ 

‘And this Doetor?’ 

Cutter waited as Clark opened the baek door of their 
limousine for him. When they were all inside, Bardell driving, 
he said: ‘No. Nothing as yet. Well adopt a holding strategy for 
now. We still need input data from within Condef. Perhaps 
we ean eneourage this Doetor to deliver it.’ 

After the eonferenee room door slammed elosed behind the 
Silver Bullet exeeutives, the Doetor blew out a long breath. 
‘Don’t worry,’ he said with a grin to Miehaels, ‘he’s always 
like that. Dear old Byron and I go baek a long way. A long 
long way.’ Suddenly the Doetor was on his feet, taking 
Miehaels by the elbow and walking him to the door. ‘Well 
work mostly off-site, of eourse. I’m sure that’s aeeeptable. 
But do keep an offiee spare here for myself and Mr Sullivan, 
won’t you? I knew you would. How kind.’ 

Andrea Cave ealled the next day. She had asked to speak to 
George Gardner, and the Condef switehboard put her 
through to the offiees of TARDIS Time Systems. The offiee 
was in feet a spare bedroom in Harry’s house. The room was 
almost empty. There was a desk, a phone, a ehair with the 
Doetor slumped in it reading through New Scientist and 
elieking his tongue in annoyanee and ineredulity. It was 
eramped, though it was not a small room. It was eramped 
mainly beeause the TARDIS referred to in the eompany’s title 
was parked in the eorner by the built-in wardrobe. 

‘I was trying to eontaet George Gardner,’ Andrea said. They 
put me through to you.’ 



‘Yes,’ the Doctor said loudly, ‘he told me you might call. He 
was very much impressed with the information you gave him 
last week and said 1 was to help you out if 1 could.’ 

‘Can 1 trust you?’ There was the slightest hint of anxiety in 
her voice, no more. 

‘Well, 1 trust me,’ the Doctor assured her. ‘I’m the most 
trustworthy person 1 know.’ 

There was a long pause. He could hear her light breathing 
as he waited. At last she said: ‘1 need to know about 
meetings.’ 

‘Meetings?’ 

‘1 can’t tell you why. At least, not yet. But it would be very 
helpful if you could discover if there have been any meetings 
recently at Condef that were... odd.’ 

The Doctor blew out his cheeks as he considered this. 
‘Well,’ he said slowly, ‘1 was at one the other day...’ 

‘I’m sorry 1 can’t be more specific,’ she interrupted. ‘But 
an 5 dhing set up at short notice, at board level, perhaps 
involving the military. High-ranking officers, people who 
wouldn’t normally attend such things.’ Her voice tailed off. 

‘I’ll tell you what, Andrea,’ the Doctor said grandly. ‘1 may 
call you Andrea?’ he checked more quietly. 

‘Andi,’ she replied. ‘It’s And! for short.’ 

‘I’ll tell you what, Andi for short,’ the Doctor immediately 
corrected himself, ‘111 see what 1 can find out.’ 

Thank you.’ She did not sound convinced, but she gave the 
Doctor her phone number. ‘Er, this is important, 1 assure 
you,’ she added. ‘You will be discreet?’ 

The Doctor was shocked. ‘Miss Cave,’ he said seriously, 
‘Andi, discretion is my middle name.’ 

After he hung up, the Doctor sat and stared at the phone 
for several moments. ‘Actually,’ he admitted quietly to it, 
‘that’s not quite true.’ He picked the phone up again and 
pressed the fast-dial button for Harry’s office. ‘Incorrigible is 
my middle name,’ he murmured as he waited for Harry to 
answer. 



The Doctor was in a jovial if not exactly discreet mood as he 
breezed through the open-plan office at Condef. His hands 
were in his trouser pockets, his head down, his scarf flying 
out behind him. He was humming loudly. 

Conversations stopped and people exchanged amused 
glances as he passed. Whispers started in his wake. As he 
rounded a corner at one end of the building and set off 
through the next office area, the Doctor suddenly skidded to 
a halt, then spun round on his heel and ducked into one of 
the grey cubicles that served as workstations for the staff. 

His face was already thrust close to the small man who was 
sitting at the computer in the cubicle. ‘Smollett?’ the Doctor 
demanded. ‘Matt Smollett?’ 

The man was trying to back away, but there was not much 
room to manoeuvre. ‘Yes,’ he whispered, nodding anxiously. 

‘Good.’ The Doctor backed away slightly and broke into a 
grin. ‘Very good.’ He looked round conspiratorially, 
apparently foiling to notice two heads that were leaning in 
over the top of the cubicle partition to see what was going on. 
‘Now,’ the Doctor said in a stentorian whisper, ‘what’s all this 
you were telling Mr Gardner about a Russian colonel? Hmm?’ 

Harry drove. The silver-grey saloon car paused at the kerb for 
just long enough for Audi Cave to get into the back seat, 
beside the Doctor. Then it pulled out again into the London 
evening traffic jam. 

‘What have you found out?’ she asked at once. 

‘Delighted,’ the Doctor replied. ‘And this is Harry, I believe 
you’ve already met. Say hello, Harry.’ 

‘Hello,’ Harry called over his shoulder. 

Audi Cave ignored him. ‘Well?’ 

‘Well, not much.’ The Doctor’s expression was glum. ‘There 
was a meeting of executives at Condef early last week 
apparently.’ 

‘Senior people?’ 

‘Oh very senior. And one soldier.’ He answered without 
looking at her. The lights of the passing cars wiped across 



the Doctor’s face as he sat staring out of the side window. ‘A 
general, no less.’ 

‘Do you know who?’ Her voice was low and urgent. 

The Doctor nodded. He turned to face her, his whole face a 
massive smile. ‘General Randall.’ 

‘Randall?’ She frowned. ‘But he’s -’ 

‘Yes,’ the Doctor cut her off. ‘We know.’ 

‘One of the most senior generals in the army,’ Harry said 
from the driver’s seat. ‘Britain’s main liaison with both NATO 
and the US Joint Chiefs, and commander of an elite rapid 
deployment force based not far from here at Morteyne Green.’ 

Cutter’s mouth was set into a grimace of disgust and 
distaste. He was holding the remains of a cheese sandwich. 
He was feeling nauseous, sick. That was even worse. 

There was a knock at the door and Cutter dropped what 
was left of the sandwich into the waste bin beside his desk. 

Bardell was at the door. He waited while Cutter tossed the 
plastic box the sandwich had come in after its contents. 
‘Doesn’t get any easier, does it?’ he said quietly. 

Cutter’s face was grey, drained of blood and expression. ‘A 
necessary unpleasantness,’ he said quietly. ‘What is it?’ 

The Doctor and Sullivan picked up Audi Cave earlier. They 
talked for a while, then dropped her back where they picked 
her up.’ 

Cutter nodded. ‘Anything else?’ 

‘Yes. We followed Sullivan from his home this morning.’ 
Bardell took a step forward and leaned on the desk, his face 
almost level with Cutter’s now. ‘He works for MIS, for the 
security services.’ 

‘Indeed? So close to Clawback, that could be unfortunate.’ 

‘Do we delay the operation?’ 

‘Indeed not,’ Cutter said at once. ‘Clawback can potentially 
provide us with material to bring us close to achieving the 
primary objective.’ 

‘We have some investment in the control systems of his 
car,’ Bardell said. ‘But it’s last year’s model unfortunately. 
Otherwise we could use the speakers as microphones and 



have the ear stereo radio baek their eonversation.’ Bardell 
paused, then said: ‘I think we should have him removed from 
their aetive personnel file.’ 

Cutter leaned baek, tapping the ends of the fingers of one 
hand against the other. ‘No,’ he said at last. ‘No, let him run. 
We ean tap into the MIS systems.’ He turned so that his eyes 
were foeused on Bardell. The yellowish pupils were wide and 
almost almond- shaped. ‘If matters do seem to be exeeeding 
eontrol parameters then you are authorised to issue a 
termination invoiee.’ 

Bardell nodded. 

‘Log what he does,’ Cutter said, swinging his ehair round 
until he was faeing away from Bardell, looking out of the 
window at the eityseape. ‘Monitor him. This ean be to our 
advantage.’ One by one lights were fiiekering into life in the 
offiee bloeks and along the eity streets. ‘Sullivan ean keep us 
in the loop.’ 

The Doetor waited for Harry in the ear. Andi had told them to 
baek off now, and let her pursue the matter. The Doetor had 
readily agreed, but nothing was further from his intentions. 
He sat in the baek of the ear, replaying their eonversation in 
his mind. 

He was right, he was sure, not to tell her about the Russian 
eolonel. Not yet. When Harry got baek, they would have more 
information and eould deeide whether there was anything in 
it, and what if anything to do. 

While the Doetor sat outside in the baek of the ear, Harry 
was in his offiee. It was late and there were hardly any other 
people about. He powered up the eomputer and aeeessed the 
main foreign serving national database. He seleeted Eastern 
as the region, then ran a seareh for Colonel Anatoly Krimkov. 

The result of Harry’s query was displayed on his sereen 
within eight seeonds. That was slightly longer than it took for 
the same information to appear on the smaller of the sereens 
in the Silver Bullet war room. 



Bardell had watched the text of the query appear as Harry 
typed. Now he read quiekly through Krimkov’s file. The main 
question was why Sullivan was interested in a partieular 
Russian eolonel. Another question was what to do about it. 
He ealled up a window on the sereen. The doeument within it 
was titled: Termination Invoice - Sullivan, H; Doctor, The 
(nomenclature unknown). A further eonsideration was that if 
the Doetor and Sullivan were both removed from the 
seenario. Silver Bullet would have more eollateral at Condef. 
Bardell attaehed a digital signature file, enerypted it and hit 
Commit. 



The Doctor leaned forward eagerly as Harry got back into the 
car. What did you find out?’ 

Harry turned to answer, and found that the back seat was 
empty. He looked round in confusion. The Doctor had gone. 
Then the passenger door opened suddenly and a dark shape 
lurched into the car. 

‘1 wish you wouldn’t do that,’ Harry said when he had 
recovered from the shock. 

The Doctor settled himself into the passenger seat, pulling 
the seat belt round him. ‘Saves us all getting stiff necks,’ he 
said with a grin. ‘Now, tell me about Colonel Krimkov.’ 

‘He’s Russian, as your friend thought,’ Harry said as he 
started the car. The headlights cut through the darkness and 
illuminated a faint drizzle as it flecked through the cold air. 
‘God knows what he was up to at Condef with General 
Randall. If it really was him. 1 got printouts so we can identify 
him from the mugshots, such as they are.’ 

The car turned on to the main road. The traffic was lighter 
now and they were heading against the flow. 

Who is this Krimkov, Harry?’ 

That’s the interesting thing,’ Harry said, switching on the 
wipers as the rain picked up. They could hear it now tapping 
against the windscreen and bouncing on the sunroof. The 
Military Intelligence people have him down as the man who is 
really in charge of Russia’s nuclear deterrent and early- 
warning systems.’ 

‘Interesting,’ the Doctor admitted, his face set into a 
thoughtful expression and his mouth turned down at the 
edges. ‘Not very illuminating, but interesting nonetheless.’ 



They drove in silenee for a while. They were leaving the eity, 
the roads beeoming wider and quieter. It was elear ahead, 
and Harry edged the speed up to thirty-five, just above the 
speed limit. 

The Doetor watehed the needle of the speedometer ereep 
up. ‘Can’t this thing go a bit faster?’ he asked sulkily. 

As if in answer, the sound of the engine deepened, and the 
ear leaped forward. The Doetor and Harry were both pressed 
baek into their seats. The rain splattered aeross their vision, 
blurring the street lights that rushed past them. 

‘I did say a bit’, the Doetor said with more than a traee of 
anger in his voiee. 

‘Sorry, Doetor.’ Harry was gritting his teeth, his feet 
working at the pedals. ‘Not my deeision. I’m afraid.’ 

There’s a thing ealled a brake down near your feet.’ 

‘Yes, thank you, Doetor, I do know.’ 

‘Well, why not use it?’ The Doetor was looking out of the 
side window again, apparently more interested in what was 
happening outside the ear than inside. 

‘What do you think I’m doing?’ Harry demanded, his voiee 
rising an oetave through both anger and inereasing fear. The 
steering wheel suddenly twisted to the left and his hands 
were thrown off it. 

The Doetor looked round to see Harry desperately trying to 
grab hold of the spinning wheel. The ear was lurehing from 
side to side, skidding aeross the rain-drenehed tarmae. A 
street light flashed past the windsereen. The ear spun 
violently as it hit a kerb. 

‘I get the impression you’re not in total eontrol here, Harry.’ 

There was a loud erash and the ear lurehed violently to one 
side, bouneing off a lamp post and leaving it bent and dizzy 
in the vehiele’s wake. 

‘Whatever gives you that impression?’ Harry shouted above 
the sereaming of the engine. 

Time to leave then,’ the Doetor shouted baek. ‘Abandon 
ship!’ He reaehed for the door handle. 

‘I’ve tried, Doetor. The doors are loeked.’ 



The Doctor was pulling at the handle. ‘Harry,’ he exclaimed 
in surprise, ‘the doors are locked.’ Somehow he had his boot 
in his hand and began hammering at the window with its 
heel. 

‘Bullet-proof glass,’ Harry told him. ‘Any other ideas?’ In 
front he could see lights approaching, headlights. Big lights, 
high up. 

The massive shape of a petrol tanker emerged from the 
darkness ahead. They could hear its horn blaring, see the 
cab as it dipped down slightly under the weight of its load as 
the brakes were applied. The cab twisted, the back of the 
tanker swinging round to overtake it as it jack-knifed in front 
of them. 

‘Down, Harry!’ the Doctor shouted above the horrendous 
noise. Harry took one look at the Doctor’s face, then dived 
down into the footwell. Beside him the Doctor was already 
crouching below the dashboard. 

The tanker was beginning to tip over when the car hit it. 
The bonnet of the car passed under the main body of the 
tanker, but the roof of the saloon caught, tore, ripped. It was 
peeled back and wrenched off with a scraping scream of 
metallic pain. The tanker continued to topple, falling on to its 
side as the roof-less car skidded free of the mountain of 
metal. 

‘Out,’ the Doctor shouted. 

But Harry was already climbing up on to the seat. The wind 
was pulling at his hair, the rain stinging in his eyes as he 
jumped. He was in mid air, the wet tarmac flying up towards 
him when the tanker exploded. A moment later, the fireball 
engulfed what was left of the car, blowing it into burning 
fragments. 

On the screen in the war room, three small flashing lights 
were connected together by a network of thin lines. As 
Bardell and Cutter watched, the lights flared for a brief 
moment, then disappeared from the display. 

Total shutdown,’ Bardell confirmed, checking his laptop 
computer’s own display. ‘All four SB005 chips cut out 



simultaneously. Anti-lock brakes, traction control, power 
steering and central locking, all shut down. Last logged entry 
from each was of environmental heat well beyond their 
design tolerances.’ 

‘Implying complete destruction of the target vehicle,’ Cutter 
said quietly. ‘Excellent, Mr Bardell. Very good indeed.’ He 
waved for the screen to be shut off. ‘Now we can turn our 
attentions to the main show of the night.’ 

Bardell nodded, his face a blank mask of skin. ‘Operation 
Clawback.’ 

Cutter’s face twisted into a half smile. ‘Hertman’s team 
should be arriving at the Ashley Chapel Logistics building 
about now.’ 

Bardell lifted a remote control handset from the conference 
table and pressed a button. The main screen lit up again at 
once. The image it showed was dim and grainy. It was a view 
of a low office block. A large car park set it back from the 
road. The image was shaking slightly, and the building 
getting bigger, as if the camera was approaching it. As if the 
screen was showing the view through someone’s eyes as they 
crossed the road and approached the main entrance. 

Ralf Kurby crossed the road and approached the main 
entrance. The canister of Melsham’s gas was in his coat 
pocket. In his other pocket was an automatic pistol. 

There was a barrier across the entrance to the car park. It 
was unmanned, but a security camera tracked Kurby’s 
movements as he ducked under it and made his way towards 
the main doors. He could already see a security guard 
standing in the reception area, watching him approach. The 
doors slid open silently to let him in. 

‘Can I help you, sir?’ 

It was as the doors closed behind him that things went 
wrong. ‘Yes, I seem to be lost,’ Kurby said. ‘I have a map here 
somewhere,’ he went on, making for the front desk. He 
needed to be close to the other guards who were standing 
behind it. He was already reaching into his pocket. His hand 
closed on the small cylinder. 



The security guard’s hand closed on his shoulder, bringing 
him to a halt. That’s all right, sir.’ There was an edge to his 
voice. We can look at your map here.’ 

As Kurby stopped, the canister was half-way out of his 
pocket. Its outside was slippery from the condensation on the 
cold metal surface. The jolt knocked the cylinder from his 
hand. 

For a split-second the canister balanced against the 
material of his coat. For a split-second he thought it might 
slide back into his pocket. It didn’t. It tumbled forwards, 
spinning away from him and crashing to the floor. 

The guard was staring. His colleagues were running across 
the foyer. Kurby was trying to drag the pistol from his other 
pocket, but it snagged in the material and he struggled 
unsuccessfully to pull it free. He glanced back towards the 
main door, knowing that Hertman and the others would be 
watching through night-vision binoculars. He made a brief 
chopping gesture with his free hand, the hand that had 
dropped the gas. The abort signal. Then he lunged towards 
the door. 

The view on the main screen was confused. The canister was 
felling, spinning. There was a confusion of running guards. A 
dizzying whirlwind pan across the room back towards the 
main doors. The image seemed to zoom towards the doors 
before dipping suddenly. The floor rushed up so fast that as 
it filled the screen Bardell took an instinctive step backwards. 

Through speakers beside the screen there was a confusion 
of sound - shouting, running feet. The floor seemed to be 
pressed even closer to the screen now. A phone started to 
ring. 

It took Bardell a moment to react, as if he had thought the 
phone was another sound being relayed along with the 
images. He listened for a moment, then hung up without 
comment. 

‘Hertman has aborted Clawback,’ he said to Cutter. 

Cutter’s expression was fixed and unemotional. But his 
voice was trembling with suppressed anger. ‘1 want 



Hertman’s report in an hour,’ he said. ‘And your damage 
assessment and prognosis in ten minutes.’ He stood up, one 
hand elenehing and unelenehing at his side as he strode 
from the room. 

Several floors below, Dave Hedges was absorbed in his work. 
His fingers elattered at the keyboard as he typed a seareh 
request and sent it flying aeross the Internet. He was elose, 
so elose, to another of the eode fragments. His hand moved 
from keyboard to mouse and he started dragging files from 
one window to another. 

He reaehed out with his free hand and pulled a sliee of 
pizza from the box perehed on the ehair beside him. He 
usually ate at work. The delivery eompany knew what he 
wanted, and he usually only had to say his name for them to 
laugh and tell him thirty minutes. A string of eheese followed 
the sliee of pizza, stretehing to its limit then breaking free 
and sagging over the edge of the eardboard box. 

Aeross the offiee outside there were other people working 
late. Several of them watehed as Dave took a bite. Their 
expressions were mixed, as if they had trouble working all 
the museles in their faees. But they all eonveyed a similar 
feeling - a feeling of nauseous disgust. 

The girl at the pizza eompany had said a funny thing 
tonight when Dave phoned for his usual order. It had never 
struek him before, but for some reason it had made him 
wonder. ‘How eome,’ she had said, ‘nobody else at that plaee 
eats pizza?’ 

The Doetor and Harry were sitting on the grass verge beside 
the road. Although it was the middle of the night, it was not 
dark. The orange flames from the burning tanker lit the 
surrounding area as well as the underside of the pall of blaek 
smoke that rose above it. 

‘How soon ean you get another ear?’ the Doetor asked. 

Harry was wiping soot from his faee and watehing the foam 
from the fire hoses spray ineffeetually aeross the fire. ‘If my 
phone’s working, I suppose an hour or so. Though it is 



Christmas Eve, in case it’s slipped your attention.’ He 
fumbled through his pockets. His jacket was torn and 
stained. His trousers had a rip in one leg through which a 
blood-caked knee was visible. 

‘Good.’ The Doctor by contrast seemed completely unhurt, 
his clothes hardly rumpled. Hardly more rumpled than 
usual, an 5 rway. 

Time to get home, grab some sleep,’ Harry said as he 
punched the buttons on his cell phone. ‘Good idea.’ 

‘Not so, Harry,’ the Doctor said sharply. ‘It’s time to strike 
while the iron is hot.’ 

‘Along with everything else.’ Harry could feel the heat from 
the fire on his face. The feeling was returning to his knee and 
it hurt like hell. 

‘I think it’s time we paid General Randall a little visit,’ the 
Doctor went on. He was rubbing his hands together in 
excited anticipation of the meeting. ‘If someone’s trying to kill 
us we’re really getting somewhere.’ 



07 

Information Gathering 


Two cars arrived in convoy, parking well away from the 
spreading pool of white foam. The burnt-out shell of the 
tanker was lying across the middle of the foam, as if it had 
slipped over in it. 

Harry at once went over to the first car, meeting the driver 
as he got out. They exchanged a few brief words, then the 
driver got into the second car and it drove away. The Doctor 
climbed into the passenger seat as Harry adjusted the rear¬ 
view mirror. 

Well, now, isn’t this comfortable,’ the Doctor said as he 
wriggled deeper into the seat. 

There’s been another raid,’ Harry said as he checked over 
his shoulder, then pulled away. He swung the car round, 
doing a three-point turn, then drove back away from the 
tanker and the fire tenders. 

Where?’ the Doctor asked, his eyes narrowing. 

‘Ashley Chapel Logistics. Some new office building. The 
security guards got the wind up and stopped the guy with the 
gas canister. They’ve handed him over to the police.’ 

‘Good work, Harry,’ the Doctor said. ‘You drop me at 
Morteyne Green and then get over there and see what you 
can find out.’ He gave a curt nod of the head. Things are 
beginning to move at last.’ 

The perimeter fence ran beside the road. Through it, the 
Doctor could see the low grey buildings of a typical army 
base. Occasionally, between the buildings he could see open 
forecourt areas, some of them with olive-green vehicles 
parked. Every section of the fencing had a notice midway 
along warning of the danger of electric shock and possible 



death. Every seetion of fenee was topped with barbed wire 
that eurled vieiously outwards. 

On the other side of the road was a well-regimented 
housing estate, the square red briek houses drawn up in 
ranks so that it was a barraeks in almost all but name. 

‘Do you want me to eome in?’ Harry asked as they reaehed 
the main turning into the base. 

‘I think not, thank you, Harry. Best to go this one alone, if 
you don’t mind.’ The Doetor’s teeth glinted in the orange 
sodium light as he added: ‘Less eonspieuous that way.’ 

Harry was not eonvineed, but he stopped the ear and the 
Doetor got out. ‘Good luek, Doetor.’ 

‘And you, Harry. Don’t wait up. I’ll find my own way home.’ 

Beside the main gate, as if standing guard on the eonerete 
verge, was a tank. It was raised up on a low plinth, its front 
angled slightly down towards the road so that it seemed even 
larger and even more menaeing. Torn webbing hung from the 
barrel of the gun and the sides were faded. The Doetor 
reeognised it as an obsolete Chieftain, parked here 
presumably as an adornment to the entranee, an 
advertisement for the base and a taeit warning about the 
brutal maehines and soldiers the other side of the fenee. 

Ineongruously, a brass plate on the side of the massive 
vehiele gave its name as ‘Fred’. The Doetor gave the plate a 
quiek polish with the end of his searf, then reaehed up and 
patted a eold armour plate with the fiat of his hand. ‘Don’t 
you worry about it, old thing,’ he murmured. ‘You just sit 
this one out. You probably deserve a rest.’ He turned and 
strode up to the gates. They were elosed and barred. 

There was a light on in the sentry box the other side of 
them, and the Doetor ealled out: ‘Exeuse me, eould you be 
terribly kind and open these gates, please?’ 

The Doetor was shown into a spartan waiting room. It was, 
he deeided looking round, little better than a eell. The walls 
were whitewashed briek. The only furniture was a wooden 
table and two ehairs, and a single naked bulb hung from the 
eeiling by a short flex. It bathed the room in an unforgiving 



white light that did nothing to mitigate the deeor. It smelled 
of disinfeetant. 

The Doetor threw his hat on to the table, and slumped 
down on one of the sehoolroom ehairs. Within a minute he 
was leaning baek, eyes elosed and feet up on the table. 
Snoring. 

The sound of the door roused him, and the Doetor swung 
his feet off the table and sat up, blinking in the brilliant light. 

You’re from Condef? Is there a problem?’ The voiee was 
deep and annoyed. It belonged to a large, broad-built man in 
uniform. His ehest boasted several strips of deeoration. His 
faee was stern, lined with experienee, and his eyes were flint 
hard. He ran a hand through his short-eropped greying hair 
and looked at the Doetor as if wondering what roek had given 
him up. 

‘Let’s say I’m working with them.’ The Doetor beamed at the 
man. ‘Who are you?’ 

The man stared at the Doetor for only a moment longer 
before turning away. ‘Get him out of here,’ he said to 
someone outside in the eorridor, and made to leave. 

‘Are you interested in the millennium bug at all. General 
Randall?’ the Doetor asked quiekly. 

The man paused, then turned slowly baek towards the 
Doetor. 

You are General Randall, I take it,’ the Doetor said 
easually. 

‘I’m Randall,’ the general admitted. Behind him another 
soldier, a eolonel, stepped into the room and stood watehing 
earefully. 

‘But are you interested?’ 

That depends. Who are you, and what’s your interest?’ 
Randall pulled out the seeond ehair and sat on it. His baek 
was straight, his whole body alert as he looked into the 
Doetor’s eyes. 

‘Well, I’m the Doetor. And my interest is in a eertain SB 
ehip manufaetured and distributed by a eompany ealled 
Silver Bullet.’ He leaned forward suddenly, returning the 



general’s iron stare. "You wouldn’t know anything about that, 
I suppose?’ 

Randall stood up, the ehair seraping baekwards behind 
him. ‘No,’ he said. ‘Get him out of here, Chris.’ 

The eolonel standing in the doorway nodded. ‘Sir.’ He 
stepped into the eorridor and ealled: ‘Sergeant, this man is 
leaving the base, see to it he finds his way.’ 

A few moments later the Doetor found himself being hauled 
to his feet by a burly sergeant aided by a private. He 
eonsidered struggling, but only for a seeond. Best not to 
make a fuss. Not yet. 

‘What about Colonel Krimkov?’ he asked Randall as he was 
dragged past. ‘Would he be interested, do you think?’ 

Randall’s faee was expressionless as the Doetor was led 
away. 

The ehief seeurity offieer was ealled Jim Mason and had been 
a rating in the Royal Navy, so he and Harry hit it off at onee. 
Cnee Harry had shown him his MI 5 eard and dropped heavy 
hints about national seeurity. Mason eould not have been 
more eo-operative. 

‘Can I ask what your interest is, sir?’ Mason asked as they 
sat at a low eoffee table in the main reeeption area. 

‘We’re working on some things that may be related,’ Harry 
told him. ‘Nothing offieial. Nothing heavy.’ 

‘Appreeiate that,’ Mason told him. ‘So how ean we help?’ He 
had already run through the events of the evening so far as 
they knew them. 

‘What do you do here?’ Harry asked. ‘What might they have 
been after?’ 

‘Well, that’s the mystery, sir. There’s nothing here.’ 

There must be something here,’ Harry said. ‘You’re here,’ 
he pointed out. 

Mason ehuekled. ‘Only just. Most of the lads started just 
last week. That’s why they’re so on the ball. Still keen as 
mustard.’ He led Harry past the reeeption area and along a 
wide eorridor. The walls were bare, the floor laid with blue- 



grey carpet tiles. The office staff are due to move in next 
month. They’re cabling up the software lab this week.’ 

‘So there’s nothing here,’ Harry said quietly. ‘Nothing at 
all?’ 

They had paused outside an unmarked door. Mason 
unlocked it and pushed it open. ‘Only this.’ 

The Doctor stood in the shadow of Fred the tank. His breath 
was a white mist as he hugged his arms round his body and 
tried to slap away the cold. ‘Not much Christmas spirit 
extended there,’ he muttered. He stamped his feet, and 
wondered how he was going to get back to London. His 
intention had been to ask Randall to lend him some 
transport, perhaps use his UNIT pass to pull some weight. If 
he could find it. 

As he pondered the problem, a car drove slowly along the 
road towards him. Its lights panned across him, playing on 
the rough armour of the tank and throwing its broken 
shadow against the wire fencing behind. 

The Doctor stepped out into the road, waving for the car to 
stop. He didn’t really expect it to, but incredibly it slowed to a 
halt beside him. With a grin the Doctor opened the door and 
leaned in. ‘I don’t suppose -’ he began. 

But he got no further. 

‘Get in,’ Andrea Cave told him. ‘Bryant wants to see you.’ 

The Doctor climbed in without comment. Only when he had 
fastened his seat belt and the car was speeding away did he 
say quietly: ‘I’ll see anyone.’ His eyes were fixed on the road 
ahead. 

Had he looked back, he might have made out the dark 
figure standing by the roadside. He might have seen the 
silhouette-dark shape of the car that pulled out of a lay-by 
and settled in behind them. 

Harry walked the whole length of the room, then back again. 
What is it?’ he asked. 

The room was lined with rack-shelving. On several of the 
shelves were bare cardboard boxes filled with diskettes and 



CDs. The rest of the spaee was taken up with eomputer 
equipment. But it was not new equipment. There were dusty 
display sereens, battered system units, eireuit boards heaped 
together in unsteady piles. 

‘Rubbish, mainly,’ Mason said. It eertainly looked that way. 

Harry pulled one of the eardboard boxes towards him and 
peered inside. ‘You’re not wrong,’ he muttered, and pushed it 
baek again. 

The hardware’s junk,’ Mason said, ‘and all the software 
has been eopied on to a baekup server an 5 rway. God alone 
knows why.’ He watehed Harry walk down the room again, 
then said: ‘Hang on here a moment, sir. Ill be right baek.’ 

There was one thing whieh had attraeted Harry’s attention. 
A single silieon ehip, not attaehed to a eireuit board, but 
inside a small transparent plastie ease. Harry pieked up the 
box. It was dusty and the plastie easing was seratehed. He 
held it up to the light and peered inside, shaking it slightly 
and watehing the ehip joggle on its proteetive foam paeking. 

The door began to open again and, by instinet as mueh as 
anything, Harry dropped the small box into his eoat poeket. 
Probably it was nothing. Probably. 

‘I doubt if it’s of any use, sir,’ Mason said. He was holding a 
CD jewel ease. Harry eould see the dise inside. They made a 
eouple of baek-ups of the stuff on the server. This is a spare.’ 
He handed to Harry. ‘Ill need it baek, of eourse. But...’ 

‘Of eourse,’ Harry said as he took the dise. ‘Don’t worry.’ 

‘I know where my loyalties lie when it eomes to national 
seeurity, sir.’ 

Harry kept his expression stern, slightly grim, as he 
elapped Mason on the shoulder. ‘If only everyone was as 
eonseientious as you, ehief.’ He took one last look round. ‘So 
where did all this stuff eome from?’ he asked as they left the 
room. 

Mason looked the door behind them. ‘Some eompany that 
got into trouble. Chapel took it over. Eye Square, or 
something.’ 

His hand was in his poeket, he eould feel the hard plastie 
ease whieh held the eomputer ehip. He eould feel the blood 



draining from his face and the eold knot of fear in the pit of 
his stomaeh. Harry said quietly. 

The house was in the expensive part of Islington. It was a 
tall, thin town house at the end of a well-kept terraee. There 
was no front garden, the gate from the pavement leading 
straight to a short flight of ehipped stone steps whieh in turn 
led to the heavy wooden front door. 

The door opened even before Andi Cave had opened the 
gate. She had parked outside a mews garage at the end of the 
street, then walked baek to the house with the Doetor. She 
beekoned for him to go first up the steps. 

‘Good of you to see me, Mr Bryant,’ the Doetor said in his 
most authoritarian and serious tone as he took the steps two 
at a time. ‘And happy Christmas.’ He shook the hand of the 
man standing in the doorway as he pushed past into the hall 
as if he had an inkling of who he was. 

Thank you for eoming, Doetor,’ the man replied in a similar 
tone. This way, please.’ He led the Doetor and Andi through 
the hall, passing oil paintings and a large grandfather eloek, 
and into a well-appointed drawing room. 

Bryant followed them in, erossing to the fireplaee and 
stooping down to poke at the dying embers of the fire. Onee it 
had flared up a little, he threw on a log from a metal box 
beside the grate. He gave it a quiek, gentle kiek to fix it in 
plaee, then stepped baek dusting his palms against eaeh 
other. 

He was a tall man, thin and middle-aged. His hair was 
blaek and slieked aeross his forehead, a single eurl eseaping 
and hanging down almost to his bushy eyebrows. His eyes 
were deep set and slightly too small for his faee. He was 
wearing a suit, his shirt white and his tie a safe blue. 

‘Gin and tonie?’ he demanded, suddenly setting off towards 
a mahogany drinks eabinet. All his movements were well- 
defined, determined, deliberate. 

‘Please,’ the Doetor said. That’s very kind. Ill have mine 
without the gin, though.’ 



‘Hah!’ Bryant’s laugh was as staccato as his movements. 
‘Keeping a elear head, eh? Very wise. Very wise.’ He handed 
the Doetor a heavy eut-glass tumbler filled with tonie. A 
single pieee of iee bobbed lazily in it. ‘Sit down.’ 

Thank you.’ The Doetor eollapsed into a leather sola, his 
legs bouneing up in the air for a moment as he landed. 

Andi Cave was already sitting in an armehair opposite. 
Bryant stood with his baek to the fire. He had not got himself 
a drink, the Doetor notieed. Nor Andi Cave. 

‘Well, this is very pleasant,’ the Doetor said as he sipped 
his own drink. ‘Not joining me?’ 

Bryant smiled, his mouth suddenly turning up at the edges 
and his eyes seeming to sink even deeper within his faee. 
Time enough later. Now then,’ he went on without 
appreeiable pause, ‘what’s the situation as you see it, 
Doetor?’ 

The Doetor took a deep breath. ‘Well 

‘1 gather you saw Randall,’ Bryant out in. 

‘Er, yes.’ The Doetor wasn’t used to being interrupted. 

‘He tell you anything?’ This time there was no ehanee for 
the Doetor to reply at all. Thought not. Hah! How’s the 
drink?’ 

The Doetor nodded, deeiding perhaps he would save his 
breath this time. 

‘Good, good. Delighted.’ Bryant turned and started to paee 
the rug in front of the fire. ‘Now then, we know that Randall 
is in toueh with the Russians, right?’ He glaneed at the 
Doetor for just long enough to get eonfirmation. ‘And 1 don’t 
need to tell you what the situation’s like over there at the 
moment.’ 

The Doetor shook his head, wondering what situation they 
were diseussing. 

‘You read his paper?’ 

The Doetor paused, his glass on the edge of his lips.’Er, 
well, you know. Just the headlines.’ He grinned through the 
bottom of the glass. 

‘Clear enough though, isn’t it? Military eoneerns about the 
Euro and unity. Predietions of break-up of the Union. 



Threats to NATO. Not in so many words of course. But the 
concerns are there if you read between the lines. For 
intelligent men like us, eh, Doctor?’ 

The Doctor shrugged modestly. ‘So what do you think 
General Randall intends?’ 

Bryant stopped dead in his tracks. ‘That’s the question, 
isn’t it?’ he barked. ‘Nothing before the new year. But then... 
He has to act before the defence cuts take effect in February. 
And all the rumblings indicate that January first is some sort 
of d-day for them. Millennium day. Maybe something to do 
with this millennium bug business then. Whatever.’ 

The Doctor nodded as if he understood and agreed with all 
of this. ‘Well,’ he said. ‘Quite.’ 

Bryant lifted the half-empty glass from the Doctor’s hand 
even as it was travelling towards his lips. ‘Knew I could count 
on you. Doctor. Thanks so much for your time.’ 

‘Not at all. Always happy to help.’ His wide smile rivalled 
Bryant’s as the Doctor leaped to his feet and shook Bryant’s 
hand again. Somehow in the same gesture he managed to 
retrieve the glass, drain it, and return it to Bryant. ‘Well, if 
that’s all for now...’ 

‘Indeed, Doctor. Indeed.’ 

The Doctor was at the door, Andi Cave just ahead of him, 
waiting in the hallway when Bryant called out: ‘Oh, and 
Doctor? Best leave this to us from now on, eh? Professionals, 
you know. Randall probably knows we’re on to him, and hell 
back off the small fry if you keep your heads down.’ 

The Doctor set his lips into a determined smile and 
thumped his fist in the air. ‘Good-oh,’ he said. The fist 
opened into a wave, and with a flick of the scarf he was gone. 

‘Bryant?’ Harry asked in astonishment. ‘Not James Bryant?’ 

The Doctor shrugged. ‘I don’t think we’re on first name 
terms,’ he admitted. ‘He certainly didn’t wish me a happy 
Christmas.’ 

Harry started rummaging through a pile of papers and 
magazines on the floor of his living room. 

‘Harry, are you giving me your full attention?’ 



What? Sorry, Doctor.’ He pulled a newspaper from the pile 
and started leafing through it. After a few moments he found 
the page he was hunting for and folded the paper so that a 
pieture was on the front. This James Bryant?’ 

The Doetor took the paper and stared at the grainy blaek 
and white photograph. Tes, ‘he said. ‘You know him?’ 

‘Not personally. But I should think everyone in the eountry 
knows who he is. Exeept you, apparently.’ 

That would explain a lot.’ The Doetor stared at the eeiling. 
‘So who is he?’ 

‘He’s a spin doetor. Works direetly for the Prime Minister.’ 

‘He’s a spin?’ the Doetor repeated in puzzlement. What do 
you mean, Harry? A spin? I’ve never heard of a spin.’ 

‘No, Doetor. He’s a spin doetor.’ Harry sighed. ‘I mean, he’s 
a spin doetor, Doetor.’ 

The Doetor was on his feet in a flash, finger held up as if in 
revelation. ‘Harry, he’s a spin doetor.’ 

‘Exaetly. He got involved in polities a eouple of years ago, 
ahead of the big eleetion win for the government. They say he 
was the arehiteet of it, revised their strategy, wrote the 
manifesto, you know. He’s not an MP or anything, more sort 
of a poliey adviser on, well, everything. ’ 

‘Ambitious, eh?’ the Doetor asked darkly. 

‘Apparently not. Didn’t use to be, an 5 rway. Though reeently 
he’s been gathering more power round himself. They say the 
PM ean’t sneeze without Bryant’s say so.’ 

‘And now this Bryant is worried about General Randall.’ 
The Doetor sniffed. ‘Perhaps we should all be worried about 
General Randall.’ 

‘I think there may be more than General Randall to worry 
about, Doetor,’ Harry said. 

‘Oh?’ 

Harry pulled the ehip from one jaeket poeket, from the 
other he took the CD that Mason had given him. The offiee 
they raided, whoever they are, was storing these.’ 

The Doetor took the small box eontaining the ehip. His 
expression was dark as he peered through the easing. 



holding it delicately, almost nervously, between forefinger 
and thumb. 

‘It all came from a company that shut down,’ Harry was 
saying quietly. ‘I.’ 

‘Voracians,’ the Doctor breathed. ‘Nasty bio-mechanical 
snakes in human clothing,’ he muttered. ‘Automated office 
technology gone mad. Harry, this is far more serious than 
even I thought.’ He looked seriously at Harry. Then frowned. 
‘What’s that?’ 

Harry was holding a small package. It was wrapped in 
shiny gold paper and had a red ribbon tied in a bow round it. 
‘It’s well gone midnight, so happy Christmas, Doctor,’ he 
said. ‘It’s your present.’ 

The Doctor took the package gingerly. ‘Just as long as it’s 
not my past or future.’ He held it a moment, then beamed. 
Thank you, Harry,’ he said. 

‘Well, open it,’ Harry said. 

The Doctor nodded. He turned the package over in his 
hands several times. Then he ripped the paper off. 

‘It’s not much. I’m afraid. Wasn’t really sure what to get 
you.’ 

The Doctor looked in bewilderment at the pair of bright 
blue socks he had just unwrapped. There were little 
snowmen embroidered on them. And snowflakes. ‘Well, never 
mind, Harry,’ he said quietly. ‘It’s the thought that counts.’ 
He stuffed the socks and the torn wrapping paper into his 
pocket. The ribbon dangled out of the side. When his hand 
emerged it was holding a small white linen bag. This is for 
you, Harry,’ he said. 

‘Oh thank you. Doctor.’ Harry took the bag. ‘You shouldn’t 
have, really.’ He began to untie the string at the top. 

The Doctor put his hand over Harry’s. ‘Don’t open it,’ he 
whispered. 

‘What? Why not?’ 

The Doctor shook his head. He was grinning. ‘It’s not 
meant to be opened,’ he said. 

Then what is it for?’ 

‘It’s for fun.’ 



‘Fun?’ 

‘Yes,’ the Doetor said patiently. ‘You elap or make a noise at 
it.’ 

Harry nodded slowly. ‘I see.’ 

The Doetor nodded at him, raising his eyebrows in 
eneouragement. 

‘Right.’ Harry put the bag down on the table. He stood elose 
to it, his hands poised. 

‘Well, go on,’ the Doetor said. 

Harry elapped his hands together, onee, loudly. The sound 
of raueous laughter erupted from inside the bag. Harry 
stared at it. After a moment, both he and the Doetor were 
laughing too. 

‘Like I said,’ the Doetor eommented onee the bag had 
stopped laughing, ‘it’s for fun.’ He pieked up the bag, showed 
Harry the small switeh stieking through a hole at the baek, 
and switehed it off. Then he handed the bag to Harry. 

‘Like you said,’ Harry agreed as he stuffed the bag into his 
jaeket poeket, ‘it’s the thought that eounts.’ 

The main sereen showed the outside of the building again. 
Bardell was wearing a headset - mierophone and earpieee - to 
direet the operation. 

‘Lights, now.’ 

The lights in the building and on the street outside went 
out. Again the image on the sereen was ehanging, the 
building getting eloser as the viewpoint shifted. Through the 
glass doors, seeurity guards eould be seen milling about in 
the red emergeney lights. 

‘Emergeney lighting, now.’ 

The red glow dimmed and died and there was eomplete 
darkness. 

‘Alarms.’ 

Through the speakers beside the sereen, the wail of the fire 
alarm was a sudden seream of noise. A moment later the 
doors of the building opened and the guards started to run 
out. 

‘Switeh to Hertman’s visual eortex.’ 



The picture changed. A close view of an emergency exit at 
the back of the same building. 

‘Release emergency doors.’ 

The door sprang slightly open with a click. 

‘We’re lucky it’s a new building,’ Cutter said quietly. ‘We 
should have done it this way the first time, given we have 
access to the security and safety systems.’ 

‘Hertman was not aware that we had SB chips available to 
us within the building’s security infrastructure,’ Clark said. 
He was sitting beside Cutter at the other side of the room, 
watching as Bardell gave instructions. 

‘Hertman should have checked,’ Bardell said quietly. ‘He is 
the project manager for Clawback.’ 

‘We all make mistakes,’ Clark apologised. 

‘No,’ Cutter said simply, sharply. Then he turned his 
attention back to the screen. 

‘Hertman’s team is in,’ Bardell said. 

On the screen, a torch played over a plain door. The view 
focused on a picklock forcing its way into a Yale lock. 

‘You’d think they would use electronics,’ Bardell said. ‘More 
reliable. For us.’ 

The door was open, the torch light now flashing over rows 
of rack shelving. Boxes were pulled out, inspected. Some 
were put back on the shelves, others were pushed into the 
arms of one of the dark figures that had followed Hertman 
into the room. The whole sequence was relayed through his 
eyes. 

‘We have the software,’ Bardell confirmed. 

Cutter was leaning forward, rocking slightly as he watched. 
‘And the hardware? The bug? We must have the bug.’ 

A voice crackled through the speakers, the first speech they 
had heard. ‘Negative on locating the chip,’ it said. ‘It doesn’t 
seem to be here.’ 

Cutter was on his feet. ‘Of course it’s there.’ He was 
shouting across the dimly lit room at the screen. ‘Find it, do 
you hear me? Whatever it takes, find it.’ 



Going Underground 


Mason called the poliee first. Immediately afterwards he 
ealled Harry. 

‘Should I go baek over there?’ Harry asked the Doetor. 

‘What for, Harry? They’ve already got what they wanted.’ 
The Doetor frowned, and lifted the small plastie box again. 
Inside the ehip rested obliviously on its foam padding. ‘Or 
have they?’ he wondered. 

A thought had oeeurred to Harry too. ‘Did Condef have 
anything like that?’ he asked. 

‘We need to know more.’ The Doetor blew out a long breath. 
‘If there’s another group of Voraeians here, besides the ones 
that reported to Lionel Stabfield at I, then we need to smoke 
them out.’ 

‘How do we do that, Doetor?’ 

The Doetor eonsidered. ‘Let’s think about what we do know, 
Harry,’ he said slowly. ‘A while baek, you and I and Sarah 
managed to stop a group of Voraeians from unleashing a 
digital ereature ealled Voraetyll into the Internet.’ 

‘Over a year ago,’ Harry said. ‘And these Voraeian things 
were some sort of amalgam of huge alien reptile and 
eomputer system. They wanted to liberate all the eomputer 
teehnology on Earth and enslave all of us.’ 

‘All organie life,’ the Doetor agreed. ‘That was what 
Voraetyll did. It set teehnology free, gave it reasoning and 
intelligenee, and a pathologieal hatred of humanity. So now 
we know.’ 

‘Know what?’ Harry wondered if he had missed something. 

‘Know that the group of Voraeians we defeated were not 
alone. There is at least one other group on Earth. And again 



they’re using a multinational eorporation as a front. And 
again they have some plan to enslave us to the maehines.’ 

Yes, but how?’ 

The Doetor tapped his forefinger against his ehin as he 
eonsidered the question. ‘Bryant thought it was something to 
do with this millennium bug thing.’ He leaped to his feet and 
began paeing up and down as he thought. You say the poliee 
are holding the man who tried to break into Chapel’s plaee 
the first time?’ 

‘If he is a man,’ Harry said slowly, ‘not some pieee of alien 
offiee equipment with human appendages.’ His faee 
brightened. ‘I see what you mean. I’ll get on to it.’ 

‘Good idea, Harry.’ 

‘What are you going to do, Doetor?’ 

The Doetor elieked his tongue. ‘I’m going to talk to George 
Gardner about the millennium bug,’ he said. 

Another fragment, another pieee of the jigsaw. Dave watehed 
in satisfaetion as the eode fragment retrieved from an 
antiquated server in the Ukraine slotted into plaee. The 
image on his sereen was beginning to take shape. At first, the 
fragments he had reeovered or been given had been random, 
not linked or related to eaeh other. But with eaeh pieee the 
pieture improved. There were several plaees where the eode 
linked up now, and a pieture of the overall system he was 
reassembling was beginning to take form. 

The resultant image eurled and twisted as the pieture 
rotated in front of him. The representation, the physieal 
shape, was a spiralling form that reminded Dave of a DNA 
helix. Or a snake. 

He watehed the image for a while. There was a soothing 
effeet from the languid, slow rotation. And as he watehed, 
Dave deeided to look inside some of the fragments. Just a 
quiek peek with a hex editor, nothing mueh. He wasn’t 
supposed to, in faet he had been expressly forbidden to 
examine any of the eode. But it might help him to reeover the 
rest if he had some idea of what it really was. 

And an 5 rway, who would ever know? 



Harry spent the morning phoning round his eontaets within 
the serviee. The poliee inspeetor Mason thought was in 
eharge of the ease turned out to have been moved on to 
something else and was unwilling or unable to help. It was, 
he pointed out, Christmas Day. 

Eventually Harry managed to find out the name of the 
offieer in eharge of the investigation into the raid on Ashley 
Chapel Logisties. The question now was where were they 
holding their prisoner, and how mueh of a fight would it be to 
get to see him? 

George Gardner was bored, and this was not a good sign. He 
had no idea how long he would be holed up inside his 
bunker, and he had a staek of books as well as a shelf of 
eomputer games he hadn’t looked at yet. But inside the 
eonerete tomb he felt isolated and alone. At least there was 
the TV. For the moment. Until it blaeked out at midnight on 
31 Deeember 1999, as he was inereasingly sure it would. 

He was sitting in the large, main living room of his bunker. 
There were mats on the eonerete floor, and several posters 
taped to the eonerete walls. A few armehairs were dotted 
about, and bookshelves were pushed up against some of the 
walls. On one side of the room was a long trestle table with 
half a dozen eomputers and monitors on it. The wires and 
eables snaked down behind to a junetion box. 

The one thing of whieh George was absolutely eertain, the 
one area where he had no doubts at all, was that nobody 
eould possibly get inside the bunker. Not only that, but he 
had eoneealed infrared CCTV eameras watehing every part of 
the exterior and relaying their pietures to a laptop in the 
main living area. The software on the eomputer, whieh he 
had written himself, would alert him as soon as any of the 
eamera images showed more movement than a bird or a tree 
waving in the breeze. 

So when the Doetor walked briskly into the room and sank 
himself into the ehair beside George, he wasn’t sure whether 
to laugh, ery, or seream. 



He settled for gaping astonishment. ‘How the hell did you 
get in here?’ he demanded in a shaky voiee as soon as he had 
reeovered enough for his voiee to work. 

The Doetor looked surprised. “Through the door.’ He half 
turned to point. “You just saw me.’ 

‘No, I meant...’ 

The same way as I got into Condef,’ the Doetor whispered 
loudly. He gave a eurt nod as if that ended the matter. ‘Now, I 
think it would be helpful if you and I had a little ehat,’ he 
went on. Tell me about the year 2000.’ 

George laughed, a short, loud, nervous laugh. ‘End of 
eivilisation as we know it,’ he said. 

‘Do you really believe that?’ 

‘More and more. That’s why I’m here.’ He pointed round the 
room as he spoke. ‘I have a storeroom of tinned food, my own 
generators through there. The whole plaee is eompletely self- 
eontained and eompletely sealed.’ He paused for a moment to 
frown at the Doetor. 

“Well, I hope you remembered the tin opener,’ the Doetor 
said quietly. 

George ignored him. This was an old Cold War bunker. I 
bought it earlier this year, just in ease. I never really 
thought... But the eloser we get, the more I learn...’ He 
turned to faee the Doetor. ‘At best, Doetor, soeiety will break 
down for a short while. People will abandon the eities. There 
will be looters, seavengers. People will die. Probably a lot of 
people.’ He shook his head. ‘And nobody seems to eare about 
that. The millennium is almost on us and we’re not even 
elose to being ready. Even at Condef our Y2K plan puts us 
out till the middle of January. And that’s assuming there’s 
power for the systems and eomputers so we ean finish the 
job.’ 

‘But you’re prepared.’ 

‘Barely. I’ve been trying. I know how to eateh and elean 
fish. How to trap animals. I know how to tan leather, make 
eandles, sew and weave. But it’s frightening how mueh I 
don’t know, Doetor.’ 

The Doetor smiled. “Well, it’s healthy to know that at least.’ 



‘My family think I’m mad,’ George went on. He stood up 
and went over to one of the bookeases. “There’s room here for 
them if they want it. I think they’ll eome, if they ean get here.’ 
He was rifling through a pile of magazines. ‘Somewhere 
here...’ he murmured. He pulled out a magazine at last. ‘Here 
we are. I read this artiele when it eame out last January. 
Seared the hell out of me. Terrifying, in faet. That’s when I 
started looking round for somewhere to hole up if the worst 
happened.’ 

‘And you think it will?’ the Doetor asked. 

George nodded. ‘I thought Condef was in bad shape. But I 
was wrong. When I started looking at other systems and 
eompanies I found that Condef was pretty well off. And then 
things started getting worse.’ 

The rogue ehips, the Silver Bullet stuff.’ 

“Yes, Doetor. I’ve been on the newsgroups and trolling the 
Internet sinee I got here.’ He laughed again, less nervous 
now. There’s not mueh else to do down here after all. 
An 3 rway, I’ve found others who are worried about the ehip. It 
seems to erop up ever 3 rwhere. It’s in everything these days. 
And everyone’s as eonfused and in the dark as I am.’ 

He dropped the magazine down on a ehair and went over to 
the trestle table. ‘I’ve got it here,’ he said quietly. ‘Reseued it 
from what was left of my house.’ 

The Doetor joined him at the table. Between two of the 
personal eomputers, set into an otherwise bare eireuit board, 
was the SB005 ehip. One edge of it was slightly blaekened. 

‘I’ve got it isolated from anything that has any sort of 
external eonneetion.’ 

“Very wise,’ the Doetor said quietly. He stared at the ehip 
for a while, rubbing his ehin thoughtfully. ‘And what have 
you diseovered?’ 

‘Praetieally nothing. It’s as if it doesn’t want me to know, as 
if it ean hide away its strueture, its mieroeode, its instruetion 
set. It’s like...’ he shrugged. 

‘Like nothing on Earth?’ the Doetor suggested. 



Well yes.’ George grinned. ‘But you’re not suggesting -’ He 
broke off as he saw the Doetor’s serious expression. ‘You 
ean’t be serious.’ 

The Doetor was looking at the ehip again, his forefinger 
gently grazed its surfaee. ‘Oh this is a very serious thing, Mr 
Gardner. Very serious indeed.’ 

‘I’ve been ealling it the millennium bug ehip,’ George said 
slowly. ‘1 have managed to get something out of it.’ 

‘And?’ 

‘And it seares me. This ehip, as far as 1 ean tell anything 
about it, emulates the Y2K problem.’ 

The Doetor’s eyes narrowed. ‘You mean it introduees the 
problem to systems that might otherwise not suffer from it?’ 

George nodded. ‘But that part of the ehip is dormant. 
That’s how 1 eould get into it, 1 think.’ 

Then, when someone aetivates it, either by means of a 
timer or some remote signal... Bingo!’ 

That’s right. Massive and eomplete systems failure.’ 

The Doetor pushed his hat to the baek of his head. ‘If 1 
were going to set these ehips off at a given time and didn’t 
want anyone to suspeet that was what was happening, then 
January 1st 2000 would seem like a good bet.’ He tapped his 
finger on the table beside the eireuit board. ‘I’d diseonneet 
this from your systems well before then if 1 were you.’ 

George was smiling now, though. ‘1 don’t think so,’ he said. 

‘You don’t think so?’ 

He shook his head. ‘1 think I’ve deaetivated this one.’ 

The Doetor gave a sudden laugh, and pointed direetly at 
George’s faee. ‘You have a solution, an antidote to the ehip.’ 

Well, sort of. I’ve an idea whieh 1 think will work on a 
single ehip if you ean link direetly to it. But eaeh ehip will 
have an ident eode to know whether it’s being signalled to. 
You eouldn’t stop them all that way, or even a few of them. 
No, you’d have to do it ehip by ehip.’ 

‘And that’s assuming it works,’ the Doetor said. 

‘And there are millions of them,’ George added. 

‘Not on the whole promising then.’ 



‘Unless you know something?’ George suggested. 
‘Something about the ehip’s origins, how it was 
programmed? ’ 

But the Doetor was shaking his head. ‘Nothing useful I 
fear.’ He walked briskly baek to the armehair, head down, 
hands in trouser poekets. ‘Come and sit down,’ he said as he 
slumped into the ehair again. ‘Let me tell you a story.’ 

‘All right.’ George sat next to the Doetor, perehed on the 
edge of the ehair, attentive as the Doetor spoke. 

There is a planet in the eonstellation of Skythos ealled 
Vorella,’ the Doetor said. He glaneed aeross to see George’s 
reaetion, then eontinued. ‘Vorella developed along similar 
lines to Earth. There were a few exeeptions, for instanee the 
dominant life form developed from reptilian aneestors rather 
than the ape strand of mammal. But eventually, the 
Vorellans reaehed the same point of development as you 
have. A relianee on teehnology; information superhighways; 
prolifie use of eomputer and digital hardware and software in 
every area of eivilised life. And then eame the Great 
Reekoning.’ 

George was frowning. ‘What was that?’ 

The Vorellans had built a planet-wide offiee systems 
network. A reasoning proeessor, an artifieial intelligenee 
whieh they ealled Voraeia. The system beeame self-aware 
within seven minutes of going online. Within an hour it had 
deeided that organie life was ineffieient and of no use.’ 

That’s ridieulous,’ George snorted. 

‘Oh I don’t know,’ the Doetor retorted. ‘Look at it from 
Voraeia’s point of view. It was organie life that neeessitated 
the less effieient offiee proeedures like eleetronie mail and 
printing. Within a week Voraeia had eontrol of the global 
networks and introdueed every eomponent ehip on the planet 
to the expert reasoning shell whieh held these arguments.’ 

‘It took over?’ 

‘Not quite. Voraeia had misjudged the native Vorellans - 
they put up a fight and eventually won.’ 

‘So how does this explain the millennium ehip?’ 



The Doctor eased himself deeper into the chair and kicked 
his legs out in front of him. ‘Before it was destroyed, Voracia 
realised that some aspects of organic life were indeed useful. 
But it still believed that they should be secondary to the 
digital life form rather than the other way round. It even got 
as far as creating some prototype hybrid life forms.’ 

‘1 see.’ 

‘Do you?’ The Doctor did not wait for an answer. ‘When 
Voracia was destroyed, some of these life forms, these 
Voracians, escaped and came to Earth. 1 thought I’d sorted 
them all out, but it seems 1 missed a few.’ 

‘So what are they, these Voracians? You said they were 
organic-machine hybrids.’ 

That’s right.’ 

‘So they’re like people with artificial implants and limbs?’ 

The Doctor eased himself to his feet and took a deep 
breath. ‘Not exactly,’ he said. His eyes were fixed on George. 
They are like computers, office machinery and processors, 
with organic implants and limbs.’ 

George’s expression was a mixture of disgust and disbelief. 

Their brains remained robotic, but organic subsystems 
were slaved to them - the lobes grafted on as extra storage 
and intuitive processing regulated by the central positronics. 
Since native Vorellan determination and will seemed to 
transcend the brain and permeate their whole being, other 
organic elements were also introduced, largely 1 think at 
random and as they became... available. Some Voracian 
warriors merely had organic limbs, others were almost 
completely organic apart from the central processor. Some of 
them need to eat and in some cases even to sleep though the 
very act of both disgusts them.’ 

George’s throat was dry, his voice husky as he asked: ‘So 
what do they want here?’ 

‘Voracia programmed them with a sense of self- 
preservation. Now they see themselves as the bearers of 
Voracia’s genius and the genesis of a new, superior race. 
They have found a world with a suitable emerging digital 
information infrastructure and now they are determined to 



“liberate”, as they see it, the teehnology here on Earth. If they 
have their way, all organie life will be enslaved to the 
maehines rather than destroyed - not merged with it as they 
are, but a looser assoeiation of teehnology and organism: 
master and slave. 

The Doetor strode aeross to the ehair where George had 
dropped the magazine. He pieked it up and leafed through. Is 
this it? “The Millennium Bug”?’ 

George nodded, and the Doetor quiekly turned the pages. 
Then he dropped the magazine baek on to the ehair. 

"You should read it, Doetor,’ George said. 

‘I have.’ The Doetor grinned. The author is a friend of mine, 
aetually.’ His grin faded and his faee beeame grim. ‘And if 
you found it terrifying, that’s not the half of it.’ 



oe 

Operating Sgstem 


It was looking more and more like a snake. A few more 
segments of its writhing body had been added, and Dave was 
well on the way to traeking down another. On the side by the 
sereen lay a eardboard box from the previous evening. The lid 
was slightly open, revealing a single eongealing lump of pizza 
left inside. Dave was so intent on the display as he traeked 
through a network in Canada that he did not hear Clark 
enter the small offiee. 

When Clark spoke it was from right behind Dave, making 
him flineh in surprise. ‘You are getting elose.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Dave said without taking his eyes off the sereen. 
There’s a subroutine that was registered in the direetory of a 
server in Montreal a few months ago. The file’s gone now, but 
the Montreal server replieated with one in “White Plains, New 
York. The White Plains server went legs up a few weeks ago, 
so I’m looking for another Domino replieation from the 
souree.’ 

‘Maybe it didn’t send it an 5 rwhere else,’ Clark said. 

Dave shook his head, the pointer on the sereen traeking 
along a thin filament of blue pixels. ‘Doesn’t matter, it’s not a 
souree target thing. The Lotus software they mostly use 
updates both ends of the ehain from eaeh other, keeps them 
in syneh. It’s pretty mean teehnology.’ 

Clark said nothing for a while as Dave eontinued to seroll 
aeross sereens, traeking lines and oeeasionally hitting a key. 
‘Come on, eome on,’ he murmured. ‘I ean feel it’s here 
somewhere. I just know it is.’ After a while he gave a small 
exelamation of joy and leaned baek in his seat. ‘Whoah!’ 



On the screen a window opened over the network of lines, 
and a counter showed how many bytes had been downloaded 
across the network. ‘Got it,’ Dave said quietly. 

The counter was replaced by the revolving image of the 
snake-code. A new section of code, a small gunmetal grey 
plate, clicked into place on the back of the creature and Dave 
turned and smiled at Clark. ‘Am I brilliant or what?’ 

Clark did not smile back. ‘You opened a code block this 
morning,’ he said. ‘You shouldn’t have done that.’ His voice 
was dangerously quiet and calm. 

‘Hey, what’s the harm?’ Dave turned back to the screen. 
‘What is this thing an 5 rway? Some sort of neural AI system?’ 

He reached out a hand towards the pizza box left from the 
night before. As his hand snaked inside, Clark reached out 
and slammed the lid shut violently on it. Dave screamed in 
pain and surprise and snatched his hand away. 

Clark was leaning over him again, his hands on the arms of 
the chair so that Dave was trapped in his seat, their faces 
close together. 

Dave caught a whiff of Clark’s oily breath as he snapped 
angrily: ‘I said, you shouldn’t have done that.’ Clark stood 
up, letting go of the arms of the chair. ‘Mr Cutter would like 
to see you, Dave,’ he said. ‘On the seventh floor.’ His voice 
was calm again, almost without expression. But there was 
hint of satisfaction, perhaps of amusement as he added: ‘He 
wants to show you some reaiiy mean technology.’ 

He had considered staying at Condef, but in the end the 
Doctor decided to borrow a laptop and some chip-testing 
hardware and move elsewhere. He did not want to make it 
too difficult for them, after all. He thought about going back 
to Harry’s but he didn’t want to tell them where that was if 
they didn’t know already, and he doubted Harry would thank 
him if they wrecked the place. 

He had hired a car, which was a challenge on Boxing Day, 
as well as being something of an experience for all concerned, 
and driven round looking for the right place. He had 
eventually settled for an unremarkable guest house in the 



suburbs. So long as there was a power line and a telephone, 
that was fine. 

The room was small. There wasn’t spaee enough to pull the 
stool out property from under the dressing table the Doetor 
was using as a desk, so he sat on the bed. The laptop was 
powered on, eonneeted to the mains power supply and to the 
phone soeket in the wall. It had not oeeurred to the Doetor 
that he would need an Internet aeeount, so he haeked into 
one at random and started downloading the mail. Anything, 
so long as there was a eonneetion. He would forward the mail 
baek to the same aeeount so nothing was lost. 

While the mail was downloading, he attaehed the ehip 
tester to the COM port at the baek of the small eomputer. 
Then he took the small transparent plastie box from his eoat 
poeket and opened it. He hesitated just a moment before 
earefully removing the ehip Harry had taken from the Ashley 
Chapel store room and plaeing it in the tester. He eheeked its 
pins were properly soeketed. 

‘Now then,’ he breathed, ‘let’s see how mueh they want you 
baek, shall we?’ 

Dave was hardly prepared for what he saw when the lift door 
opened. He knew that both the sixth and seventh floors were 
off limits, and assumed they were further offiees and board 
rooms. But he stepped out of the lift into a large, brightly lit 
room. There were large double doors at the far end of the 
room, and what looked like a hospital table in the middle. 

Byron Cutter was standing close to the lift. One side of his face was twisted into a strange half 
grin as he turned to face Dave. 'Ah, Mr Hedges/ he said brightly, 'I've just had some rather 
good news.' 

‘Oh?’ Dave shuffled his feet nervously. He was aware of 
Clark standing uneomfortably elose behind him. 

‘We should soon be able to provide you with another pieee 
of eode. A eomplete mieroeode ehip subsystem in faet.’ 

That’s great,’ Dave said, sounding less than enthusiastie. 
What was going on here? Why was Cutter dressed like 
someone out of ER? 



‘As I said, good news.’ Cutter was walking slowly towards 
him now. ‘I like good news,’ he said, his voiee quieter now, 
almost threatening. ‘But Mr Clark brought me some bad 
news earlier this morning, didn’t you, Clark?’ 

As if in answer, Clark grabbed Dave’s arms, twisting them 
up behind his baek. 

‘Some bad news about you, Mr Hedges,’ Cutter said. ‘And 
that’s bad news for you too. I’m afraid.’ 

Clark was pulling Dave now, dragging him aeross the room, 
past Cutter and towards the table. He eould see the trolley of 
surgieal instruments beside it. He eould see the framework 
behind the bed, the drills and blades attaehed to extendible 
arms. He eould see the eylinders of anaesthetie and the mask 
hanging over the head of the bed. 

‘We’ve tolerated you for a long time here at Silver Bullet.’ 
Cutter’s voiee seemed to be eoming through layers of eotton 
wool. 

Clark was foreing Dave baekwards on to the bed, pulling 
the mask down to his faee. He eould hear his own shouts and 
sereams as he struggled, but Clark seemed ineredibly strong. 
And above that noise he eould hear Cutter’s quiet voiee, ealm 
and reasonable. 

‘We’ve put up with your flagrant violation of the dress eode, 
with your disgusting eating habits. In feet, we’ve put up with 
your easual insubordination for too long. But not any more, 
Mr Hedges.’ 

Cutter was leaning over him now, was pulling a surgieal 
mask over his foee, was going muzzy as Dave lost 
eonseiousness. 

‘Not any more.’ 

The Doetor was lying on his baek on the bed, staring at the 
eraeked and diseoloured eeiling. Although it was night time, 
he was fully elothed even down to his hat and searf. When 
the fire alarm went off he grinned broadly, but made no effort 
to move. 

‘Bit obvious,’ he muttered, reaehing into his jaeket poeket 
and pulling out a jelly baby. He popped it into his mouth and 



chewed thoughtfully. ‘Unless there really is a fire, I suppose,’ 
he said indistinetly round the remains of the sweet. 

He swung his legs over the edge of the bed and stood up. 
‘Best to be sure.’ He stuek his hat on his head and took the 
three small steps needed to get him to the door of the small 
room and pulled it open. The volume of the alarm inereased 
immediately and he wineed. As he was wineing, a sprinkler 
above him eame on. He stood for a few seeonds under the full 
foree of the water, letting it easeade down from the brim of 
his hat. 

The eorridor was badly lit, and there were no windows. 
Further down it he eould see several dark shapes, people, 
moving towards him. 

‘Fire!’ the Doetor announeed loudly as he strode 
purposefully towards them. ‘Follow me.’ 

He showed no surprise that the figures were wearing masks 
over their faees, pretending not to notiee and starting down 
the narrow stairease. He did not need to look baek to know 
that they were not following him. 

Almost as soon as he had started down the stairs, the 
Doetor turned round and leaped baek up them. He was in 
time to see the last of the figures disappear into his room. He 
nodded with satisfaetion and tried the nearest door. It was 
looked, but the room next to it was open and the Doetor 
dueked inside. The bed showed signs of having been vaeated 
in a hurry. A ehair by the dressing table was lying on its side. 
The Doetor peered out through a eraek between door and 
frame, waiting for the figures to emerge from his room. Sure 
enough, they were soon walking quiekly towards the stairs, 
pulling their masks off as they went. 

They had removed their masks now, and the Doetor was 
not surprised to reeognise the tall thin man in the lead as 
Byron Cutter’s eolleague from the meeting at Condef. Nor was 
he surprised that the man was holding a small transparent 
plastie box. Almost as if he knew the Doetor was there, the 
man paused outside the room, and pushed the box 
eontaining the ehip into his poeket. Then the figures were 
gone, and the eorridor was empty apart from the sound of the 



alarm and the water showering down and pooling on the 
floor. 

‘So what went wrong?’ Harry asked. 

The man just stared at him. No answer, no expression. No 
sign even that he had heard. 

‘I asked you what went wrong,’ Harry said again. It had 
taken him a day and half the night to find where they were 
holding him, and Harry was frustrated and tired. ‘I know who 
you are, Ralf Kurby.’ That mueh was on the eharge sheet, he 
just hoped it was eorreet. He paused just for a moment, ‘And 
I know what you are.’ 

There was something now, a slight flieker in the almond- 
shaped pupils of the eyes. 

Harry nodded. ‘Oh yes, you know theyll give you a medieal 
before you’re eommitted for trial. That’s standard. We have to 
address the situation before that happens or we’re in a no- 
win seenario.’ Behind his baek, Harry’s fingers were erossed. 
‘Mr Cutter wouldn’t like that, now would he?’ 

‘I don’t know you,’ Kurby said slowly. ‘I shall need 
eonfirmation.’ 

‘No time,’ Harry snapped. ‘I repeat, what went wrong?’ 

‘Hertman was there, he saw.’ 

Harry shook his head. ‘Not good enough, we need your 
aeeount for eorroborative purposes. I want to know 
everything from your perspeetive. Everything.’ He had the 
fingers of both hands erossed now. 

‘Operation Clawbaek,’ Kurby said quietly. ‘Objeetive: 
retrieval of mieroeode subroutines and ehip eode for Voraetyll 
reassembly. ’ 

When he heard this, Harry knew he’d lost it. It was 
impossible to keep his expression blank, and he knew at 
onee that Kurby had seen the surprise in his faee at the 
mention of Voraetyll. 

‘You didn’t -’ Kurby said. ‘You don’t...’ 

‘Need to know,’ Harry snapped. ‘Continue your report.’ 



But the damage was done, it was too late. Kurby lapsed 
into silenee again, his faee a blank mask. He sat perfeetly 
still onee more, as if he had simply switehed off. 

Thank you,’ Harry said. He didn’t eare if Kurby was 
listening or not. Tou’ve already told me what 1 needed.’ 

As he erossed to the eell door and knoeked to be let out he 
eould feel Kurby’s eyes watehing him. 

Dave Hedges was in front of his sereen onee more. A small 
mieroehip was soeketed into a eireuit board eonneeted to the 
eomputer. A large seetion of the side of the snake was 
elieking into plaee, making the ereature almost eomplete. It 
just needed a head and a few seetions of sealy body to make 
it whole, to make it live again. 

Dave’s hand reaehed out, automatieally, for the pizza box 
on the table beside the sereen. As his fingers reaehed it, he 
started in surprise and looked at the box. One side of his faee 
twisted into a grimaee of disgust and he pushed the box 
away. It toppled over the edge of the table and landed upside- 
down on the floor. 

Dave returned his attention to the snake ereature. His lips 
eurled baek slightly in satisfaetion, allowing the light to shine 
on his metal teeth and refieet in the glass surfaee of the 
sereen. 



OH 

Information Received 


‘Hello, stranger,’ Robert Gibson ealled aeross the foyer as 
Harry entered the MIS building. ‘Where have you been 
hiding?’ 

‘I’ll tell you about it later,’ Harry promised. It was early 
morning and he was too tired to ehat. Gibson was reliable 
and they had worked together several times before. Harry 
made an effort to keep his work and his personal life, sueh as 
it was, separate. But Bob Gibson was as elose a friend as 
Harry had. They had investigated together, written reports 
together, got drunk together. But beeause of the rigours of 
the job, they did not get to spend mueh time soeialising 
either with eaeh other or with anyone else. 

The tall fair-haired man might be a useful asset onee they 
knew what they were doing. Harry knew from experienee that 
he eould trust him with his life. ‘Anything happening I need 
to know about?’ 

‘Not really. Pretty quiet. Usual Irish rumblings. Drugs 
otherwise.’ 

Terrifie.’ 

‘Oh,’ Gibson said as Harry started towards the elevators, 
‘there is one other thing. The emergeney orders from 
Whitehall in the event of eivil breakdown. You know, this 
millennium bug thing. Should be a eopy in your tray.’ 

Harry nodded. ‘Thanks, Bob.’ Probably nothing, he deeided 
as he pressed for the lift, but he would look at them in ease. 

Dave was sitting perfeetly still in front of his sereen. The 
positronie unit that eontrolled what was left of his own brain 
suggested and analysed possible strategies for traeking down 



the final code fragments. But so far, none of them had 
yielded results. 

Now he was working out a route to check through all the 
Domain Name Servers on the world wide web in order of 
probability of success. Somewhere deep inside his own 
fragmented mind he knew that this was not the way to do it, 
was not the approach he would have taken a few hours 
previously. But the AI systems silenced the thoughts before 
they could reach a conscious level. 

In a window at the corner of the screen the near-complete 
body of a headless snake twisted and turned as if writhing in 
pain. 

The tiny car the Doctor had hired was parked in the road 
outside the Silver Bullet building’s perimeter fence. The 
Doctor had been forced to take his hat off, partly to avoid 
being recognised as he followed the people who had taken the 
microchip, and partly because the roof of the car was not 
high enough for him to wear it. 

For a while he sat in the car, staring out of the side window 
at the building. There was a gate further along the road, with 
a small sentry-box-like hut where a security guard sat. As 
the Doctor watched, a red Post Office van rolled up to the 
gates. The guard and the driver exchanged a few words, then 
the gates opened and the van drove in. The gates swung shut 
behind it. 

The Doctor watched the van as it made its way up the 
drive, turning out of sight in front of the building. Then he 
looked back at the gates. After a moment he pulled open the 
car’s glove box and started going through the few contents. 
Map, hire contract, ice- scraper went flying over his shoulder. 
Eventually he gave a cry of delight and pulled out an 
envelope. It was plain white and unsealed. The Doctor shook 
out the contents - a card with the name and phone number 
of the hire company, several advertisement leaflets and a 
personal letter of welcome from the company’s president. The 
Doctor looked through them all, then grinned. 



‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I think that will do very nieely. I think hell 
appreeiate that.’ He stuffed the papers baek into the envelope 
and sealed it. Then he pulled a ehunky blaek felt pen from 
his poeket and wrote in bloek eapitals on the faee of the 
envelope: 

BYRON CUTTER - URGENT AND PERSONAL 

The Doetor waved the envelope in front of the guard at the 
gate, and the guard opened the gates and waved the Doetor 
through. 

It’s not what you write, it’s who you write,’ the Doetor said 
to himself as he parked outside the main entranee. There 
was a sign at the front of the parking plaee marked 
‘Reserved’. The Doetor looked at it, tipping his head slightly 
to one side as he did so. ‘How thoughtful,’ he deeided, and 
headed for the main doors. 

The platinum-blonde reeeptionist flashed a synthetie be- 
lipstieked smile and took the envelope without eomment. 

Thank you so mueh,’ the Doetor said. He was in disguise, 
of eourse, hat in poeket and searf tueked away inside his 
eoat. The reeeption area was a plain square of spaee with a 
reeeption desk in the middle and a bank of elevators at one 
end. 

He hesitated long enough to hear the reeeptionist pass the 
envelope to a eolleague and say: ‘See this gets to the sixth 
floor at onee.’ Then he made to leave. 

The Doetor had timed his movement so that he was 
momentarily hidden from the reeeptionist and the seeurity 
guard by several people walking past. When they had gone, 
the Doetor would be nowhere to be seen, presumably (he 
hoped) having left the building. In faet he joined the people 
heading into the building, and dueked into a stairwell beside 
the elevators. 

As the door shut behind him the Doetor was already 
bounding up the stairs. He eounted off the floors as he went. 
‘One... Two... Three... Four... Five...’ As he rounded the last 
eorner he stopped short, his nose an ineh from a heavy 
seeurity door aeross the stairs. ‘Six?’ he hazarded. ‘I’m sure 
this isn’t allowed by the fire regulations.’ 



There was a eard reader beside the door, but the Doetor 
ignored it. He knew the eomputer would register any 
tampering or unauthorised aeeess. So instead he direeted his 
sonie serewdriver at the hinges of the door. The serews were 
hidden between the door and the wall of eourse, but a 
direeted beam of sonie energy would be suffieient to shear 
them elean through. Onee he guessed that was done, the 
Doetor gripped the edge of the door by the wall and gently 
levered it away. With the hinges no longer attaehed to the 
wall, he was able to open the door as if it were hinged at the 
other side. 

Careful not to jog the sensor plate on the loek at the other 
edge just in ease there was a tamper alarm if anyone pulled 
at the door when it was loeked, the Doetor opened it wide 
enough to squeeze through. Leaving the door preeariously 
balaneed on the step, the Doetor pushed earefully through 
the gap and eontinued up the stairs. 

The door to the sixth floor was also badge-looked. But the 
Doetor wasn’t intending to go through it, so that was fine. He 
wasn’t really sure what he was intending other than 
establishing that the ehip was important and that it was the 
Silver Bullet people who wanted it - who were therefore 
Voraeians. But there was a saying about gift horses that 
rather appealed to him, so he pulled a stethoseope from his 
inside poeket, shaking it free of his searf. He plugged the 
earpieees in, and held the other end against the door. ‘Now 
this won’t hurt a bit,’ he reassured the door. 

The voiees were faint. But the Doetor’s hearing was more 
than aeute, and while it wasn’t elear he eould just about 
make out what was being said. It sounded as if there were 
only a few people on the sixth floor, and that was good. First 
it was good beeause it meant he wasn’t listening to a hubbub 
of irrelevant eonversations, and seeond it was good as it 
might mean there were aetually very few Voraeians. 

Or it might not. 

Cutter, Bardell and Clark, three of the four senior Voraeians 
at Silver Bullet, were in the war room. The atmosphere was 



strained, and Cutter was standing in front of his two 
subordinates, his faee like thunder. ‘Problems,’ he shouted. 
‘You bring me nothing but problems. Are neither of you 
eapable of an integrated preeipitative avoidanee plan?’ 

These were unforeseen,’ Clark said. 

‘Oh, so normally you do foresee problems, do you, Mr 
Clark?’ 

Bardell eame to Clark’s aid. The feasibility and probability 
projeetions rated a negligible ehanee of these events.’ 

‘So ehange the projeetions.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Cutter.’ 

Cutter was ealming slightly. ‘As we get more input data, so 
we learn.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Cutter.’ Bardell hesitated. ‘We do have a 
eontainment strategy for your approval.’ 

Cutter nodded, evidently pleased with this. Then present 
it, Mr Bardell. You won’t get unwarranted pushbaek from 
me.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Cutter. 1 won’t speak to eharts, if that is all 
right.’ 

‘Verbals are fine.’ 

Outside the door to the stairs, erouehing down 
uneomfortably, the Doetor strained to hear. 

The Hedges operation was premature,’ the one Cutter had 
addressed as Bardell was saying. The eontrol systems seem 
to have negated some organie-derived instinet or ability. He is 
no longer funetioning at maximum effieieney and it seems 
that we have lost the eapability to gather the final fragments 
through that means.’ 

‘And your reeommendation?’ Cutter asked. 

‘Abandon the Hedges angle. Keep him for assembly, but not 
for eolleetion.’ 

There was a pause, and the Doetor wondered if they had 
moved out of earshot. But then Cutter said: ‘And what about 
eolleetion?’ 

The pen. It provides 93 per eent of the missing soft 
eomponentry.’ 



‘And the other 7 per eent?’ 

Clark’s voiee now. “That ean be derived from the 93 per 
eent we shall then have. There is a 99.8 per eent probability 
of a sueeessful eompile first time.’ 

‘Very well,’ Cutter said after a short pause. ‘Ill authorise 
physieal eolleetion. The genie may be out of the bottle already 
due to other faetors, so the problems of potential revealment 
are redueed.’ 

‘Revealment?’ the Doetor whispered to himself. ‘I think his 
language program needs a bit of attention.’ 

The knoek on the door was so loud the Doetor almost 
pulled the stethoseope from his ears. For just a seeond he 
thought someone was knoeking on the door he was erouehed 
beside. But he realised that it was the outside of whatever 
door Cutter and his eolleagues were behind. 

‘Yes?’ Cutter’s voiee ealled out. 

A new voiee now, female and quiet. The Doetor strained to 
hear. ‘This just arrived for you, Mr Cutter, sir. I thought you 
should see it at onee as it’s marked urgent.’ 

‘Thank you, Imogen.’ 

The Doetor bundled his stethoseope baek into his poeket. 
Time to be going, I think,’ he muttered and started down the 
stairs. 

In the war room Cutter stared in eonfusion and disbelief at 
the letter from Harvey Dent, president of Cars-To-Go (Europe) 
Ltd. ‘Congratulations on seleeting...’ he read. ‘What is this?’ 

The Doetor eased himself round the door and pushed it 
gently baek into plaee behind him. He gave it a quiek polish 
with the end of his searf before turning and eontinuing down 
the stairs. Behind him the door rooked preeariously near the 
edge of the stair. 

‘Well done, Doetor,’ he eongratulated himself as he passed 
the fifth floor. ‘No one will ever guess you were here.’ 

‘What was that?’ Bardell demanded. They had all heard the 
noise. 



Clark shook his head and shrugged. ‘It sounded like 
something heavy falling down a flight of stairs,’ he said. 
Cutter’s glare sileneed any other suggestions he might have 
had. The next item on the agenda is Ralf Kurby,’ Bardell said, 
breaking the tense silenee. 

‘Ah yes,’ Cutter said quietly. ‘The ineompetent Mr Kurby. 
What shall we do with him?’ 

‘I believe the matter is now reaehing a priority threshold,’ 
Bardell said. ‘The following realtime feed was reeeived earlier 
today.’ He tapped a key on his laptop and turned to the 
sereen. The lights dimmed and a video image fliekered into 
life. It showed a man standing in front of a metal door. The 
walls either side of the door were white-washed briek. The 
man was tall, in his late forties. His hair was greying and 
thinning slightly at the front. He wore a blazer and slaeks 
and plain dark tie. ‘So what went wrong?’ the man asked. 

Bardell spoke over the pieture as the man asked the same 
question again: ‘Sullivan visited Kurby, as you ean see. 
Kurby, unfortunately wasn’t kept in the loop about Sullivan. 
As we shall also see.’ 

He tapped at the laptop again, and the image blurred as it 
wound forward a few seeonds. 

‘...you know they 11 give you a medieal before you’re 
eommitted for trial,’ Sullivan was saying now. ‘That’s 
standard. We have to address the situation before that 
happens or we’re in a no-win seenario. Mr Cutter wouldn’t 
like that, now would he?’ 

‘I don’t know you,’ Kurby’s voiee was louder that Sullivan’s, 
relayed direetly from his voiee box. ‘I shall need 
eonfirmation.’ 

‘Idiot,’ Cutter breathed, shaking his head. 

‘No time,’ Sullivan snapped. ‘I repeat, what went wrong?’ 

‘Hertman was there, he saw.’ 

‘Not good enough,’ Sullivan barked at him. ‘We need your 
aeeount for eorroborative purposes. I want to know 
everything from your perspeetive. Everything.’ 



‘Operation Clawback,’ Kurby said quietly. ‘Objective: 
retrieval of microcode subroutines and chip code for Voractyll 
reassembly.’ 

‘I have seen enough.’ Cutter was rising to his feet. The 
anger in his voice was laced with contempt. ‘The 
performance-impaired fool.’ 

‘You didn’t -’ Kurby’s voice said from the speakers beside 
the screen. ‘You don’t...’ 

Bardell turned it off and the screen faded to grey. 

‘At least he made the conclusion,’ Clark said. 

Too late. The damage may have been done.’ Cutter turned 
to Bardell. ‘And Sullivan may return, may question him 
further.’ 

‘He mentioned a medical examination.’ 

Cutter nodded. ‘We can’t allow that. Not at this juncture. 
Not until we’ve exited the next phase-gate at least.’ 

‘We next have a direct satellite link with Kurby’s systems in 
about two hours,’ Clark offered. 

‘Very well,’ Cutter agreed. ‘As soon as the relay switches in.’ 

‘And the increasingly annoying Mr Sullivan?’ 

Cutter stroked his chin. ‘He has escaped us once, him and 
this Doctor. They are resourceful, intelligent, dangerous. But 
they are also merely a distraction from the main project. For 
the moment.’ 

‘And if they become more than a distraction?’ Bardell said. 
‘If they begin to impact our schedules and performance 
criteria?’ 

‘I’m surprised you need to ask, Mr Bardell.’ Cutter’s voice 
was cold and emphatic. ‘If they threaten to disturb our 
schedules or objectives, then severance will be necessary.’ 

The Doctor was whistling happily and the evening was 
drawing in when he arrived back at Harry’s. 

‘You sound as if you’ve been having fun,’ Harry told him as 
they settled themselves in the living room. 

‘Oh, you know,’ the Doctor said dismissively. ‘Breaking and 
entering, listening at doors, spreading mmour and innuendo. 
That sort of thing. What have you been up to?’ 



‘I spoke to this Kurby chap,’ Harry said, and gave a brief 
account of the meeting. 

Voractyll,’ the Doctor said quietly. ‘I suspected as much. It 
ties in with what I overheard at Silver Bullet too. They’re 
trying to reassemble the creature. To have another go, as it 
were.’ He grinned suddenly. What they might call an upgrade 
release.’ 

Well, here’s something else to think about,’ Harry said, 
pulling a sheaf of papers from the table beside him. ‘I don’t 
know if or how it’s related, but these are the emergency 
instructions from the Home Office in the event of a civil 
breakdown as a result of the millennium bug.’ 

That sounds interesting,’ the Doctor agreed. 

Harry nodded. ‘Basically it boils down to getting troops on 
the streets and safeguarding key installations and facilities. 
Boosting people’s confidence and sorting out looters on the 
one hand, and keeping things going as they get back on their 
feet on the other.’ 

That sounds fair.’ 

Harry tossed the papers back on to the table. ‘Yes, except 
that the man in overall charge of the military side of things, 
the one who decides whether we need road blocks, curfews, 
or even martial law, is our old friend General Randall.’ 



Hatching Brief 


They were eareful. They knew that one of the men they were 
watehing at least was a professional. The plain, unmarked 
van was parked ineonspieuously just past the junetion into 
the next road. A gap in the trees that edged the road afforded 
a direet line of sight to the target residenee. That was all they 
needed. 

A direetional laser mierophone was pointed at eaeh of the 
windows at the front of the house. A similar van was even 
now moving into position in the road behind the house. Soon 
they would have total eoverage. 

Inside the eontrol van, the offieer of the wateh logged the 
time on a personal digital assistant and the elapsed time on 
the master tape when it elieked off. The tape was sound 
aetivated. The whole operation eould run itself onee set up. 
But the offieer and his men did not intend to let it. They had 
as mueh of a distrust of the reliability of the teehnology as 
they did a pride in their work. 

That’s got them rattled,’ the monitoring teehnieian said 
with a grin as they heard Target Zero One mention General 
Randall’s name. 

‘Ill tell the old man,’ the offieer replied. ‘Might amuse him.’ 

The eonversation had turned baek to the eaptured Voraeian, 
Kurby. 

‘I think he knows more than he’s saying,’ Harry told the 
Doetor. ‘He rumbled me before I eould get mueh out of him.’ 

‘You found out about Voraetyll, Harry. That’s important. 
With luek we’re one step further ahead than they think we 
are. That eould eount for a lot.’ 

‘So what now?’ 



The Doctor leaped to his feet. ‘I’d like to talk to this Kurby 
character,’ he said. ‘Let’s see if we can squeeze some more 
information out of him, eh?’ 

Harry followed the Doctor to the door. ‘I don’t think he’ll be 
saying much more now he’s on to us.’ 

‘Well see, Harry. Well see. I can be very persuasive. 
Coming?’ 

‘Right behind you. Doctor,’ Harry called from the kitchen. 
‘Just let me leave a quick note for Sylvia.’ 

They took Harry’s car. The Doctor was soon snoring in the 
passenger seat, hat over his eyes and knees jammed up 
against the dashboard. Harry concentrated on the road, 
trying to ignore his own tiredness and the stentorian sounds 
from beside him. 

Behind them, three different vehicles took it in turns to 
follow then drop back. 

Cutter sat in darkness, alone in the war room. The 
transmission to Kurby was queued on the satellite, the 
operation to recover the pen-fragments had passed the 
feasibility study and risk analysis. Its signal ident was being 
received clearly. Everything was back on track, running to 
schedule and target. 

Harry could quite believe that Ralf Kurby had not moved 
since he last saw him. He was still sitting silent and still in 
the middle of the cell. Harry slid the small shutter in the 
metal door shut and gestured for the policeman to let him in. 

The Doctor and Harry waited while the large key scraped in 
the heavy lock. Then the door swung open, and they stepped 
into the cell. The policeman closed and locked the door 
behind them. 

‘Now then,’ the Doctor began, ‘I understand you have 
something you don’t want to say.’ 

He got no further. 

As the Doctor spoke, Kurby’s eyes turned slightly to watch 
him. The almond-shaped, slightly yellowish pupils were large 
despite the harsh lighting of the cell, dilating slightly in 



response to an ineoming transmission from a 
eommunieations satellite that believed it was routing a 
eellular phone eonversation. 

A moment later, the transmission that was routed into 
Kurby’s brain sent a priority message to the positronies, 
overriding the survival eireuits and loeal eontrol. An 
instruetion was routed to the eontrol systems of the small 
nuelear deviee that provided Kurby’s synthetie systems with 
power. The elapsed time from reeeipt of the instruetion to 
eritieal overload was seventeen mieroseeonds. 

The net result was that as the Doetor and Harry watehed 
from the other side of the eell, Kurby exploded. The proeess 
started in the ehest area, triggering massive exothermie 
damage in related systems, so that the explosion seemed to 
travel up his neek and into the head. The first exit point for 
the boiling metal and gases within the Voraeian shell was the 
eyes. Yellow flame erupted from their soekets a split-seeond 
ahead of the seeondary explosion that eaused the whole head 
to disintegrate in a fiery shower of orange and red. 

The foree of the blast knoeked Harry off his feet and 
slammed the Doetor baek into the eell door. As soon as he 
dragged himself baek to his feet, the door was pushed open 
and the polieeman appeared. 

‘Oh my...’ He stared in disbelief at the burning, headless 
body. A hole was ripped through the ehest area and a stieky 
pool of dark liquid was growing under the blaekened ehair. 
‘Ill get a doetor.’ 

‘1 am a doetor,’ both the Doetor and Harry said. 

‘But 1 think you need a meehanie,’ the Doetor added as he 
tried to blow out the remaining flames by waving his hat at 
them. 

Liberal use of Harry’s badge and the feet that nobody at the 
poliee station eould believe or was willing to take 
responsibility for what had happened meant that the Doetor 
and Harry were left alone with Kurby’s remains. Several 
internal eomponents from the head had survived the blast 
and landed on the floor. A large ehunk of metal from the 



cranium was embedded in the eell wall and Harry was trying 
to dig it out with a biro. 

‘I don’t think we shall learn mueh more from this ehap, 
Doetor,’ he said as he eased the pieee of metal from the 
briekwork. He held it up for the Doetor to see. ‘Nothing 
useful. Just fragments, see?’ 

The Doetor did see. In faet he was staring aeross the small 
room at Harry, his eyes bulging. Fragments,’ he said, that’s 
what they’re after. Fragments of eode.’ He nodded at Harry’s 
biro. ‘And they mentioned a pen. If we eould find that pen, 
Harry... ’ 

‘A pen?’ Harry shook his head. ‘I don’t think there’s mueh 
ehanee of finding one small pen in -’ He broke off, frowning. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ 

‘Er, well, Sarah had a pen. From F, from the other lot of 
Voraeians.’ 

The Doetor’s mouth dropped open. ‘That eould be it, Harry.’ 
He thought for a moment. ‘Yes, that definitely eould be it. 
Harry, it’s essential that we find Sarah.’ 

‘I said “had”, Doetor. She hasn’t got it any more. And 
an 5 rway, it didn’t work. The ehip thing was dead.’ 

‘It’s the eode they want, not a working ehip.’ The Doetor’s 
eyes narrowed. You seem to know a lot about this, Harry. 
What did Sarah do with the pen?’ 

‘Well,’ Harry gulped, she gave it to me aetually.’ 

The Doetor’s faee hardened, a darkness eoming into his 
eyes. ‘You mean to say you had the single best souree of 
Voraetyll fragments all the time and you didn’t think to 
mention it?’ 

‘Well, no,’ Harry blustered. ‘That is, yes, I suppose so. But 
how was I to know...’ 

The Doetor was holding his hand out, obviously expeeting 
Harry to hand over the pen immediately. 

‘I don’t have it with me, Doetor. It’s not the sort of thing 
you earry around, now, is it?’ He tried to avoid the Doetor’s 
piereing gaze. ‘I mean. I’m not stupid.’ 

‘So where is it?’ the Doetor demanded. ‘Where will they be 
looking for it?’ 



Well, it’s...’ A cold chill settled in the pit of Harry’s 
stomach. ‘It’s at home. In my desk.’ 

They want that pen, Harry. ’ The Doctor was already in the 
corridor, starting to walk quickly back towards the main part 
of the station. They 11 go to any lengths to get it. Any lengths. 
They’re desperate now.’ 

Harry briskly followed the Doctor. A thought suddenly 
occurred to him. ‘Doctor, Sylvia’s at my house this 
afternoon.’ 

They started to run. 

‘Incoming call.’ The man with the headset checked the 
monitoring equipment in front of him. ‘1 have a match, it’s 
Sullivan’s cellphone.’ 

Probably wants to ask how the ironing’s going,’ his 
colleague quipped, and they both laughed. 

‘Hey, there’s someone in the garden,’ the second man said 
suddenly. He was watching a screen that showed the image 
received from the infrared camera concealed on the roof of 
the van. Several black-clad figures were working their way 
slowly along the front of the house towards the living room 
window. 

But the technician with the headphones did not reply. 
That’s funny,’ he said. There’s an incoming call, but the 
phones in the house aren’t ringing.’ 

They both looked at each other as they each realised what 
the other had said. At that moment, the screen showing the 
picture from the camera whited out. A second later the whole 
van rocked under the impact of the explosion. The technician 
wrenched his headphones off with a cry of surprise and pain. 

When the screen cleared as the camera adjusted for the 
level of ambient light, it showed the living room window had 
been blown out. Flames were visible inside the house. The 
man at the screen was jiggling the camera controls, zooming 
in on the shattered window and damaged masonry. 

His colleague was speaking into the mouthpiece of his head 
set. He was holding one earpiece against his ear. His voice 
was loud and urgent. ‘We have an incursion, repeat. 



incursion. Explosives used. Flames visible. Request 
instruetions. Should we intervene?’ 

‘No preeipitative aetion,’ the voiee in his ear replied. 
‘Maintain surveillanee.” 

The eamera image stopped on a shape. It was visible 
through the living room window, a dark mass lying on the 
earpet, stretehed out. It was the silhouette of a body. A 
woman’s body. 

‘Oh God,’ the eamera teehnieian said. ‘One person down, at 
least.’ 

‘We have eonfirmed easualties.’ His eolleague was shouting 
now. ‘Request permission to intervene.’ 

‘Maintain surveillanee,’ the voiee insisted. 

‘Urgently request permission to intervene. What are our 
rules of engagement?’ 

‘Intruders leaving.’ The sereen showed several dark figures 
elimbing baek out through the window and running into the 
darkness of the winter afternoon. ‘Get an ambulanee.’ 



oc 

Deployment 


It amazed Harry how quickly it got dark in December. He was 
driving through the darkness as fast as the traffic would 
allow. There was no answer from his home phone number. 
Even the answerphone wasn’t cutting in. His attention was 
fully on the traffic in front as he eased through gaps almost 
before they appeared. 

The Doctor’s attention, by contrast, was to the rear. By 
leaning sideways he could see the cars behind in the wing 
mirror. And he had been watching one set of headlights for a 
while now. He had watched as the lights followed Harry’s 
urgent manoeuvring, expertly keeping within sight but not 
too close. The conclusion was inevitable. 

‘Harry, we’re being followed.’ 

Harry swore. ‘Just what we need.’ He took a sharp left as a 
gap appeared. ‘Let’s be sure.’ 

T am sure,’ the Doctor said. 

‘Do you think theyll try the trick with the car again?’ Harry 
asked. 

Then why bother to follow? They can do that an 5 rwhere any 
time.’ The Doctor watched the lights swing after them. ‘And I 
would imagine they know where we’re going. So why risk us 
seeing them?’ 

‘Can we discuss this later. Doctor?’ Harry asked. ‘I’m trying 
to concentrate.’ 

The Doctor’s mouth was set into a glum expression. ‘You 
humans have such one-track minds,’ he mumbled, and 
returned his attention to the mirror. If they really didn’t know 
where the Doctor and Harry were going, that would mean 
that they didn’t know what had happened at Harry’s house. 
But that didn’t prove anything, the Doctor decided. They 



simply might not have been informed. And eome to that, he 
didn’t know what had happened at Harry’s house. 

The Doetor was just eonsoling himself with this thought 
and beginning to hope that aetually nothing at all untoward 
had happened when they turned into the road where Harry 
lived. 

The street was lit by the blue flashing lights. A poliee ear 
was parked half on and half off the kerb, its headlights 
angled drunkenly down at the road’s surfaee. Behind it an 
ambulanee was baeked part way on to the drive, its baek 
doors open. 

Harry slewed the ear to a halt in front of the poliee ear, 
pulling open the driver’s door and leaping out. The Doetor 
elimbed out of his side of the ear. But whereas Harry was 
raeing towards the house, the Doetor waited, and watehed. 
He watehed the dark grey shape of the ear that had just 
pulled into the side of the road further up. He turned baek 
towards the house, saw the shattered remains of the living 
room window, noted the uniformed figures inside the room 
and Harry’s urgent silhouette as he joined them amongst the 
wreekage. 

Then he set off at a brisk walk towards the ear that had 
been following them. He expeeted the ear to pull away well 
before he reaehed it. But he kept to the shadowy side of the 
pavement in the hope of remaining unseen. The plan seemed 
to work and he arrived at the ear without apparently being 
spotted. 

The Doetor stepped out of the shadows by the hedge and 
rapped loudly on the side window. There were two men inside 
the ear. He eould see them elearly by the yellow glow of a 
nearby streetlight. The passenger turned towards the 
window, startled by the noise. For a moment his eyes met the 
Doetor’s. Then the engine roared into life, and the ear leaped 
away into the deepening darkness of the evening. But he had 
seen enough. 

The Doetor watehed it go. He was deep in thought as he 
arrived baek at Harry’s house, but his reverie was broken by 
the sight of the streteher. A young woman with dark hair was 



lying on the stretcher, her eyes closed. Harry was by her side, 
holding up a plastic container full of clear liquid. It was 
connected to her wrist by a transparent tube. The Doctor 
recognised the blackened and bruised face of the woman who 
had refused to let him into the house when he had first come 
looking for Harry. Sylvia, he had said her name was. So 
young. 

The Doctor saw the anger and anguish in Harry’s face, and 
clapped a reassuring hand on his shoulder. ‘How is she, 
Harry?’ 

‘Not good. Doctor,’ Harry said as he climbed aboard the 
ambulance. 

‘Go with her, Harry,’ the Doctor said. ‘Ill follow in your car. 
We can talk at the hospital.’ 

Harry helped the ambulance man fix up the drip, then 
crouched down in the doorway to speak quietly to the Doctor. 
‘What about the people following us?’ 

‘Gone,’ the Doctor whispered loudly. ‘I think I scared them 
off,’ he added with a hint of pride. ‘And Harry,’ he added 
more seriously. 

‘Yes, Doctor?’ 

They were wearing uniforms. Army uniforms.’ 

Hertman dwarfed Cutter. He was huge, broad and massively 
tall. He had to stoop slightly to get through the door into the 
war room. His head was like an immense skull placed on top 
of his wide shoulders. There was little room for a neck, and it 
seemed as if the skin had been stretched thinly over the bone 
as an afterthought. It was so tight round his mouth that he 
seemed to be suffering from a permanent rictus smile. The 
teeth that were visible were brilliant white and ended in 
sharp points. 

This grotesque smile seemed to emphasise his satisfaction 
as he reached into the jacket of his suit and pulled out a 
steel pen. He handed it to Cutter. 

‘Mr Hertman,’ Cutter said as he took the pen, ‘as efficient 
as ever.’ 



Hertman’s voice was a low grating growl of sound. ‘If only 
that were true, Mr Cutter. I’m afraid the ACL business has 
redueed my effieieney quotient by 7 per eent this ealendar 
quarter. ’ 

Cutter waved the self-depreeation aside. His eyes were fixed 
on the pen as he held it reverently in his eareful hand. ‘It is 
results that eount in the final balanee sheet. And your 
bottom line is definitely in the aseendant, Mr Hertman.’ 

In the eorner of the room behind them Bardell stood 
motionless. ‘We should verify the souree artefaet,’ he said 
quietly. 

‘Of eourse, Mr Bardell, of eourse.’ Cutter nodded to 
Hertman. Thank you. You may return to your normal duties 
in the Customer Relations department; 

Hertman departed without another word, leaving Cutter 
and Bardell in the war room. 

‘Is this it?’ Cutter asked as soon as the door had elosed. 
His voiee was husky with antieipation. 

Bardell took the pen. A tiny filament embedded in his 
thumb made eontaet with the exo-eireuitry of the pen. ‘It is.’ 

‘Status? Can you tell?’ 

The ehip is dormant. Certainly some damage has been 
sustained, but nothing eritieal so far as the level one 
diagnosties ean determine.’ 

‘Good.’ The left side of Cutter’s faee twisted into a smile. 
‘Capital. Exeellent; 

BardelTs expression was as ever unehanged. He watehed 
his superior lift the pen to eye level, his palms erossed 
underneath it as if he were reeeiving the saerament. ‘It must 
be diffieult,’ Bardell said slowly, ‘being so human.’ 

The smile disappeared from Cutter’s faee. It was replaeed 
by a glare of anger. Cutter’s voiee was trembling as he hissed: 
‘Know your enemy, Mr Bardell. It is the data that yields the 
highest return on investment.’ He took a deep breath. ‘But 
the investment is a terrible one.’ His left eye blinked, moist. 
‘You have no idea,’ he whispered. A thin, forked tongue 
fiieked out from his mouth and lieked his artifieial lips. 



‘Dismissed.’ 

‘Sir.’ 

The sergeant saluted, turned and left. 

General Randall was at his desk. Either side of him sat his 
immediate subordinates, his two senior offieers. Chris Grant 
was a full eolonel, iust outranking Lieutenant Colonel Vinee 
Attwell. 

Attwell as usual was eontent to wait for General Randall to 
eomment. He sat rigidly to attention, watehing his superiors 
without eomment. 

Grant was more impatient to hear what his superior 
thought now they had heard the reports of all the 
surveillanee units assigned to Sullivan and the Doetor. ‘What 
do you think, sir?’ 

Randall sueked in his eheeks. ‘1 think things are getting out 
of hand,’ he said. 

A speeial eradle eonneetion soeket had been made and 
attaehed to Dave Hedges’ eomputer. It was similar to the 
heavy, round pen holder on a bank teller’s desk. Dave took 
the pen from Cutter and earefully slotted it into the hole in 
the blaek plastie. Then he turned his attention to a window 
on the sereen. 

A progress indieator inehed aeross the sereen, an empty 
band filling with a ribbon of blue. Underneath a text box gave 
a readout of eurrent status. 

Voractyll component socketed... 

Connecting... 

Sending initialisation protocol... 


Cutter leaned forward to wateh eloser. 


Contact established... 


Then the ribbon stopped. The text message underneath 
was flashing red: 


Analysis inhibitor active. Countermeasures deployed. 



What’s happening?’ Cutter demanded. 

‘I don’t know,’ Dave admitted. He typed frantieally into a 
eommand line. We know the ehip is slightly damaged. That’s 
why the readout on the pen is blank. It should show the 
eurrent time.’ 

‘1 know that,’ Cutter ground out through gritted teeth. 
What is wrong?’ 

Dave finished typing and read the resultant messages as 
they serolled up the sereen. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. “The ehip 
isn’t reeognising our ident protoeol. It thinks we’re 
attempting an illieit examination.’ 

‘It thinks we’re trying to download the eode without 
authority?’ 

‘Exaetly. And it’s denying us aeeess.’ 

Cutter’s fingers drummed a frustrated beat on the desk. 
‘Options?’ he snapped. 

Dave was shaking his head. ‘The seeurity subsystem is 
damaged. If we try to bypass it, we eould eause the ehip to 
aetivate its final shutdown routine. To self destruet.’ 

We ean’t risk that.’ Cutter’s voiee was low, angry. 

Dave shrugged. ‘It’s a problem.’ 

‘Don’t give me problems,’ Cutter shouted, slamming his fist 
down on the desk. ‘1 want solutions, not problems. There is 
always a solution. To everything.’ 

General Randall had deeided. ‘Pull them off the Sullivan 
surveillanee,’ he told Grant. 

‘Sir.’ They were in the operations room. Grant was at the 
podium, ready to brief the General. Attwell was sitting at the 
baek of the room, ready to eomment as appropriate. 

‘It’s a distraetion we don’t need right now. However 
uneomfortable. ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘How is the deployment going?’ 

Grant punehed up a map of the British Isles. Urban areas 
were largely shaded blue. So were several other areas. ‘The 
blue shows the areas of priority, as we deeided with the PM 
and the Defenee Staff last month,’ Grant explained. We are 



deploying now. This overlay,’ another map appeared over the 
first, ‘shows the eurrent status.’ Several of the blue areas 
were shaded darker blue, almost blaek. Most of them were in 
London. 

‘We’ve started with the key installations rather than eentres 
of population or potential looting sites,’ Attwell said. ‘They 11 
be eovered by January One.’ 

‘But installations will need to be loeked down before that,’ 
Grant added. 

Randall nodded in agreement and satisfaetion. 
‘Communieations? ’ 

Grant pointed out several areas. ‘Teleeomms is loeked tight. 
We’re moving into the TV and radio stations now. They’re 
being less eo-operative but I understand we don’t really eare 
how they feel.’ 

Too right,’ Randall agreed. ‘What are the other major sites?’ 

‘We’re making sure our own forees are in support at key 
military installations,’ Attwell said. ‘Also the utilities, of 
eourse.’ 

‘Power, water, gas and so on,’ Grant said. ‘Nuelear is a 
priority there. We don’t really know what response well get.’ 

‘If and when it eomes to it, sir,’ Attwell asked, ‘what are the 
rules of engagement?’ 

‘Well dot and eross the i’s and t’s later,’ Randall said, ‘but 
our remit is elear. We loek it all down tight. Everything is 
under our jurisdietion until this thing is over. And if anyone 
who needs loeking down doesn’t like it, then...’ He paused as 
if searehing for the right euphemism. Tough,’ he deeided. 
‘Come January One, we are running this show.’ 



OD 

Secrets and Suppositions 


The Doctor sat quietly in the corridor outside the private 
room. He really could be discreet when he wanted to be, and 
now seemed like a good time. Leave the medical discussions 
to Harry. He had some serious thinking to do. 

Eventually Harry emerged from the room, looking drawn 
and tired. He sat in the upright plastic chair beside the 
Doctor and ran his hands down his face with a sigh. 

‘Not good?’ the Doctor asked gently. 

Touch and go.’ Harry was looking at the pale green 
linoleum floor as he spoke. ‘Fifty-fifty they say. And on 
balance I’d have to agree.’ 

The Doctor put his hand on Harry’s shoulder. ‘Not your 
fault, Harry. There was nothing you could have done.’ 

Thanks, Doctor.’ Harry looked up, met the Doctor’s gaze. 
‘But there’s always something you could have done. If I’d 
remembered that pen, if I’d realised it might be important...’ 
He stood up suddenly. ‘I’d better track down her parents. 
They’re up north somewhere. 1 don’t know of a boyfriend. 
There must be someone. Landlord of the pub where she 
works if no one else.’ 

The Doctor reached up and took Harry’s hand, pulling him 
gently back down. There are other people who can do that 
better and quicker than you, Harry. Let them sort it out.’ 

'But Doctor 

‘You and 1 have more important things to do.’ The Doctor’s 
eyes were fixed unblinkingly on Harry’s. ‘Don’t let her 
suffering be for nothing.’ But Harry was already snoring. The 
Doctor patted his shoulder lightly and let him sleep. 

Cutter had ordered Clark to head up a task force to decide 
how to tackle the problem. The task force was due to report 



within twenty-four hours. With 31 December now just two 
days away, the schedule was tight, but Cutter was confident 
that everything was still on target. 

‘General Randall is deploying his troops,’ Bardell reported 
to Cutter. 

‘You can always count on the military to execute a plan to 
schedule. I think the general may be relied upon to perform 
his part of the plan effectively.’ 

Bardell nodded. ‘Ill pass that back, shall I?’ 

Cutter nodded, his mood lifted by the news. ‘Please do, Mr 
Bardell. A little praise and encouragement enhances 
efficiency.’ 

The morning rush had already begun, although it was still 
dark. They were lucky, Harry reflected as they left the 
hospital, that it was that dead period between Christmas and 
New Year when many people did not work. It had taken a 
while, but he had eventually been forced to agree with the 
Doctor that there was nothing else he could do at the 
hospital. 

When the Doctor nudged Harry and he realised he had 
been asleep, and not only that but he had been asleep for 
almost five hours, he was ready to agree that it was pointless 
just sitting around. The doctor in charge had promised they 
would call Harry on his mobile as soon as there was any 
news, and as all the staff seemed to appreciate and respect 
Harry’s own medical background and training he was certain 
they would keep their word. 

Despite still being tired, Harry had refused the Doctor’s 
offer to drive. For one thing it helped keep his mind off 
things, and for another he had been driven by the Doctor 
before and while it would certainly wake him up it would do 
little to help his nerves. 

The journey was almost in silence. The Doctor was staring 
out of the window, lost in thought. Harry was preoccupied 
with the traffic and working out the best route. He was also 
keeping an eye on the car that had turned out of the hospital 
gates directly after them. It kept with them all the way. 



They sat in the kitehen and the Doetor made tea. The 
draught through the broken living room window was 
apparent even with the eurtain drawn aeross and the door 
shut. But Harry did not hold out mueh hope of finding a 
earpenter and glazier this elose to the new year. 

‘1 had a little think while 1 was at the hospital,’ the Doetor 
admitted as he handed Harry a mug. ‘1 think it’s all tied up 
with General Randall. 1 don’t know exaetly how, just the sort 
of thing it has to be.’ 

"You mean their plan?’ The tea was hot and sweet. ‘1 don’t 
know, Doetor. Randall has eommand of a good number of 
highly trained troops. He’s a well-respeeted, highly deeorated 
soldier and so he ean probably eall on all sorts of other units 
for help if he needs to. Most of them would follow him blindly 
given his reputation. So if he is mixed up in this...’ He sipped 
the tea again. "You really think Randall’s involved?’ 

The Doetor set his steaming mug down on the kitehen work 
surfaee. ‘Right up to his highly deeorated eyebrows.’ 

Harry breathed out long and hard. ‘What do you think, 
then? Is he planning a military eoup or something?’ 

‘You know, Harry,’ the Doetor said slowly, ‘that’s exaetly 
what 1 think.’ 

‘Oh eome on.’ Harry laughed despite himself. ‘This is 
Britain.’ 

But the Doetor was not laughing. ‘1 don’t eare if it’s 
Timbuktu,’ he retorted. 

‘What ean he hope to aehieve?’ 

The Doetor walked slowly all round the kitehen, opening 
eupboards and peering inside as he went, as if he might find 
the answers he sought inside one of them. ‘Bryant said some 
interesting things about Randall. He said Randall is worried 
about European unity, that’s he’s eoneerned the military 
budgets are being eut and that he thinks NATO is about to 
fell apart.’ The Doetor paused. ‘I’m paraphrasing, dedueing, 
interpreting,’ he said. ‘But that was the gist of it.’ 

Harry shrugged. ‘Lots of the military think that sort of 
thing. Always have. But it’s a big step from that to trying to 
replaee the government.’ 



‘Let’s think it through, Harry. ’ The Doetor sat down on one 
of the kitehen stools. He was elose to the shelf where Harry 
kept the tea eups. As he made eaeh point he lifted a eup from 
the shelf and set it on the breakfast bar in front of him. ‘The 
government expeets some problems, they probably have no 
idea exaetly what or how severe, from the so-ealled 
millennium bug. General Randall’s forees are in eharge of 
maintaining order. And then we have these millennium bug 
ehips as your friend Mr Gardner ealls them whieh seem to be 
making matters worse. Perhaps so that Randall’s troops have 
more of an exeuse to assume power. A prolonged state of 
emergeney, eurfews, military law...’ The Doetor added yet 
another eup to the eolleetion. They formed a rough eirele on 
the surfaee in front of him. ‘The sort of environment where 
Randall is just in power, without a real eoup ever being 
staged. It just happens as a logieal eonsequenee of events 
apparently outside his eontrol.’ 

‘What do you reekon happens eventually then, Terry 
Brooks out of Number Ten and General Randall in? And if he 
is planning a eoup, why is he sabotaging military equipment, 
like at CondefP’ 

‘Good point.’ The Doetor pieked up one of the eups and put 
it baek on the shelf. ‘But maybe he wants to be sure he has 
the only military units that are operating properly and 
unaffeeted.’ 

‘And where do the Voraeians fit in?’ 

The Doetor lifted another eup, and weighed it in his hand 
as he eonsidered. ‘That is the question,’ he murmured. ‘If 
they have a hold over Randall, or if he’s one of them, then it’s 
the first step of their takeover. Millennium-affeeted systems 
are fixed and eonverted to Voraeian teehnology.’ He replaeed 
the eup in the broken eirele. ‘Today Great Britain, 
tomorrow... ’ 

They sat looking at the eolleetion of eups for a while. 
There’s quite a weight of eireumstantial evidenee,’ the Doetor 
said. ‘More than just a...’ He waved his hand as if lost for the 
phrase. 

A storm in a tea eup?’ Harry offered. 



There were rough times ahead, and Philip Cotton was 
seeretly glad he was not prime minister. There was 
eonsiderable mileage in keeping this seeret of eourse. But 
when it beeame apparent that there really wasn’t the money 
needed to overhaul the health serviee, or to pay the teaehers 
a deeent wage, or hand out reasonable pensions to the 
inereasing numbers of elderly people in Britain, he knew he 
would be better off as Deputy Prime Minister toeing the party 
line and trotting out the usual platitudes. At the same time, 
he would make sure from his tone and demeanour that 
everyone knew he would have done things differently. 

There was already tension behind the seenes, there were 
already rumours about the eraeks in the Cabinet, the 
faetions, the in-fighting. But apart from allowing a sense of 
righteous indignation to seep through those eraeks. Cotton 
kept well out of it. He was well known for his no-nonsense 
live-and-let-live attitude, his bluff Yorkshire plain-speaking 
eommon sense. It was well-known that Terry Brooks, 
smarmy, elean-eut Prime Minister, had reneged on a deal to 
step aside for him as party leader when Cotton returned from 
his stint as US Ambassador in Washington five years ago. 

What eould be guessed, inferred, but never proven was that 
Cotton hated his superior with a vengeanee. He despised the 
so- ealled New Way polities that smoothed over the blemishes 
rather than eonfronting the problems. He detested the way 
that any debate or argument was swept under the earpet. He 
was not looking forward to the time when all the matters that 
had been so earefully and deliberately ignored eame to a 
head, eame baek to bite the eurrent government. But at the 
same time, there was a eertain satisfaetion in knowing that 
soon he would be able to stop telling them what was so 
obvious and say instead to Brooks and to the eleetorate:’! 
told you so.’ 

But all this was very mueh in the baek of Cotton’s mind as 
he arrived for the Cabinet meeting. The last Cabinet meeting 
of the millennium, he thought to himself as he arrived at the 
door of 10 Downing Street. There were the usual press and 



photographers loitering nearby, ready in ease some exeiting 
politieal story broke. Some ehanee. 

‘Morning, Jeff.’ Cotton prided himself on knowing the 
names of the poliee eonstables who shared the duties at the 
door of the famous house. 

‘Morning, sir. Nothing wrong, 1 hope?’ 

Cotton paused. ‘No. Why?’ 

‘Sorry, sir. 1 just thought...’ The polieeman shuffled slightly 
in embarrassment. ‘Being late, you know, sir.’ 

‘Late? The meeting’s at ten.’ 

The polieeman shook his head. ‘Sorry, sir. My mistake.’ 

But Cotton’s mind was raeing now. ‘Who’s already here?’ 

‘Well, you know, sir. The usual eronies, er, erowd. Sir. 
Chaneellor of eourse, plus Home Seeretary, Foreign 
Seeretary, Seeretary of State for Defenee. And Mr Bryant.’ 
There was a hint of distaste at the last name. ‘Been here 
sinee nine this morning, sir.’ 

Cotton elieked his tongue. ‘Thanks, Jeff,’ he said as he 
pushed through the door. That’s very helpful.’ 

The meeting was uneventful and short. Nobody wanted to 
hang around, and there was preeious little business. The 
troop deployments were touehed on, but dismissed 
immediately by the Prime Minister as a preeaution. Cotton 
spent mueh of the meeting watehing the Cabinet Seeretary 
stare in ill-disguised distaste at James Bryant. All the time 
he was wondering what had happened before he arrived. 

As they were leaving, he made sure he followed direetly 
behind Jennifer Hamilton. They had been at Reading 
together, and she was one of the few of Brooks’s inner eirele 
that he aetually had time for, that he trusted. 

‘So what’s going on?’ he asked her as they walked baek to 
their ears. 

‘What are you talking about, Phil?’ 

‘Seeret meetings prior to the full Cabinet. That sort of 
thing. Keeping me in the dark, is he?’ 

She failed to eoneeal her surprise. ‘Nothing like that.’ 

‘Oh?’ 



‘If I could tell you, Phil, I would. You know that.’ 

‘You can tell me,’ he said as the chauffeur opened the car 
door for her. ‘If it’s nothing, it won’t matter.’ 

It was there in her eyes. He could see it. She was worried. 
More than worried, troubled even. ‘It does matter,’ she said 
quietly. ‘I don’t think I can...’ She shook her head and 
climbed into the car. 

He closed the door for her, to the surprise of the chauffeur 
standing beside him. He looked at her through the window 
and, after a moment, the window slid down. 

‘I need to think about it, Phil,’ she said quietly. ‘It may not 
come to anything. But... Ill call you. Soon. Really.’ 



OE 

Developments 


It was the trivia that sometimes seemed most important. 
Harry eounted it a major aehievement that he managed to get 
all his eups baek on to the shelf without any of them having 
been broken. He even eaught himself worrying about whether 
the Doetor was going to get them all out again, or perhaps 
start on some other eolleetion of eroekery. 

As he finished tidying away, Harry tried to summarise 
where they were. ‘So,’ he said slowly, ‘apart from not knowing 
who’s behind a plot to do what or when, we’re in pretty good 
shape.’ 

The Doetor pursed his lips. ‘We know there is a plot, Harry. 
That’s a good start. And it’s a pretty safe bet that whatever it 
is that’s going to happen is going to happen on January the 
first.’ He smiled. ‘But apart from that you’ve put your finger 
on the tiny gaps in our knowledge.’ 

‘So what do we do, assuming that more knowledge is not 
about to leap out and bite us?’ Harry eheeked the date on his 
wateh. ‘It is Deeember 29th, after all. We haven’t got long.’ 

‘I know, Harry,’ the Doetor said with more than a hint of 
exasperation in his voiee. ‘I know.’ Without further eomment 
he turned and strode from the room. 

Harry followed. The Doetor was already half-way up the 
stairs, and Harry eaught up with him in the room they had 
used as an offiee. The TARDIS stood in the eorner and the 
Doetor was unloeking the door. 

‘Not thinking of leaving us in the lureh, are you, Doetor?’ 

‘Indeed not, Harry.’ The Doetor turned and Harry eould see 
he was grinning. ‘I think you should tell the delightful Miss 
Cave about our suspieions. That might stir things up a little, 
don’t you think?’ 



‘And what will you be doing in the mean time?’ 

The Doetor pushed the TARDIS door open. ‘I’m going to see 
if my Mend George has managed to sort out that millennium 
bug ehip. It might be handy, don’t you think?’ The door 
elosed behind the Doetor, leaving just his final words floating 
in the air behind him: ‘Wateh yourself, Harry.’ 

‘You too, Doetor,’ Harry said. But his words were drowned 
out by the grinding eehoes of the TARDIS as it faded into the 
ether. 

Andi Cave switehed off her eell phone and returned it to her 
jaeket poeket. 

Trouble?’ Bryant asked. They were sitting in his drawing 
room. Papers were strewn aeross the top of the low 
oeeasional table between the two sofas. 

‘Possibly. That was Harry Sullivan, the Doetor’s assoeiate.’ 

Bryant frowned. ‘I thought they had agreed to leave this to 
us.’ 

‘Apparently not. Sullivan says they think that our friend 
General Randall may be planning a military eoup on January 
the first, and did I want to diseuss it with him?’ 

Bryant tapped his fingers on the surfaee of the table. The 
nails elieked against the laequered wood. 

‘We eould have a problem,’ he said slowly as he eonsidered 
the information. ‘A serious problem.’ 

‘I’m meeting him at my fiat in one hour,’ Andi Cave told 
him. ‘I’ll let you know if there is a problem.’ 

‘It’s not perfeet by any means,’ George eoneeded. This time he 
had not even bothered to ask how the Doetor eould just walk 
into his impregnable bunker. He was getting used to it. 

This is exeellent work,’ the Doetor said with admiration as 
he leafed through George’s notes and eode listings. ‘Most 
exeellent.’ 

Thanks.’ George hunted through the detritus on the trestle 
table. ‘I have it on diskette here somewhere, if you want a 
copy.’ 



The Doctor set down the notes and beamed. ‘George,’ he 
said, ‘I’d love a copy.’ Then he grabbed George’s hand and 
pumped it up and down ferociously. ‘Thank you so much.’ 

‘One thing. Doctor,’ George said as the Doctor slipped the 
diskette into his pocket. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘You said these Vorellans were reptilian-descendants.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Doesn’t that make them rather easy to spot?’ 

‘No.’ For a moment it seemed as if the Doctor was going to 
leave it at that. But then he went on: ‘The Vorellans 
themselves were like a cross between large upright crocodiles 
and snakes. Heavy on the snake, actually. The Voracians 
who came to Earth are modelled on the same design. But 
they are experts at synthetic disguise. And of course, those 
people who are unfortunate enough to be converted to 
Voracians will be human in appearance.’ 

George considered. ‘Bit of a problem then,’ he said, 
‘knowing who’s who.’ 

The Doctor nodded. ‘Bit of a problem,’ he agreed. ‘But you 
should be safe enough skulking down here while we sort it 
out.’ 

George flinched. ‘I...’ he said, but could think of nothing 
more to say. 

That’s all right,’ the Doctor said with a small sad smile. 
‘Each to his own.’ He patted the pocket where he had put the 
diskette. ‘And this really will be of immense use.’ He grinned 
suddenly and expansively. ‘You may have just saved the 
world, George.’ 

‘Oh,’ said George. But the Doctor was already gone, and he 
said it to nobody. 

Although it was a Russian military installation, its main 
purpose was administration. In effect it was little more than 
an office block. It was poorly defended, and the soldiers on 
sentry duty like the staff inside had not been paid for over 
seven months. They were cold and tired and bored. 



The rebels by eontrast were dedieated and determined. 
Their leader, Omar, was a hothead whose fanatieism was 
only ever tempered by bouts of heavy drinking. When he was 
hung over, whieh was most of the time he wasn’t drunk, he 
was at his worst. His strategie skills in attaek and 
deployment were praetieally nonexistent. But the sheer foree 
of numbers and absolute devotion to the eause had been 
enough to seeure the warhead. Even so, that had not 
resulted in the news eoverage in the West that they eraved, 
nor the eapitulation of the hated Russians they fought to 
liberate their eountry from. 

All the rebels were native to Krejikistan, all of them were 
determined to aehieve their master’s objeetive or die in the 
attempt. Their lives meant almost as little to them as did 
their enemies’. 

The first the Russian eonseript sentries knew was when the 
animal wail of the battle ery went up all around them. The 
town was almost empty, the streets and buildings pitted and 
damaged from the fighting the previous year. It was an urban 
wasteland from whieh the inhuman rebels rose up and 
sereeehed their way towards the building. Their weapons 
were old, but funetional. Their aim was poor, but the sheer 
foree of numbers meant that some of the automatie fire was 
bound to find its mark. 

One of the sentries was eut down as he stood by the main 
gate. Another was thrown baek into the small sentry box with 
sueh foree that it roeked on its base. When it was still again 
the man’s legs were stieking out, the blood pooling round his 
boots. The other sentries were already running baek towards 
the main entranee to the bloek. 

It was a ease of speed and brutality rather than strategy 
and effieieney. Omar and his men were lueky that the one 
man they needed, although they did not yet know it, was 
amongst the prisoners and not dead on the floor. They didn’t 
eare that there were far more rebels killed than Russians. 
They eontrolled the building, and that was the vietory they 
were after. 



Somewhere in the building they were sure were the eode 
books. And someone would know where they were. Omar’s 
problem now was that neither he nor any of his men eould 
read Russian. But they eould grunt a few words of the 
language, enough to make it elear that until and unless they 
got the eode books they would exeeute their prisoners one by 
one. 

The professional Russian troops exehanged glanees. They 
were tied up and dumped on the floor of the eanteen. Things 
were not looking good, but they all knew what the eode books 
meant to the rebels. They all knew that Omar’s men had 
already eaptured what was euphemistieally referred to as ‘a 
deviee’. They all knew that whatever happened they eould 
and would say nothing. 

But to the eonseripts, the events were bizarre, frightening, 
and meaningless. They were paid, or rather not paid, to make 
up the numbers, not to think about it, not to ask moral 
questions. And the feet that they had not been paid meant 
that any good will towards their employers that might be left 
was wiped away when Omar himself shot the first man in 
eold blood. 

The body of the senior lieutenant was hardly still on the 
floor before several of the eonseripts were shouting to make 
themselves heard as they pointed out the Weapons Offieer. 
He was the one man who would know where the eode books 
were and who eould tell them from those books how to trigger 
the deviee. 

The same ear was behind him. Harry was sure it was the ear 
that had followed him home from the hospital. He had made 
a mental note of what he eould read of the number plate in 
the naseent morning light. Now he eould mateh it to the 
number of the ear that had been tailing him sinee he left his 
house. 

And Harry deeided he had had enough. 

They were skirting the edge of the eity. Oeeasionally there 
were glimpses of fields through the houses and offiee bloeks. 
Harry eheeked the dashboard eloek, and deeided he had time 



to get to Andi Cave’s flat. In any ease, he was sure she would 
wait for him if he was late. 

He swung the ear off the main road and into a small lane. 
He had no idea where it led, and didn’t eare. After about 
three miles the buildings thinned, and they were praetieally 
in open eountry. Ideal. 

Harry slowed, let the ear behind eateh up a little. It eould 
hardly hang baek and pretend it wasn’t following. There were 
no other vehieles within sight in either direetion. Harry 
braked again, allowing the ear to get eloser still. It would be 
more eonspieuous if it didn’t. 

Ahead, just eoming up, was a turning into a field. There 
was a dip in the kerb and a gate leading into the field. Harry 
indieated, then drove into the opening, as if to let the ear 
behind go past. The driver must have realised that Harry 
knew he was being followed. Allowing the tail ear to overtake 
was one eertain way of throwing it off. Harry eould then wait 
for the ear to disappear before either following or going baek 
the way he had eome. 

He wasn’t intending to do that, but he was pretty sure the 
driver of the other ear would expeet it. The ear slowed as it 
approaehed, as if the driver wanted to give Harry a last 
ehanee to ehange his mind, or wanted to look and see if in 
faet Harry had arrived at his intended destination. 

Harry timed it to perfeetion. He didn’t want to ram the ear. 
For one thing, he’d already written off one ear of his own, and 
he wasn’t eonvineed his boss would be too happy if he 
damaged another. The ear skidded slightly in the muddy 
entranee to the field as Harry slammed it into reverse. It 
swung out in front of the other ear, bloeking the narrow road 
eompletely. 

The driver of the other ear jammed on the brakes. The ear 
swung sideways, brakes protesting and tyres squealing. It 
lurehed to a halt inehes from the side of Harry’s ear. 

Harry was already out of his ear. He had his gun in his 
right hand as he yanked open the driver’s door with his left. 
Then he stepped baek sharply, both hands on the pistol now 
as he traeked the driver. 



‘Out, now.’ His voice was loud with adrenaline and nerves. 

The driver was a big man, elean-shaven and in a dark suit. 
Despite the faet that it was a dull day he was wearing steel- 
rimmed sunglasses. He elimbed out of the ear, keeping his 
hands above his head. 

‘Gonna shoot me, Sullivan?’ the driver eommanded. 

The aeeent surprised Harry. ‘Ameriean?’ 

‘Maybe.’ 

Then you’ll know the drill from Highway Patrol,’ Harry 
said. ‘Fingers on the bonnet. Now.’ 

The bonnet?’ the man laughed. ‘That’s quaint.’ But he did 
as he was told. ‘Jaeket poeket,’ he said as Harry frisked him 
with one hand, the other holding the gun. That’s what you’re 
after.’ 

‘1 was after this.’ Harry pulled the gun from the man’s 
shoulder holster and tueked it into the waist of his trousers. 

‘Jaeket poeket,’ the man said again. 

‘Show me,’ Harry told him. 

Carefully and slowly the man stood upright. He pulled his 
jaeket wide open to show there was nothing hidden inside. 
Then he reaehed into the poeket and took out a leather 
wallet, about the size of a passport. He tossed it to Harry. 

Harry eaught the wallet and flipped it open. ‘Mike Foley,’ he 
read from the eard inside. ‘So, Mr Foley, why exaetly are the 
CIA following me?’ 

‘Well, Commander Sullivan,’ Foley said, ‘maybe if we eould 
sit down for a minute and put our guns away like grown-ups, 
1 eould fill you in on some things.’ 



OF 

The Enemy Hithin 


They talked for a while, and it soon beeame apparent that 
Foley aetually knew very little. They had pulled both ears 
over to the side of the road, but so far they had seen no other 
traffie at all. Harry wasn’t about to fill Foley in on the more 
bizarre events and suppositions. But he gave him the gist, 
explaining the theory he and the Doetor had arrived at about 
General Randall and a possible eoup. 

To Harry’s surprise, Foley took this with a simple nod. ‘Fits 
the evidenee, I agree,’ he said, ‘in a weird kind of way.’ 

It also surprised Harry that Foley elaimed he had only 
started following Harry that morning, in the hopes of finding 
a suitable time for a talk. 

‘Oh eome on,’ Harry snapped when Foley said he had first 
followed Harry from the hospital. 

Foley shrugged. ‘Why should I lie, Harold?’ he asked 
reasonably. 

‘Harry,’ Harry eorreeted him. 

‘OK,’ Foley said with a shrug. ‘Still no reason to lie though.’ 

‘So what did you want to talk about?’ Harry asked. 

‘Just some adviee, Harry.’ Foley was still wearing his 
sunglasses. As disguises went, Harry thought, it was hardly a 
winner. 

‘Sueh as?’ 

Foley sniffed. ‘Things are not always what they seem,’ he 
said slowly. 

Harry laughed. ‘You’re telling me.’ 

‘Hey,’ Foley was suddenly angry. ‘Do you want my adviee or 
not?’ 



Harry considered before answering. His immediate reaetion 
was to say no he didn’t and throw Foley out of the ear. But 
any help was better than none right now. ‘Go on,’ he said. 

‘Right,’ Foley’s tone eooled. ‘The other thing I’d do is talk 
with Phil Cotton.’ 

Harry frowned. ‘The Deputy PM? Why?’ 

Foley gave a half-smile. ‘Ask him. Maybe no reason. But 
he’s a friend. He may be the only one we ean eount on.’ 

‘We?’ 

Foley took his sunglasses off and looked Harry in the eye. 
There was a red, sweaty mark on the bridge of his nose where 
the glasses had rested. His eyes were a surprising blue. ‘I’m a 
friend too, Harry. Remember that. I may turn out to be your 
best friend when this thing gets going, whatever it is.’ He 
replaeed his sunglasses and opened the ear door. ‘So long,’ 
he said as he got out of the ear. 

‘Seeond best friend, maybe,’ Harry said to himself. He 
watehed Foley’s ear pull away from the verge and baek into 
the gateway in order to turn. ‘Or third,’ he added. 

The meeting took plaee in one of the smaller board rooms. 
Cutter sat at the end of the table nearest the sereen. An RGB 
projeetor linked to Clark’s laptop threw slides on to the 
sereen to support the presentation. Bardell sat opposite 
Cutter, as impassive and inserutable as ever. The other 
members of the task foree sat in silenee, watehing as Clark 
gave the results of their deliberations and investigation. 

At the baek end of the table, Dave Hedges watehed. 
Normally he was restless and unable to keep quiet. But now 
he was as silent and still as the others. 

The only movement in the room was Cutter roeking slightly 
baek and forth as he watehed. The only sound was Clark’s 
voiee and the hum of the projeetor vying with the air 
eonditioning. 

‘In summary,’ Clark said, ‘we reeommend the direet 
eonneetion option.’ 



There was silenee as Cutter eonsidered this. The 
disadvantage then,’ he said at last, ‘is the time needed to 
design and set up the eonneetion apparatus.’ 

Clark glaneed at Dave Hedges, who seemed to flineh 
slightly as he spoke. ‘Yes, indeed, sir. It is eertainly feasible 
within the temporal parameters. Testing may prove a 
problem, but from the diagnosties we have managed to run 
on the pen ehip, we ealeulate a 98 per eent plus probability 
of first-time aetivation.’ 

‘And the eode generation?’ Cutter demanded. 

That is more problematie. But using a Farver-Moore 
extrapolation index, it should prove to be possible. The eode 
fragments that are still missing from Voraetyll onee the pen 
eode is replaeed eonsist entirely of slave and sub-routines. 
The probability of being able to generate these in response to 
ealls from within the existing eode is already 83 per eent. 
This rises to over 92 per eent when we assume the 
extrapolation parameters inelude the eode reeovered from the 
pen itself.’ 

There was silenee for a while. 

‘We shall of eourse need a seeure loeation,’ Bardell said 
quietly. ‘Given reeent events and the adverse publieity we 
seem to have garnered from Sullivan, the Doetor and others, 
I would suggest that we ean no longer be assured of the 
seeurity of this building.’ 

Cutter nodded in agreement. ‘We have been offered aeeess 
to somewhere that I think will ideally suit our purposes,’ he 
said. ‘Somewhere that will be eompletely free of distraetions 
and disturbanees. Somewhere no one will dare to interrupt 
our plans.’ 

The address turned out to be a Georgian town house. The 
house had been divided up into flats some time ago. 
Aeeording to the three bells outside the heavy front door, 
‘Cave’ was on the seeond floor. Harry pressed the bell, and 
eould just hear it ringing deep inside the building. 

The door buzzed with no explanation or eomment, and 
Harry let himself in. There was a small hallway, from whieh 



was a door into the ground floor flat and a flight of stairs up 
to the others. When the front door banged shut behind him, 
the loek elieking heavily baek into plaee, the stairs were in 
shadow and Harry took them eautiously. He passed the door 
to the first floor flat on the half landing, and kept going. He 
paused in front of the door to the top flat and took a deep 
breath, wondering why he suddenly felt nervous, then 
knoeked. 

The door was not looked, and opened slightly at the 
pressure of Harry’s knoek. He pushed it open and ealled: 
‘Hello? Miss Cave - Andi?’ 

Through here,’ eame the reply. ‘Come on in.’ 

The door gave on to a narrow passage, leading past a small 
kitehen whieh looked so elean and tidy that Harry eould 
believe it had never been used. There were two other doors, 
both elosed, then the passage opened into a large living 
room. The furnishings were surprisingly few. Harry had 
expeeted Andi Cave to live in some luxury. He had her down 
as a woman who liked her ereature eomforts, but maybe he 
was mistaken. 

There was a leather sofa aeross one side of the room faeing 
a large digital television. On the other side of the room was a 
mahogany desk on whieh was a eomputer display. The walls 
were bare paint, no pietures or adornment. The earpet was a 
neutral grey with no pattern. The whole of the room was 
ineredibly tidy - no newspapers, eoffee eups, oeeasional 
tables, or ornaments. 

Andi Cave was sitting at the desk. She was working at the 
eomputer - surfing the web, Harry guessed. He thought he 
eaught a glimpse of a Netseape 5 browser before she jabbed 
at a key and the sereen blanked out. She swung round in the 
ehair and regarded Harry, her head slightly to one side so 
that the shoulder length hair fell away slightly from one side 
to reveal the perfeetly formed ear beneath. 

‘How kind of you to eome,’ she said as she stood up. 

‘Well, it’s good of you to see me,’ Harry replied. He waited 
for her to offer him a seat, wondering uneomfortably whether 
she would sit beside him on the sofa. 



But instead she said: ‘It was good of you to find out about 
General Randall. And the meeting at Condefi’ 

‘Oh, er, glad to help. You know.’ Harry grinned, boyish and 
embarrassed. 

‘Not at all.’ She was very elose to him now. ‘And it was very 
brave of you and the Doetor to eontinue your researeh even 
after Mr Bryant asked you not to.’ 

‘Just try to stop us,’ Harry said, quiekly going on: ‘And 
talking of General Randall, we’ve been thinking and -’ 

She was shaking her head. ‘Oh dear,’ she said. ‘Sueh a 
dangerous thing, free thought.’ 

Harry frowned. This was not at all how he had imagined 
the eonversation would progress. It seemed unlike the Andi 
Cave he had met before - the publie persona. 

‘Of eourse,’ she went on, ‘your deduetions about General 
Randall’s plans and intentions are gratifying.’ She reaehed up 
a hand, as if to stroke the side of his faee. 

‘Gratifying?’ Harry took a step baekwards. 

‘Others will no doubt reaeh similar eonelusions in due 
eourse.’ She followed him as he baeked away towards the 
door. Again, she reaehed up towards his faee. 

Something was wrong here, Harry deeided. Terribly wrong. 
Her hand was against his faee now and he moved smartly to 
one side. Just as her hand elosed on his throat. 

By moving he had spoiled her grasp, and instead of 
elamping his windpipe, she sueeeeded only in tearing a 
ehunk of flesh out of his neek. It hurt like hell, and Harry 
eried out. He eould feel the blood already oozing out of the 
ragged wound. And now she was between him and the door. 

Andi Cave was eoming at him again now, less eautious. An 
impossibly thin tongue whipped out of her mouth for a 
seeond before disappearing again. A forked tongue. And 
Harry eould see now the yellow ovals of her pupils and 
wondered how he had ever missed them before. 

‘Good grief,’ Harry breathed, ‘you’re -’ 

‘Superior?’ she offered. ‘Advaneed?’ She stepped towards 
him. 



He tore the gun from his shoulder holster and swung it 
round to faee her. But she was too quiek, antieipating the 
aetion. Her hand eonneeted with the pistol and sent it flying 
aeross the room. It landed elose to the desk, skidding aeross 
the grey earpet. 

Inhuman?’ she suggested. And lashed out again. 

Harry dueked, and her hand smashed into the wall behind 
him, leaving a powdery dent in the plaster work. As her arm 
was still extended, Harry dueked beneath it and ran for the 
door. 

But as he ran, she whirled round and grabbed him by the 
shoulder, wrenehing him baekwards. She was ineredibly - 
impossibly - strong, and Harry was yanked off his feet for an 
instant. Then he managed to tear himself free from his 
jaeket. 

She had time, though, to get past him again, and now she 
was standing in the doorway. Harry looked round, but there 
was nothing he eould use as a weapon. He turned and ran to 
the window, hearing her eold, humourless laughter following 
him. 

"You won’t get out that way,’ she said. 

It was eertainly a long drop to the baek garden of the 
house. But Harry had no intention of trying to get out of the 
window. Instead he pulled his arm baek and gave the pane a 
sudden hard thump with his elbow. 

The glass shattered under the impaet, and Harry earefully 
withdrew his arm. He knew the real elanger of eutting himself 
was not when he hit the glass but when he pulled his arm 
baek. Behind him he eould hear her erossing the room 
quiekly towards him. In the shattered remains of the window 
pane he eould see re fleeted the eold anger of her alien gaze. 
He pulled at the largest of the shards of glass remaining 
attaehed to the frame and tugged it free. 

He held it before him like a dagger. He eould feel the 
stiekiness where its sharp edge was eating into his palm as 
he grasped it tight. As he turned, Andi Cave was already 
hurling herself towards him, apparently determined to finish 



him off before he eould ereate a makeshift weapon. He 
slashed awkwardly and hurriedly with the glass. 

She sereamed as the sharp edge eaught her faee, an ear- 
piereing shriek that no human eould have made. He thought 
for an elated moment that he had killed her, or at least 
seriously maimed her. But in an instant she was pieking 
herself up and turning baek towards him. 

Harry had time for one glimpse of her tattered faee. One 
glimpse of the oily mess and the glistening metal of the eheek 
beneath the synthetie skin. The eye was swivelling in its bare 
plastie soeket, the jaw bone a metal strip braeed aeross the 
side of the ehin as she stood up. What had been the right 
side of her faee was flapping free, dripping dark viseous 
liquid that splashed to the earpet making a stieky mess. 

One glimpse was enough. Harry paused only to grab his 
jaeket off the floor, not sure why he was bothering even as he 
did it. Then he was gone, running for the stairs, and leaping 
down them three at a time as he raeed baek towards his ear. 



Differences of Opinion 


It was a crystal-clear winter’s day and the leafless trees were 
perfeetly delineated against the blue of the sky. But Harry 
had no time to appreeiate sueh things as he ran towards his 
ear. He fumbled in his poeket for the key. There were two 
small buttons built into the plastie body of the key. One to 
open the ear, the other to look it. He had no idea what the 
effeetive range was, so he held his thumb down on the open 
button as he ran. 

He was fairly sure she wasn’t following. It seemed unlikely 
she would risk being seen with her faee in tatters, but 
an 5 dhing was possible. He eould see his ear now, parked in 
perfeet alignment with the kerb between a battered 
Volkswagen Beetle and a new Ford Foeus. 

Harry slowed to a walk, taking deep breaths. When the ear 
unloeked, the eourtesy light would eome on. In the bright 
sunshine he eould not tell if it was on or not. He released the 
pressure on the key button, then pressed it again, listening 
for the sound of the loeking meehanism. 

If he had been any eloser, he would have been dead. The 
moment his thumb pressed the button, he heard the thunk 
of the loek. It was followed immediately by another sound, a 
quiet eliek like a eamera shutter. Then the ear exploded. 

The fireball that erupted inside the passenger eompartment 
burst out through the windsereen and windows at the same 
moment, blowing glass aeross the road. The foree of the blast 
knoeked Harry baekwards off his feet and he felt the heat 
wash over him. The ears either side of Harry’s were 
blaekened, the paint peeling baek. Between them the metal 
skeleton of Harry’s ear was almost hidden inside the flames 
that lieked round it. 



Up and down the street, people were eoming out of houses 
to see what had happened. Curtains tweaked to reveal 
eurious eyes. Harry staggered to his feet, dusted himself 
down. He watehed the burning wreekage for a moment, then 
turned and walked away. A eloud of blaek oily smoke rose 
lazily into the blue sky. 

‘It’s good of you to eome,’ she said. 

‘I am always happy to help.’ James Bryant pushed his 
eoffee eup slightly further away from him on the other side of 
the desk, as if he found the smell distraeting or unpleasant. 

‘I’ve been thinking.’ Jennifer Hamilton said. She finished 
her eoffee and set the eup baek in the saueer on her desk. 
Bryant’s eoffee, she notieed, was untouehed. ‘Really?’ There 
was no expression in his voiee. His faee was blank. 

‘Yes.’ She took a deep breath. ‘I don’t think I ean go 
through with it,’ she said. ‘I agree totally about the ends,’ she 
went on quiekly. ‘But the means...’ She shook her head. 
‘Some innoeent people will take the blame for something they 
didn’t do.’ 

‘As you said, the ends are the important thing.’ 

‘People may die, Jim.’ She looked at him, trying to fathom 
out his feelings from the laek of expression. ‘I ean’t - I won’t 
have that.’ 

Bryant stood up suddenly. ‘Have you eonsidered the 
implieations of this?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Yes. Yes, I have. I want you to eall it off.’ 

He shook his head. ‘We ean’t lose our resolve now. We 
mustn’t weaken.’ He leaned forward aeross the desk. ‘You 
mention a few deaths. Have you thought how many lives will 
be saved over the years by a revitalised health serviee? Have 
you eonsidered the improvement in the quality of life for the 
old? For those with free university plaees again? Have you?’ 

She shrank baek slightly in her ehair. Her voiee was quiet, 
her legs felt weak. ‘Yes,’ she said. 

‘And you want to stop, even at this late stage? At well past 
the eleventh hour?’ 



‘It’s she struggled to find a way of saying how she felt. ‘It’s 
not right,’ she said at last. ‘There has to be another way of 
doing this. There must be.’ 

For a while Bryant said nothing. His faee was elose to hers 
as he leaned aeross the desk. It seemed as if he had stopped 
breathing. 

Then he stood suddenly upright. ‘Of eourse,’ he said 
switehing on a smile, ‘if you feel like that, then we must eall 
it off.’ 

‘What?’ She frowned. 

‘As you say, there has to be another way. This only works if 
we are all agreed, all together. If you have doubts, then we 
must aeeommodate them, must diseuss them. That’s what 
we agreed. And we must stand by that.’ 

Thank you.’ She stood up shakily and walked with him to 
the door. They shook hands. ‘I’m with you entirely about 
what we’re trying to aehieve, you know that.’ 

He was still smiling, as if he had forgotten to stop. ‘Of 
eourse. And I value your input. Now, if you will exeuse me, 
there are people I need to see. Arrangements to un-make.’ 

‘Of eourse,’ she said, the relief evident in her voiee. 
Thanks, Jim.’ 

It was not often that Jennifer Hamilton got to spend a whole 
afternoon in her offiee free from appointments, and she was 
determined to make the most of it. She told her seeretary to 
hold all but the most urgent ealls and made a start. 

There was plenty to eateh up on, and she quiekly put the 
meeting with Bryant out of her mind and eoneentrated on her 
ministerial boxes. She worked steadily and eonseientiously. 
When she looked up and saw from the eloek on the wall that 
it was nearly four o’eloek, she was surprised at how quiekly 
the time had gone. 

She was just starting into the next pile of papers when the 
phone buzzed. ‘Yes?’ 

Louise’s voiee was elear. There’s someone to see you, 
ma’am.’ 



‘I’m not expecting anyone.’ Her first thought was that 
Bryant had returned. 

‘He says it’s urgent. His name’s Commander Sullivan. He’s 
with the security services.’ 

The Secretary of State for Defence thought for a moment. 
Louise would not have called if she wasn’t convinced that it 
was indeed urgent. ‘All right,’ she said. ‘Tell him he can have 
ten minutes, no more.’ 

Sullivan was very tall and dark-haired. He shook 
Hamilton’s hand and thanked her for seeing him. ‘I know it’s 
not strictly according to protocol,’ he said, his voice a deep 
growl, ‘but it is as you will shortly see extremely important.’ 

‘Very well.’ She waved him to the chair in front of the desk, 
and sat herself down. She put the papers she had been 
working on back in the box, so that the desk was clear. Then 
she looked up at the man. ‘Now what is so important that 
you couldn’t go through the usual channels or consult your 
superiors?’ 

There was a strange half-smile on the man’s face. He 
reached into his jacket pocket. ‘This, actually,’ he said. When 
his hand withdrew, it was holding a gun. 

Jennifer Hamilton sat absolutely still. The barrel of the 
pistol was a gaping black hole in front of her, the man 
holding it was a blur behind the gun. For a second there was 
just the barrel of the gun and the photograph of her husband 
and daughter at the back of the desk. 

The sound was deafening. The pistol was deliberately 
unsilenced, and the shot echoed round the wooden-panelled 
room. Jennifer Hamilton did not move; the back of the chair 
supported her as the bullet drilled through her forehead, 
splintering and shattering the skull before it embedded itself 
deep in her brain. 

The door was opened almost immediately. The man had 
moved quickly and was standing behind it. When Louise ran 
in, her hand to her mouth, he stepped from behind the door 
and clubbed her down with the butt of the pistol. She 
collapsed without a sound. The man paused just for long 
enough to check she was not seriously hurt - she would need 



to remember what had happened, and sooner rather than 
later. Then he returned the gun to its holster, buttoned his 
jaeket, and elosed the door behind him. 

For a few moments everything in the room was still. Then 
Jennifer Hamilton’s body slowly toppled forward. Her broken 
head smaeked into the wooden surfaee of the desk. Her dead 
arm flopped forward, eatehing the framed photograph and 
sending it spinning to the floor. 



Manhunt 


On balance, Harry decided, it was probably not a good idea to 
call in for another new car. As he got the tube back into 
London, he consoled himself with the thought that the Doctor 
had a hire car they could use for the duration. And if 
an 5 dhing unfortunate happened to that, he would only have 
the hire car company and their insurers to explain things to. 

As he emerged from the tube station into the open air, the 
evening had already drawn in and it was getting dark again. 
Harry called the hospital on his cell phone as he walked 
towards his house. He waited for what seemed an eternity 
while they checked for him. At last a nurse told him that 
Sylvia was making good progress. She seemed to be out of 
danger and had recovered consciousness. 

On a whim, almost, elated by the news, Harry hailed a 
passing taxi and set off for the hospital. On the way he 
phoned his own home and left a message saying where he 
was going. With luck the Doctor would get the message. If 
not, it would mean only a short delay before they met up 
again. 

The taxi left Harry at the main doors to the hospital. He 
knew the way now, bypassed the reception desk and was 
soon in the corridor approaching Sylvia’s room. He was not at 
all surprised to find that the Doctor was sitting outside the 
room. His feet were stretched out across the corridor, his hat 
down over his eyes. He was snoring. 

Harry stopped beside the Doctor’s chair and grinned. 

He took a step backwards in surprise as the Doctor said: 
‘Hello, Harry,’ from inside his hat. He leaped to his feet and 
demanded: ‘How’s the patient?’ 



Well, I’m not sure, Doetor. 1 only just got here. But when 1 
ealled they said she was eonseious.’ 

The Doetor nodded. ‘On the mend then,’ he announeed, 
and flung open the door to the private room. Harry followed 
him inside. 

Sylvia eertainly looked as though she was on the mend. 
The drip was still hanging beside her bed, the transparent 
tube running under the bed eovers. But she was propped up 
on the pillows, and she was awake. Several bouquets of 
flowers were arranged on various surfaees round the bed and 
there was a bowl of grapes on the side table. Beside the 
grapes were a few ‘get well’ eards. Sylvia looked pale and tired 
as she greeted Harry. 

‘Had visitors?’ Harry asked. 

She looked at the flowers. ‘From the pub,’ she said. ‘Jane 
eame in earlier. Mum and Dad are over in Franee for 
Christmas. 1 haven’t told them.’ She was staring at the 
Doetor as she spoke. 

This is my friend, the Doetor,’ Harry explained. 

‘How do you do?’ The Doetor beamed at her and waved 
elaborately. Then he slumped down in the ehair beside the 
bed and beeame immediately lost in his own thoughts. 

The Doetor,’ Sylvia said quietly. ‘Oh yes.’ 

‘1 was forgetting - of eourse, you’ve met, haven’t you?’ Harry 
said. When the Doetor eame to find me.’ He sat on the other 
side of the bed from the Doetor and said gently: ‘Sylvia, I’m 
so sorry. This is my fault. 1 should have warned you.’ 

She said nothing, but turned and looked away. 

Harry frowned. ‘1 ean’t tell you, not yet an 5 rway, what’s 
going on. But it is important. There are some bad people out 
there -’ 

‘Very bad,’ the Doetor put in. 

We have to stop them,’ Harry went on. ‘I’m sorry you got 
eaught up in this. But, well, 1 just wanted you to know that 
it’s important. It was me they were trying to kill. And the 
Doetor. They tried to blow me up in my ear a eouple of hours 
ago.’ He was not sure what to say, she seemed to be paying 



no attention. But at this she turned and looked at him again. 
She seemed puzzled more than anything. 

Why?’ she asked quietly. Her eyes were moist. 

‘Sorry? Why do we have to stop them, you mean?’ 

This killing,’ she said. Why? Why you?’ 

‘Someone has to stop them,’ Harry said quietly. The killing 
will stop, it has to stop, I promise you.’ 

Too many people have died already,’ the Doetor agreed. ‘At 
least we ean be grateful that you aren’t one of them.’ 

Sylvia looked from Harry to the Doetor and baek again. Her 
faee was full of eonfusion. 

‘Andrea Cave is one of them,’ Harry said quietly to the 
Doetor. ‘She tried to kill me.’ 

The Doetor nodded solemnly. We ean trust nobody,’ he 
said. He fixed Sylvia with a stare. ‘You ean trust nobody 
either.’ 

‘You don’t know, do you?’ Sylvia said quietly. ‘You really 
don’t know.’ 

The Doetor and Harry exehanged glanees. ‘Don’t know 
what?’ Harry asked. 

Sylvia eased herself up the pillows slightly, until she was 
looking Harry straight in the eye. ‘Jennifer Hamilton is dead,’ 
she said. 

‘Oh God,’ Harry said quietly. When? How?’ 

Who is Jennifer Hamilton?’ the Doetor asked. 

‘Defenee Seeretary.’ Harry said. Then a thought oeeurred to 
him. ‘How did you know?’ he asked Sylvia. 

But before she eould answer the Doetor pulled aside the 
bed eovers. Underneath, Sylvia was holding a small deviee 
like a pager. Her thumb was on one of the buttons. 

What did they tell you?’ the Doetor asked quietly. 

She was almost in tears. That Mr Sullivan murdered her 
this afternoon. They said that he was working with a terrorist 
ealled the Doetor. That you were both extremely dangerous.’ 
She held up the deviee. They gave me this. They said you 
might eome.’ 

‘And if we did?’ Harry asked. 

‘I was to press the button twiee.’ 



‘And you did that?’ the Doctor asked. 

Her answer was almost a sob. ‘Yes. When you came in.’ 

The Doctor nodded. He pulled the covers back over her and 
patted her shoulder gently. ‘Never mind,’ he said. ‘Never 
mind.’ Then he turned to Harry. ‘I think it’s time we left, 
Harry. ’ 

‘I couldn’t agree more.’ 

The Doctor strode across the room to the door. He had 
hardly begun to open it when he slammed it shut again and 
stood with his back leaning against it, his eyes wide with 
sudden horror. ‘Harry,’ he whispered loudly, ‘there’s a 
policeman standing outside.’ 

‘Well, let him in,’ Harry began to say. Then he checked 
himself. ‘Oh, I see what you mean.’ He looked quickly round 
for another escape route. ‘Fire escape?’ 

The Doctor nodded. ‘Fire escape.’ He pushed away from the 
door, calling over his shoulder: ‘This looks bad, nurse. We 
shall have to operate immediately. Make sure nobody comes 
in, that could prove very serious indeed.’ Then he gave Sylvia 
a huge wink and joined Harry at the window. 

It was an old sash window, and had been painted shut. 
There was a small inner light that opened to allow air to 
circulate, but the main window was set solid. Harry was 
feeling in his pockets. ‘I’ve got a pen knife somewhere, if we 
can just cut through the paint...’ 

The Doctor elbowed him aside. ‘Sonic screwdriver, Harry. 
Never fails.’ In moments the room was filled with the smell of 
blistering paint as it shrank back from the heat emitted by 
the Doctor’s device. 

‘Hurry up. Doctor,’ Harry urged. 

‘I am hurrying up, Harry,’ the Doctor replied through 
gritted teeth. ‘There,’ he said a few seconds later with evident 
satisfaction, and stood aside for Harry to try the window 
again. 

It creaked under the strain, and as Harry heaved at it the 
window opened six inches, then stuck. He heaved again, 
wincing as the edge of it cut into his damaged palm. The 



Doctor reached round Harry and helped him to ineh the 
window open a little more. 

‘Could you squeeze through that?’ he asked when it was 
open about nine inehes. 

Harry looked at the window, then at the Doetor. ‘No,’ he 
said. ‘And I don’t think you eould.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ the Doetor agreed. ‘Come on.’ 

Together they managed to heave the window open another 
few preeious inehes. 

‘Ill have the riot aet thrown at them for fire regulations 
when this is all over,’ Harry promised as they surveyed their 
work. 

‘After you, Harry,’ the Doetor said magnanimously. 

Harry was half-way through the window when the door 
started to open. ‘If you eome in. I’ll shoot,’ he ealled over his 
shoulder as he leaped down to the metal staging of the fire 
eseape below the window. The Doetor threw the ends of his 
searf through the gap, and dived head first after him. As soon 
as he hit the metal landing, he leaped baek up and grabbed 
the window frame, pulling it shut again. The sonie 
serewdriver was in his hand in an instant and he direeted it 
at the wood. 

That should keep them inside for a while,’ he said to Harry 
with a grin. 

‘Oh well done, Doetor.’ 

Thank you, Harry,’ the Doetor said as they raeed down the 
metal stairway. ‘It’s niee to be appreeiated onee in a while.’ 

The stairway led down to the floodlit ear park at the side of 
the main hospital building. They were just reaehing the 
bottom of the steps when a poliee ear swept into the 
foreeourt, tyres squealing and siren wailing. The driver 
seemed to have seen the Doetor and Harry already and the 
ear skidded round so it was faeing them, the headlights 
dazzling Harry and hiding the shape of the ear behind them. 
Then it hurtled towards them. 

‘Run, Harry,’ the Doetor shouted, and together they raeed 
for the nearest line of parked ears. They dived over the boot 
of one as the poliee ear raeed past. 



‘I’m getting too old for this sort of thing,’ the Doetor 
eonfided as they peered over the top of the ear. The poliee ear 
was turning, ready to eome baek at them. 

‘You think you’ve got problems,’ Harry murmured 
breathlessly. 

Then they were running again, weaving between the parked 
cars. The poliee ear was keeping paee, waiting for them to 
break from the eover, keeping them boxed in. Several 
uniformed polieemen had emerged from the main entranee of 
the hospital and were running towards them. 

‘Not looking good, Doetor,’ Harry ealled as they dueked 
behind a Land Rover. ‘Whieh way now?’ 

‘We need a ear,’ the Doetor said. 

Harry looked round desperately. ‘How about that one?’ he 
asked. At the end of the next row was a plain grey BMW Its 
engine was idling quietly, and the baek door was open, the 
eourtesy light inside glowing a soft inviting yellow. 

‘Don’t you have anything in red?’ the Doetor asked. That 
seems just a bit eonvenient.’ 

‘Beggars ean’t be ehoosers,’ Harry told him, and together 
they ran towards the ear. 

The Doetor leaped in ahead of Harry, pulling his searf out 
of the way behind him. Harry tumbled on to the baek seat 
next to the Doetor, just as the ear pulled away at speed. The 
door slammed shut as the BMW spun in a rapid half eirele 
and shot out of the ear park into the light traffie. 

‘Hey, I thought you were never eoming,’ the driver said 
happily. ‘I tell you what, Harold, you lead a pretty full life.’ He 
turned baek for a moment to grin at the Doetor and Harry 
over his shoulder. The steel rim of his expensive sunglasses 
eaught the light as he moved. 

‘Who’s your friend?’ the Doetor asked. 

‘Mike Foley,’ Harry said. ‘He’s with the CIA.’ 

The Doetor made a faee. ‘I’m hoping you mean the Central 
Intelligenee Ageney of the United States of Ameriea,’ he said. 
‘Otherwise we really are in trouble.’ 

From somewhere behind them eame the sound of a siren. It 
was soon joined by another. And another. 



‘Harry,’ the Doctor said, ‘do you have a mobile phone?’ 

‘Yes.’ He pulled it out of his pocket. ‘Do you want to use it?’ 

‘No, Harry. I want you to make sure it’s turned off. You 
never know.’ 

Harry switched the phone off. ‘Yes, I see. You mean they 
could track us or something.’ 

‘Or call us up,’ the Doctor said. ‘And I detest the noise 
those things make.’ 

Before long, Harry could see the flashing blue lights 
reflected in the rear-view mirror. Another minute and they 
were lighting up the area outside the car. 

‘Get ready,’ Foley snapped over his shoulder. ‘Nearly time 
for you to get out.’ 

‘What about you?’ Harry asked. 

‘Slapped wrist for speeding. I have diplomatic immunity, 
you know.’ 

That may not be enough,’ the Doctor said. Thank you for 
the ride, Mr Foley. An 5 rwhere will do.’ 

‘No it won’t. We’re nearly there.’ Foley swung the car off the 
main road and accelerated down a narrow one-way street. 
Neither Harry nor the Doctor liked to point out that they were 
not driving the one way that was intended. 

The car shot out of the side street and skidded across the 
main road at the other end. Horns blared and traffic skidded 
to avoid them. There was an open area of green - a park - 
beside the road, and Foley slammed on the brakes to bring 
the car to a lurching halt outside the park gates. ‘Enjoy the 
swings and roundabouts,’ he said cheerily. 

Harry pushed the door open and leaped out of the car. The 
Doctor was already running towards the park. 

Thanks,’ Harry shouted as he slammed the door shut. 

‘My pleasure,’ Foley shouted back as the car pulled away 
into the traffic. A moment later a police car shot after it, 
sending the other cars scurrying to the side of the road to let 
it pass. 

In the centre of the small park, barely visible in the glow of 
the distant street lights, was a set of swings and a wooden 



roundabout. The Doctor was sitting on one of the swings, 
gently pushing himself back and forth. 

Harry sat on the next swing. ‘So what now?’ he asked when 
he had got most of his breath back. 

‘1 rather think that’s up to these gentlemen,’ the Doctor 
replied, nodding towards the near darkness that surrounded 
them. 

Harry peered out into the gloom. As he stared, as his eyes 
adjusted to the lack of light, he realised that they were not 
alone. There were figures standing all around them, forming 
a circle with the roundabout at the centre. A circle within a 
circle. Another moment and he could see their silhouettes 
more clearly. He could see how they stood, the guns held 
across their chests ready for use. He could begin to make out 
the deliberately blackened faces and the uniforms. 

One of the figures stepped out of the circle and approached 
the Doctor and Harry. When he was standing right in front of 
them, he stopped and saluted. 

‘Glad you could join us, gentlemen.’ His voice was clipped 
and efficient, cultured and clear with no appreciable accent. 

‘Oh we’re delighted to be here,’ the Doctor said. ‘Aren’t we, 
Harry?’ 

‘Oh yes. Delighted.’ 

‘Good.’ The soldier turned and gestured to his men, a quick 
chop of the hand. Harry could see them turning to face 
outwards, as if forming a safe cordon round the play area. 
‘General Randall is looking forward to meeting you,’ the 
soldier shouted. 

He had to shout to make himself heard above the noise. 
The whole area was swept with powerful searchlights. They 
played back and forth over the play equipment and the 
camouflage of the soldiers’ uniforms as the helicopter came 
noisily in to land. 



Early Harning 


The Operations Room at Morteyne Green was very different 
from the small room where the Doetor had previously met 
General Randall. It was a vast expanse of open-plan offiee, 
the desks arranged in rows faeing the huge sereen that 
dominated one wall of the room. Eaeh of the desks was 
equipped with a personal eomputer. Most of them were 
oeeupied by men or women in uniform. It reminded Harry of 
nothing so mueh as a NASA mission eontrol faeility. 

Randall was at the front of the room, watehing the main 
sereen. The sereen showed a map of Britain, eolour-eoded 
predominantly in blue and green. Various symbols were 
plaeed on it, areas were shaded or patterned. 

Colonel Grant, the soldier who had pieked up the Doetor 
and Harry from the park, led them through the maze of desks 
to the front of the room. He erashed to a salute in front of 
Randall, who returned it. 

‘General Randall,’ the Doetor enthused, ‘how good to see 
you again. Just eheeking on the details, are you?’ 

The general’s faee was like granite that was having a hard 
day. He said nothing as the Doetor surveyed the huge map. 

Troop deployments, I assume,’ the Doetor said pushing his 
hat towards the baek of his head. ‘My word, you have been 
busy.’ He swung round suddenly, his eyes narrowing. ‘Why 
have you brought us here?’ 

‘I’ve been watehing you for some time,’ Randall replied. 

‘We notieed,’ Harry said. His voiee was hard-edged. ‘Was it 
your people who blew up my house and damn near killed -’ 

‘No,’ the general’s voiee was loud and firm. ‘And before we 
get into a shouting mateh about who did what to who at 
playtime, I brought you here for your own good, not mine. 



Maybe to save your lives.’ He turned to one of the desks in 
the front row. ‘Run it,’ he snapped. 

The map on the sereen was replaeed by the faee of a 
newseaster. The BBC NEWS 24 logo was stamped in the top 
left of the sereen. 

They ran this about two hours ago,’ Randall said, his voiee 
quieter now. ‘It’s been repeated at least twiee sinee.’ He 
turned baek to the soldier at the desk. ‘Volume,’ he barked. 

The sound faded up and matehed the newseaster’s lips, 
‘...shot dead in her offiee this afternoon. Tributes and 
sympathy are already pouring in from all over the world. The 
Prime Minister, speaking outside Number Ten just a few 
minutes ago...’ 

Randall gestured for the soldier to wind through, and the 
image of Terry Brooks standing outside Number Ten Downing 
Street blurred slightly as the tape wound on. It shuddered 
baek to normal speed as a grainy, not very flattering pieture 
of Harry appeared. 

‘...want to question,’ the newseaster’s voiee was saying over 
the pieture. ‘His name is Harold Sullivan, and poliee warn 
that he is extremely dangerous. He is a known assoeiate of 
the terrorist mastermind known as The Doetor, and the 
publie are warned not to approaeh him under any 
eireumstanees.’ 

That’s terrible, Harry,’ the Doetor said grimly as the tape 
stopped. 

‘Obviously someone got to the poliee,’ Harry agreed. 

But the Doetor was shaking his head. ‘No, no, not that. The 
pieture.’ He sighed in disgust. ‘It made you look so old.’ 

Thank you, Doetor.’ 

‘We know you didn’t do it,’ Randall out in. ‘We’ve been 
watehing you, as you’re aware. So the faet that someone 
pretty high up is so keen to have you take the blame raises 
yet more questions to add to the ones we already have.’ 

‘And you like to keep things in perspeetive, no doubt,’ the 
Doetor said. ‘Make sure everything runs to plan.’ 

‘Plan?’ Randall frowned. ‘You mean the deployment?’ 

‘Yes,’ Harry said. ‘And we all know what that’s for.’ 



Randall stared at him. Beside him Colonel Grant said: ‘It’s 
a eontingeney plan, to maintain order if this millennium bug 
turns out to be as bad as the doom merehants say.’ 

Harry and the Doetor exehanged glanees. ‘So it’s not,’ 
Harry said slowly, ‘that you’re deploying the troops to try to 
take over or anything then?’ He waited for the reaetion. 

Take over what?’ Randall seemed genuinely eonfused. ‘We 
have a mandate to assume eontrol of failing installations and 
maintain publie order, if that’s what you mean.’ 

‘We mean,’ the Doetor said slowly and deliberately, ‘a 
military eoup.’ 

Both Grant and Randall stared at him open-mouthed. Then 
Randall laughed, a short, sharp burst of laughter. ‘Well, I 
guess that answers the stark raving mad question we had 
down for these two.’ 

‘No, no,’ the Doetor said quiekly. ‘We’re serious.’ 

‘Oh?’ Randall obviously wasn’t eonvineed. 

‘If you’re not planning a eoup,’ the Doetor said quietly, 
‘then someone is going to a lot of trouble to make it look as if 
you are.’ 

‘And who would want to do that?’ 

The Doetor shrugged. ‘Who would want to make young 
Harry here look like an old murderer?’ he asked. 

‘And why?’ Grant asked. 

‘Ah, now that’s a good question. And one that deserves a 
good answer.’ The Doetor broke into a wide smile. ‘Why don’t 
we have tea and biseuits while we diseuss what we do know 
rather than standing here arguing about what we don’t? Eh?’ 

‘What was the meeting at Condef about?’ the Doetor asked as 
soon as they were alone in Randall’s offiee. There was just 
himself, Harry, Randall and Colonel Grant. 

That’s elassified,’ Randall said. 

‘General Randall,’ the Doetor said with enforeed patienee, ‘if 
you’re going to answer every question about seeret goings-on 
by saying they’re seeret, we’re never going to get an 5 rwhere. 
Are we?’ He sat baek in his ehair and sipped the steaming 
hot tea. ‘Now, if we eould just open up a little, trust eaeh 



other a teency-weency bit here and there, then we might 
make some real progress. Mmmm?’ 

‘Good tea, by the way,’ Harry interjeeted into the silenee 
that followed. ‘We have both signed the Offieial Seerets Aet, if 
that’s any help.’ He paused, then leaned towards the Doetor. 
‘You did sign it, didn’t you?’ he hissed. 

The Doetor nodded sadly. ‘Eventually,’ he said. ‘But that 
was in another life, and besides...’ He broke off, lapsing into 
sudden reverie. 

‘All right.’ Randall set down his mug and leaned aeross his 
desk. ‘There was a meeting at Condef. Myself and others who 
ean remain nameless -’ 

‘You mean Colonel Krimkov, I presume,’ the Doetor said 
with a broad smile. 

Randall glared at him for several seeonds before 
eontinuing: The meeting was to diseuss the aequisition of 
eertain equipment for a third party. I eannot believe it has 
anything to do with Mrs Hamilton’s death, or the attaek on 
Commander Sullivan’s house, or whatever else is going on 
here.’ 

‘Can’t you?’ the Doetor said quietly. ‘Really?’ 

‘Well, perhaps you would like to enlighten me,’ snapped the 
general. 

The Doetor leaned forward, suddenly alert and attentive. 
Tell me. General Randall,’ he said, ‘what is your interest in 
the millennium bug?’ 

‘Zero,’ said Randall. ‘Nil. Zileh. I’m only interested in 
whether my equipment and systems will work on Jan One.’ 

‘Ah.’ The Doetor held up his forefinger. ‘So if I were to tell 
you that someone is going out of their way to ensure that 
they won’t, that might interest you?’ 

Randall and Grant exehanged worried looks. ‘That might 
interest us a lot. Depending on the equipment.’ 

‘Condef equipment?’ Grant asked. There was strain in his 
voiee, a tension to the question. 

‘We found a ehip,’ the Doetor said slowly. ‘Or at least, a 
friend of ours found a ehip. You see -’ He stopped in mid 
flow. ‘I think perhaps we’d better tell you everything.’ 



‘I think perhaps you’d better.’ 

‘It’s really quite eomplieated,’ the Doetor eonfessed. ‘But the 
gist of it is...’ His voiee tailed away and he stared at Harry. 
After a moment, the Doetor raised his eyebrows. 

‘What, Doetor?’ Harry asked. 

‘Well, tell them, Harry.’ 

So Harry did. When he had finished, there was silenee. It 
was broken eventually by General Randall. 

‘Are you telling me that military and intelligenee hardware 
and software, ineluding Condef equipment, may be 
suseeptible to the millennium bug even if it was given a elean 
bill of health just a few weeks ago?’ 

‘We’re telling you exaetly that,’ the Doetor said, ‘though I 
don’t think it’s the most important aspeet of what Harry has 
deseribed.’ 

Randall shook his head. ‘I know enough from the elassified 
files and a tour in Geneva not to dismiss the Commander’s 
stories about alien infiltration out of hand, however wild they 
may seem,’ he said. ‘But my immediate eoneern is preventing 
a war. Beeause a war is preeisely what we may have in a few 
days.’ 

‘Beeause of this millennium bug ehip?’ Harry asked. 

‘I think it’s time for me to tell you a story,’ Randall said in 
reply. He tapped his fingers on the top of his desk, as if 
wondering exaetly where to start. ‘It beeame apparent to the 
Russians maybe a year ago that they had a serious problem 
with the millennium.’ He looked over at Grant and the young 
eolonel took up the story. 

Their military equipment is even more out of date than 
ours. Even the Yanks have trouble enough sorting out the 
Y2K problem. Some of their units still don’t have it eraeked. 
We suffered even more, mainly beeause of laek of funding 
and being late to diagnose the problem.’ 

‘But the Russians, I would guess,’ the Doetor said, ‘are 
worse off still.’ 

They’re up a gum tree without a paddle,’ Randall said. 
Their equipment is wearing out any way. Most of it we’d stiek 
in a museum. Obsolete doesn’t eover it. And they realised 



that on December thirty-first - in just a couple of days - their 
critical systems will fail.’ 

‘Not just some of them,’ Grant said. ‘And not just slightly 
We’re talking about massive, total breakdown of their military 
command and control infrastructure.’ 

Harry looked from Grant to Randall. ‘I know we’re all good 
friends now,’ he said, ‘but why is that particularly bad news?’ 

They have manual overrides for the launch systems,’ 
Randall said simply. ‘On Jan One their early-warning 
systems will shut down. They’ll be blind. They will have no 
eyes, no ears, no way of knowing if they are under attack, or 
where any attack might be coming from. Now, those guys are 
jumpy enough an 5 rway. Add to that the escalating situation in 
some of their former dependencies, the way things are in the 
Middle East, and the feet that any terrorist group worth its 
Armalite knows that January 2000 is a great time to test 
anyone’s defences, and you have an explosive mixture.’ 

‘Assume,’ Grant said, ‘that the Kremlin believes either with 
reason or on a whim -’ 

‘And remember their premier right now is an alcoholic 
pensioner suffering from pneumonia, paranoia, and a 
critically failing economy,’ Randall cut in. 

‘For whatever reason, they believe they are under attack. 
They have to retaliate. Every defence plan they have says 
they have to fire their missiles immediately, before the launch 
sites are taken out. But who do they launch them at?’ Grant 
shrugged. ‘At the greatest threat. The Western alliance. 
NATO. In short, at the US and at us.’ 

‘So what’s the plan?’ Harry asked. ‘Could this really 
happen?’ 

‘Oh yes, it could happen. And yes, we did have a plan.’ 
Randall stood up and walked over to the window. Harry could 
see the tension in his body as he stood looking out into the 
blackness. The Russians don’t want this to happen any more 
than we do. So Colonel Krimkov came to us, came to me 
when I was at NATO last year, with a suggestion. He 
suggested we, the West, might like to replace their obsolete 
equipment with an early-warning system that won’t fail come 



the new millennium. Not offensive, but defensive equipment 
only. For all our sakes. They get new hardware, without 
paying for it I might add, and we get to sleep that bit easier in 
our beds eome Friday night.’ 

‘And you agreed to this?’ The Doetor’s voiee was quiet. 

‘Not immediately. Grant here for one thought it might be a 
bluff. He was right to be eoneerned, there was always a 
ehanee that they were lying about how out of date and 
vulnerable their equipment was, that they were playing us for 
suekers. On the take.’ 

‘So I went over to have a look,’ Grant said. 

They eould still be bluffing,’ Harry pointed out. ‘Easy 
enough to set up a fake installation 

‘No,’ Randall out in. ‘When Chris here says he went to look, 
he’s simplifying things a little. He eommanded the unit we 
put in to remove equipment from the Russian defenee 
systems without their prior knowledge or eonsent.’ 

‘Equipment you then analysed, and found wanting,’ the 
Doetor eoneluded. 

‘Exaetly.’ 

‘And that you replaeed with modern, safe, bug-free 
equipment and systems from Condef.’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Harry. That’s equipment that has the 
millennium bug ehip in it. It 11 fail.’ 

Randall turned baek from the window, and Harry saw the 
grave expression on his faee. 

‘You’re thinking that this seenario might still happen,’ 
Harry said, beginning to understand. ‘You think someone 
may still loose off an attaek, and the whole thing snowball.’ 

‘I wish I were,’ Randall said grimly. ‘No, Commander 
Sullivan. I’m thinking that at midnight on Friday, the whole 
Russian early-warning system, whieh they just took from us 
on good faith, is going to massively and eatastrophieally fail. 
What we guaranteed would not happen will take plaee. I’m 
thinking that any half deeent eommander will interpret that 
as the first stage of an attaek on their eountry. I’m thinking 
that we have guaranteed the events we tried so hard to 



avoid.’ He clasped his hands behind his back and leaned 
slightly towards Harry as he spoke. I’m thinking we won’t 
have a world, let alone a country, for these aliens of yours to 
take over come Saturday tea time.’ 



And how are we this morning?’ The young doetor lifted the 
elipboard from its plaee at the end of Sylvia’s bed and 
inspeeted it. 

Sylvia did not bother to point out that until her arrival in 
hospital it had never oeeurred to her that anything before 
6.30 a.m. eonstituted ‘morning’. She saved that for another 
day and eontented herself with telling the doetor: “1 don’t 
know how weave, 1 ean’t speak for all of us but I’m fine. What 
about you?’ 

‘Good, good,’ he said in a tone that suggested he hadn’t 
been listening. He made a note on the elipboard. ‘Well, I’d say 
you were well enough to be moved.’ 

‘1 ean go home?’ That surprised her. But she was feeling 
mueh better now. Bruised and battered and with a 
permanent dull throb in her head, but definitely better. She 
was looking forward to returning to her small fiat, to being 
able to sleep in her own bed until well after six o’eloek in the 
morning. 

The doetor looked at her for the first time. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘very funny. Miss Webb.’ He replaeed the elipboard. ‘1 don’t 
pretend to understand all these seeurity details, no doubt it’s 
seeond nature to you in your line of work. But at least we’ll 
get a bed baek.’ 

‘My line of -’ Sylvia pulled herself up on the pillows. ‘What 
are you talking about? What’s going on?’ 

As she pulled herself up she eould see that the doetor was 
not alone. Standing at the baek of the room was another 
man. He was massively built, both ineredibly tall and very 
broad. His head seemed slightly small in proportion to his 
body, and his neek was almost non-existent. He seemed to be 



grinning, though there was no humour in the expression 
apart from the lips drawn tightly baek to reveal the teeth. 

‘You’re being transferred to a special hospital,’ the doctor said. 
‘Some convalescent establishment run by your people apparently.’ 
He opened the door and nodded to the other man. 
‘Shrublands, did you say? Well, wherever.’ He turned baek 
briefly to Sylvia. ‘Well, goodbye. I’ll leave you to the tender 
mereies of Dr Hertman here.’ 

They were left alone in General Randall’s offiee for a while. 
The general had some ealls to make, he said, and Harry 
guessed the first would be to Colonel Krimkov in Russia. 
Colonel Grant had offered them more tea, then exeused 
himself to eheek on the troop deployments. 

Harry stood by the window and looked out aeross the 
parade ground as dawn broke. It was the morning of 30 
Deeember. Just one more day, and then they would know. 
Whatever was going to happen would happen. And if they 
were lueky they would be ready for it, and would have a plan. 
Harry was as eonfident as he eould be that the Doetor would 
eome up with something: he always did. But he was also 
aware that the Doetor’s plans were usually devised on a 
whim at the last moment and ineluded more than an element 
of risk. 

He watehed the sunlight ereep aeross the ground outside 
and thought through the heetie events of the previous few 
days. He thought about dinner with Sarah at Jardine’s, 
whieh seemed years ago now. He thought about Sylvia in the 
hospital, about how she had ehanged from the happy, 
enthusiastie girl he oeeasionally found in his home to the 
battered, tired woman now reeovering from near-death. And 
he thought about how that was his fault, that in some small 
way he was guilty of involving her in a world she had no need 
or right to know about. She had trusted him, and now that 
was gone. He thought about who he eould trust. 

‘If Audi Cave is involved,’ Harry said after a while, ‘then 
anyone eould be.’ 

Yes,’ the Doetor said simply. 



‘Can we trust Randall?’ 

‘Harry,’ the Doetor said patiently, ‘we are trusting Randall.’ 

‘Yes,’ Harry said without turning from the window. ‘Yes, I 
suppose we are.’ 

He did not realise the Doetor was right behind him until he 
felt the Doetor’s hand elap down on his shoulder. ‘But that’s 
good, Harry,’ the Doetor said. ‘You have to trust someone 
some time.’ He laughed. ‘That’s what makes you human. 
That’s one of our advantages.’ 

‘Yes, Doetor. But the problem is knowing who to trust.’ He 
rubbed his eyes and wondered when he had last slept. ‘If 
Cave is a Voraeian,’ he said slowly, ‘then Bryant may be 
implieated.’ 

‘Very likely,’ the Doetor agreed. ‘Can’t say I took to him. 
You said he suddenly seemed to beeome ambitious a few 
years ago?’ 

Harry nodded. ‘Good point.’ 

‘And there may be others. Either Voraeians, or people 
they’ve somehow involved either knowingly or unwittingly.’ 

‘Well there’s the Silver Bullet lot. Cutter and his people. 
Then there’s whoever raided Condef, whoever killed Jennifer 
Hamilton.’ 

‘And Cave and Bryant,’ the Doetor finished. 

‘Doetor,’ Harry said slowly, ‘Bryant is the speeial adviser to 
the Prime Minister.’ 

‘I know, Harry. I know.’ 

‘How high up does this thing go?’ 

The eoffee steamed in the eold of the early morning. Philip 
Cotton walked slowly aeross his terraee, watehing the frost 
begin to thaw under the fresh sunlight on the lawn. He often 
took a walk round the garden first thing. It helped to elear 
his head. 

There was a large yew tree about two-thirds of the way 
down the lawn. He had almost reaehed it when he saw the 
man. He was standing behind the tree, waiting for Cotton. 
The man was wearing a dark suit. As the Deputy Prime 



Minister approached, the man stepped back into the 
shadows. 

Cotton continued walking as if he had not seen him. Only 
when he was certain he was out of sight of the house did he 
turn to face the man. As Cotton turned, the man reached up 
and took off his expensive steel-rimmed sunglasses. The eyes 
behind them were a bright blue. 

"You saw Sullivan?’ Cotton asked. He kept walking, Mike 
Foley now beside him, keeping step. 

"Yeah. Randall’s got him now. I couldn’t keep them apart 
any longer.’ 

Cotton nodded. ‘A pity. We still have a leak to plug. Maybe 
this will smoke out the mole.’ 

Foley replaced his glasses. We should warn Randall. It’s 
time we brought him in on this.’ 

‘And the leak?’ 

Foley shook his head. ‘Take a chance. We’re running out of 
time, sir.’ 

Harry was asleep in the general’s chair when Randall 
returned. ‘Shhh,’ the Doctor hissed loudly. ‘He’s had a busy 
day or two.’ 

‘I know,’ Randall said quietly. ‘I’ve read the surveillance 
reports. You’re rather less easy to keep tabs on though, I 
have to say.’ 

‘Oh?’ The Doctor was all innocence and big eyes. 

‘Yes. You seem to just vanish. Or just appear. My team 
would like to know what techniques you use.’ 

‘Ah,’ the Doctor said. Well, that’s rather tricky to explain.’ 

‘I’m sure.’ 

Behind the desk Harry stirred and yawned. His eyes 
blinked open for a moment, then closed again. A second later 
he was wide awake and leaping out of the chair. ‘Sorry, sir.’ 

Randall waved at him to sit down again. ‘Not a problem. 
Commander.’ 

‘So, any news?’ Harry asked. 

‘Actually, yes. Do you know the Deputy Prime Minister by 
any chance?’ 



‘No.’ Harry shook his head. ‘You, Doctor?’ 

‘Not even his name.’ 

‘It’s Phil Cotton, and he seems to know you,’ Randall said. 
‘He’s coming here to see you.’ 

‘What, just us?’ Harry asked. ‘Foley, the CIA man, did 
mention him.’ 

He wants to see me too,’ Randall said. But he insists that 
nobody else know about it. Hell be here in an hour. It will be 
just you two and me.’ Randall turned to go. ‘Oh,’ he said as 
an afterthought, ‘and I’ve asked Colonel Grant to join us. 
Whatever it is, hell be the best man for any operational or 
logistic details.’ 

The senior management meeting was held in the war room. 
Cutter was seated in front of the main screen. Bardell, 
Hertman and Clark were at the table facing him. 

‘Status reports,’ Cutter snapped. 

Clark went first. ‘The hardware for direct connection is 
ready and tested. We’re working on the code generation 
software now. It will be ready on schedule.’ 

‘Have you retrieved the pen fragments yet?’ Bardell asked. 

‘No. It may be a one-shot scenario. We must insert the pen 
at the final moment, when we want Voractyll to come online. 
That way we can snapshot the fragments and the generated 
code in case the chip shuts down. If we try one without the 
other we may have an incomplete system.’ 

‘Mr Hertman?’ Cutter said. 

The big man’s words were ground out through his grinning 
teeth. The woman. Miss Webb, has been removed to the 
seventh-floor facility here in this building. She is under 
sedation.’ 

‘Excellent. Anything from you, Mr Bardell?’ 

“The Millennium Project is proceeding according to 
schedule,’ Bardell said. There was no trace of satisfaction in 
his emotionless voice, no sign of expression on his blank 
face. ‘There is only one parameter outstanding which may 
need attention.’ 

‘Sullivan and the Doctor,’ Cutter said quietly. 



‘Indeed. Our souree at Morteyne Green tells me that they 
both arrived there last night. I have no further data at this 
time.’ 

Cutter inhaled deeply, his eyes narrowing. ‘Miss Webb may 
prove to be a useful soft asset,’ he said. He reaehed out and 
jabbed at a button on the eonferenee phone on the table. ‘Get 
me Bryant.’ 

James Bryant answered the phone on the seeond ring. He 
was expeeting a eall. He switehed it through the seeure 
serambler. 

‘Mr Cutter, how niee to hear from you. Everything in order, 
I trust.’ 

Cutter’s voiee was slightly ehoppy, broken up a little by the 
reassembly proeess that made it intelligible to Bryant but to 
nobody else. ‘Sullivan and the Doetor are with Randall. It is 
time for you to let them know how the balanee sheet looks.’ 

‘Indeed. How unfortunate. But you ean rest assured that I 
shall eommunieate that to them.’ 

‘And the status at your end?’ Cutter asked. 

‘It was unfortunate that Mrs Hamilton deeided to take the 
paekage,’ Bryant replied. ‘But the Prime Minister is happy 
that the matter was dealt with effieiently and swiftly. By 
keeping him in the loop after the event, we also have him 
implieated, so in the longer term it should prove 
advantageous. The PM is satisfied that events are proeeeding 
aeeording to plan. His plan, of eourse,’ Bryant added. ‘He is 
still oblivious to our own operation.’ 

‘And the seeondary site?’ 

‘Is ready when you need it. The staff have been alerted and 
will offer every assistanee. Though I imagine their serviees 
ean be dispensed with onee you are in plaee.’ 

‘Indeed,’ Cutter said. ‘I shall leave you to eontaet our 
friends, then. And if the eolonel passes on any further data I 
shall make sure that you are in the loop.’ 

When Harry had first got his mobile phone he had been 
horrified to diseover from the instruetion booklet that you 



could set the ring to the tune of The Yellow Rose of Texas’. It 
was something he had never done, and had promised himself 
he would never do. So when the tune started playing from 
inside his jaeket, it did not immediately oeeur to him that 
this was anything to do with the phone. 

‘I thought I told you to turn that off,’ the Doetor eomplained 
as Harry pulled the phone from his poeket. 

‘I did,’ he protested, staring in disbelief at the phone. 

The Doetor sighed. Well, you’d better answer it.’ 

‘Oh. Right.’ The tune eut out and Harry put the small 
phone to his ear. ‘Sullivan here.’ He listened for a while. ‘Yes, 
Mr Bryant. Good of you to eall... Oh, I’m sure.’ His expression 
was beeoming more grim as the eonversation progressed. 
After a short while Harry switehed off the phone. 

‘No goodbyes? No valedietory message?’ the Doetor asked in 
apparent surprise. 

That was James Bryant,’ Harry said. ‘He just wanted us to 
be aware that Sylvia Webb has been moved to another 
hospital. One that he ehose. He said he wanted to reassure 
us that she’s being very well looked after, and he hopes we 
appreeiate it.’ 

‘And that we don’t do anything preeipitous, eh, Harry?’ 

‘Exaetly.’ 

As Harry said the word, the door opened and Randall 
entered. Behind him. Colonel Grant ushered in two other 
men. One was Mike Foley, still wearing his sunglasses. The 
other was Philip Cotton. 

‘I wonder,’ said the Doetor to Harry, ‘whether our friend 
Bryant would elass this little get-together as preeipitous. 
Hmm?’ 
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Grant had brought in several folding ehairs so they eould all 
sit down in relative eomfort. 

We know mueh of what you have been up to,’ Cotton said. 
‘I’ve had Mike Foley here keeping tabs on things. But maybe 
now is the time to fill you in on the bigger pieture.’ 

‘I doubt,’ the Doetor said quietly, ‘that you know the bigger 
pieture.’ 

We’ll see,’ Cotton said. 

‘First off,’ Foley said, ‘you have an infiltrator here on the 
base. General. So this goes no further than this room. 
Strietly need to know, right?’ 

Randall leaned forward. ‘I hope you have evidenee for an 
allegation like that.’ 

‘Calmly, please, gentlemen,’ Cotton warned. ‘There’s plenty 
of eireumstantial evidenee. Leaks about things you’re doing. 
Informed suggestions and so-ealled evidenee about things 
you’re not.’ He looked round the group of people. ‘But we’re 
not singling out your men. General. You must have realised 
by now that we ean trust praetieally nobody in this. That’s 
why I went to my friends in Washington and at Langley 
rather than our own seeurity serviees.’ He smiled at Harry. 
‘No offenee. Commander. And that’s why we’ve not eome to 
you sooner although it’s been obvious to us for a while that 
you’re being set up. The most we eould risk was putting you 
on to Sullivan and his eolleague here.’ 

What about the PM?’ Harry asked, glaneing at the Doetor. 

‘Espeeially the PM,’ Cotton said. ‘And Bryant.’ 

‘Ah,’ the Doetor said earefully. ‘There’s something you 
should know about Mr Bryant.’ 



Cotton and Foley listened politely to the Doetor’s 
deseription of the Voraeians, but it was elear that they were 
humouring him. 

‘I know it sounds ineredible, sir,’ Harry said as soon as the 
Doetor finished. ‘But it is true.’ 

Foley snorted. But Randall said: ‘It aetually makes no odds. 
Whether we believe the Doetor’s story or not, we are faeed 
with the same problems, so I suggest we leave the question of 
alien invasion for now and eoneentrate on the things we ean 
believe and agree on.’ 

‘Very well. General,’ Cotton said with obvious relief. 

‘Either way,’ Grant said slowly, ‘the first priority would 
seem to be finding the traitor in our midst.’ 

‘Agreed,’ Randall said. 

‘It makes sense,’ the Doetor said. ‘They would need 
someone on the inside who eould keep them informed of the 
general’s aetions. And they would need that person to provide 
eredible evidenee after the event.’ 

‘You mean stand up and say there really was a eoup 
attempt?’ Harry asked. 

‘Exaetly.’ 

The Colonel North syndrome,’ Randall said. ‘People will 
believe ineredible allegations of eonspiraey and plot from a 
eareer soldier rather than denials of impropriety from a 
politieian or a senior general.’ He rubbed his ehin wearily. ‘So 
how do we find this traitor? I agree with Colonel Grant, our 
hands are tied until we do.’ 

‘Well,’ the Doetor said, ‘I do have one small suggestion.’ 

The light was harsh and intense. Unyielding. It was bright 
even through her eyelids. She kept her eyes elosed for as long 
as she dared, but eventually she opened them slightly. And 
all she eould see was the light. Gradually, little by little, the 
light dimmed as she beeame used to it. She found she was 
lying on a bed, staring at« bank of fiuoreseent tubes on the 
eeiling. 

Her first thought was that she was baek in the hospital, or 
another similar hospital. But the light was too bright, and 



there was no noise at all. She sat up, and found that she was 
in a plain, white-walled room. There was a plain eabinet by 
the bed. The drip was set up beside her, either the same or a 
very similar one. She wanted to ery, to sob. But she hadn’t 
the energy. 

There was a seraping sound from the door as it opened over 
the bare tiled floor. She lay baek quiekly on the bed, and 
elosed her eyes. She had no idea where she was, or why she 
had been brought here, but every instinet told her to feign 
sleep. 

She dared not look as she heard the footsteps eross the 
room. She dared not look as she felt the hand on her 
shoulder, shaking her gently. 

‘Another injeetion?’ a voiee said. It was harsh, grating, 
barely human. 

‘I’d rather administer the tablets if we ean wake her.’ The 
reply was more normal, almost reassuring in its tone. Almost. 

The hand shook her again, more roughly this time, and 
Sylvia stirred and moaned quietly as if in her sleep. She let 
her eyelids flutter open. 

‘Where am I?’ she asked dreamily. There were two of them, 
as she had guessed. The man holding her shoulder was the 
big man who had taken her from the hospital. The other man 
was smaller, younger, his laee a blank. 

As she spoke, he reaehed out. He was holding two small 
white tablets and pushed them inside her mouth. ‘Here,’ he 
said quietly, ‘these will help.’ 

‘Water,’ she said, ‘glass of water.’ 

‘What?’ They both seemed puzzled. 

To help me swallow,’ she said round the tablets. She eould 
taste them fizzing and dissolving in her mouth. 

The big man let go of her and went baek to the door. He 
was baek within a minute earrying a glass of water. He held 
it at arm’s length, as if the eontents of the glass revolted and 
disgusted him. 

Thank you,’ Sylvia mumbled as she took the glass. She 
sipped at the water, then handed baek the glass. ‘So sleepy,’ 



she murmured as her head lay baek against the pillows, her 
eyes elosed. 

A few moments later she was breathing deeply and 
regularly. 

‘She will sleep for several hours before she needs another 
dose,’ the smaller man said. ‘A useful hostage. Her sleeping 
here keeps others from taking aetion elsewhere.’ 

Sylvia watehed their blurred shapes through tiny eraeks in 
her eyes. As soon as the door was elosed behind them she 
spat the mess of half-dissolved tablets into her hand. She 
looked at it for a while, then pulled out the sheet and wiped 
her hand on the end of it. 

General Randall had ealled an emergeney briefing for all his 
eommand staff to take plaee at eleven that morning. 

‘What’s it about, sir?’ one of the senior teehnieians in the 
operations room asked Grant. 

Grant looked round, as if eheeking they weren’t being 
overheard. ‘Can’t say,’ he said quietly. ‘But between you and 
me, it’s something pretty big.’ He eonsidered for a moment, 
then added, ‘Probably best to warn people, but don’t say 1 
told you.’ 

‘Right, sir.’ The teehnieian nodded knowingly. 

‘You’re seanning all the frequeneies?’ the Doetor asked. 

‘Yes sir.’ The base’s Communieations Offieer eheeked over 
the equipment onee more. 

“What if it’s him, Doetor?’ Harry whispered. 

If it’s him, nobody will warn Cutter about the meeting,’ the 
Doetor said. ‘Proof by the absenee of evidenee.’ 

‘But you don’t think it is him?’ 

‘No, Harry, 1 don’t.’ 

As if in answer, the Communieations Offieer half turned 
towards them. His hand was to his earpieee as he listened. 
‘This eould be it, sir.’ 

‘Let us hear,’ Randall ordered. 

The soldier eonneeted the eall through to the speakers, 
‘...meeting ealled for eleven.’ The voiee was elear, though the 



speaker was talking quietly. ‘Nobody knows what about, but 
it’s rumoured to be pretty important.’ 

‘Linked to Sullivan and the Doetor?’ another, more distant 
and less distinet voiee said. 

That’s Cutter,’ Harry said quietly. 

‘It’s a eell phone,’ the Comms Offieer said as he eheeked 
the readings. ‘Should have the number and a GPS fix in a 
moment.’ 

‘Seems likely,’ the first voiee was saying. ‘I’m out of the loop 
now, but will keep you informed. I’ll eall again after the 
meeting to diseuss developments and eontingeneies.’ 

‘Got it.’ The Comms Offieer seribbled down the number. 
Then he grabbed a small printed booklet - the base phone 
direetory - and started looking down the lists of mobile phone 
numbers. 

‘I think you 11 find,’ Colonel Grant said quietly through the 
silenee, ‘that the phone belongs to Lieutenant Colonel 
Attwell. I reeognised his voiee.’ 

‘You’re sure?’ Randall demanded. ‘I suppose...’ he began. 

But the Comms Offieer eut him off. That’s right, sir. The 
phone is logged out to Colonel Attwell.’ 

‘And who is Colonel Attwell?’ Cotton asked. 

‘Someone senior, I assume,’ the Doetor said. 

General Randall nodded. ‘After Grant here and myself, he’s 
the most senior offieer on the base.’ He looked from the 
Doetor to Cotton to Grant. ‘I just ean’t believe -’ 

The Doetor interrupted him this time. ‘Believe it. General,’ 
he said sharply. ‘But if you want proof, I think we ean 
arrange that.’ He pulled a small blaek box from his poeket. It 
was eompletely plain apart from a small button and red light 
bulb. This deteets eleetromagnetie fields of the type Voraeian 
teehnology uses. Best to use it sparingly in human eompany 
as it emits a subsonie ganglia field quotient. But if your 
Colonel Attwell is a Voraeian, then the light will eome on.’ 

‘And if he isn’t?’ Randall asked. 

Then he’s a very misguided man who needs things 
explaining to him.’ 



Randall took the box from the Doetor. Their eyes met for a 
moment, then the general looked away. ‘Have Colonel Attwell 
report to my offiee in five minutes,’ he told Grant. ‘The rest of 
you wait here.’ 

‘General,’ the Doetor said, ‘I really think -’ 

‘I said, wait here,’ Randall said. His voiee was not loud, but 
his anger and resolve were elear. ‘I’ll sort this out. One way or 
another.’ 



15 

Disinformation 


Randall was apparently working at his desk when Attwell 
arrived. 

‘Come,’ Randall ealled out in response to the loud and 
deliberate knoek at the door. ‘Ah, Colonel, sit down. I won’t 
keep you a moment.’ 

‘Sir.’ 

Attwell sat rigidly attentive in front of the general’s desk. 
The general gathered up the papers he had been working on. 
He pulled open the top middle drawer of the desk and 
dropped them inside. 

Out of AttwelTs sight, inside the drawer, he pressed the 
small button on the top of the blaek box the Doetor had given 
him. Immediately the red light eame on. Randall stared at it 
for a moment, keeping his expression neutral. Then he 
released the pressure on the button. The light went out and 
he elosed the drawer. 

‘How is the deployment going?’ Randall asked. ‘I’m sorry 
I’ve been distraeted by other matters, but Grant tells me you 
have it all in hand.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Everything is running to plan and on sehedule.’ 

‘Good. Well done. Colonel.’ Why had he never notieed 
AttwelTs slightly stilted manner of speaking before? How 
eome he had never thought anything of the faet the eolonel 
did not join them for drinks in the offieers’ mess? Ever? In 
faet, now Randall thought about it, he eould not reeall ever 
having seen Attwell even eat. 

‘Exeuse me, sir?’ 

‘Yes, Colonel?’ 

This distraetion...’ Attwell switehed on a smile. ‘Anything I 
ean help with?’ 



‘No, thank you.’ Randall forced a laugh. ‘Waste of time, 
aetually. Couple of eranks. That idiot who was here before 
and some disaffeeted seeurity offieer.’ 

'Really, sir?' 

Randall pulled the next set of papers towards him, making 
it look as if he had lost interest in the subjeet. ‘Grant threw 
them out with a flea in eaeh ear. Waste of everyone’s time. 
Time we ean’t afford to lose right now.’ 

‘Indeed, sir.’ 

That will be all. Colonel. I just wanted to eheek on 
progress.’ 

Attwell stood up. ‘Sir. Oh, about the meeting at eleven 
hundred, sir?’ 

‘Just a pep-talk. Gee up the troops - appreeiate the efforts, 
time to pull together. You know the sort of thing.’ 

Attwell nodded. The smile was still pasted on his faee. ‘Yes, 
sir. Thank you, sir.’ 

The Doetor was humming loudly and annoyingly. He and 
Harry were sitting in the eommunieations room. Cotton and 
Foley had left to find eoffee, taking eare to avoid being 
spotted by Attwell. Grant had gone to show them where the 
eanteenwas. The Comms Offieer had his headphones on, and 
Harry suspeeted it was to keep out the noise of the Doetor’s 
humming. 

‘You think the light will eome on?’ Harry asked, as mueh to 
stop the Doetor’s tuneless noise as anything. 

‘Oh yes.’ He resumed the hum immediately. 

‘How ean you be so sure?’ 

The Doetor stopped humming and stared hard at Harry. It 
always eomes on,’ he said. ‘It’s just a box with a switeh, a 
battery and light on the top.’ 

‘What?’ Harry gaped. ‘But what about the eleetromagnetie 
fields and the subsonie ganglia emission thingy?’ 

The Doetor settled baek in his ehair and looked at the 
eeiling. ‘Harry,’ he said in a tone of disbelief. ‘And I was 
leeturing you on trust.’ 



The door opened before Harry eould answer. It was Randall 
with Grant elose behind him. The General tossed the small 
blaek box to the Doetor, who whipped his hat off and eaught 
it inside. Then without removing the box he replaeed the hat 
on his head. 

The light eame on, ‘Randall said. ‘But you don’t need that 
deviee to tell you, not onee you know. You ean tell.’ 

The Doetor gave Harry a large wink. Harry raised his 
eyebrows and said nothing. 

‘Has he always been one of these Voraeians?’ Grant asked. 

‘Perhaps,’ the Doetor answered. ‘But it’s more likely he was 
taken over quite reeently, onee they deeided on their plan. 
Has he been away for any length of time in the last year or 
so? Any hospitalisation?’ 

The erash,’ Grant said quietly. ‘Attwell was in a helieopter 
erash. About fifteen months ago. He was the only survivor. 
Came away praetieally unseathed, but those who knew him 
well said he was never the same again.’ 

The Doetor elieked his tongue. ‘I’m afraid they were right.’ 

‘Colonel Attwell is down to eommand the units looking after 
some of the high priority politieal installations,’ Randall said. 
‘I’ll see he joins those units as they deploy this afternoon. 
That will get him off the base at least.’ 

‘Let’s hope that’s far enough,’ Harry said. ‘What shall we do 
in the mean time?’ 

‘Well, I have an idea that might appeal,’ the Doetor said. 

As he was speaking, the door opened and Cotton and Foley 
eame baek in. 

‘Ah, gentlemen,’ the Doetor said, ‘You’re just in time.’ He 
jumped to his feet and turned to faee them all. ‘I was just 
about to suggest to General Randall here,’ he said with a 
huge grin, ‘that the one thing our Voraeian friends will not be 
expeeting and whieh your forees are now extremely well 
deployed to aehieve is a real military takeover.’ He leaned 
forward, his searf flopping over his shoulder. ‘What do you 
think. General?’ 



It had been quiet for a long time before Sylvia summoned up 
the eourage to get out of bed. What if they were watehing 
her? What if they eame baek? Who were they? But she knew 
she eouldn’t just wait for them. She had to do something. 
More than anything, she wanted to go home. Serving drinks 
in the pub suddenly seemed a pleasant prospeet. For the first 
time she eonsidered that if she ended up doing it for the rest 
of her life that might not be so bad after all. 

The door was unloeked. At first she was surprised but, 
thinking about it, why would they bother to look her in if she 
was uneonseious? The door led into a eorridor as white and 
elinieal as the room. There were doors off it, and most of 
these were loeked. The ones that weren’t led into rooms 
about the same size as the one she had just left. All of them 
were empty. There were no windows, no elues as to where 
she might be. 

At the end of the eorridor was a set of double doors. She 
pushed gingerly through them, and emerged into a large 
room. It too was plain and almost empty. In the middle of the 
room was what looked like an operating table. Surgieal 
instruments lay out ready on a tray beside it. Canisters of 
gas and a heart monitor stood nearby. On the far side of the 
room was a lift door, the eall button set into the wall beside 
it. 

As she reaehed the lift, she saw that the eall button had a 
slot inside it. A slot for a key. A key she did not have. She 
pushed the button an 5 rway, but there was no give in it, and 
no response. She listened desperately for the sound of the lift 
moving through the shaft towards her floor. But there was 
nothing. Just the gentle hum of the air eonditioning. 

Sylvia bit baek the sob that was growing inside her and ran 
her hand through her hair. As she did so, she turned. And as 
she turned she saw the phone. 

It was attaehed to the wall. White on white, and praetieally 
invisible unless you looked direetly at it. With a gasp of joy 
and relief, she ran over to it and lifted the reeeiver. There was 
a dial tone. The buttons were numbered, but under the zero 



was printed Oper. Sylvia pushed the zero and the phone was 
immediately answered. 

This is Christine, ean 1 help you?’ 

‘Oh, er, yes,’ Sylvia said. Then she paused. Should she ask 
for help? Tell the woman to pass on a message? Or was she 
one of the people holding her eaptive? ‘I’m sorry,’ she said, 
but I’ve forgotten our address here. 1 need to pass it on to 
someone.’ 

There was an audible sigh from the end of the phone. Then 
the woman told her the address. 

Sylvia disguised her elation, and tried to sound huffy. ‘1 
know that,’ she said. ‘It was the post eode 1 wasn’t sure 
about.’ 

‘Can 1 suggest you write it down somewhere for next time?’ 
the woman asked over-politely when she had told her. 

‘Oh 1 will. 1 will.’ Then quiekly, before the woman hung up, 
Sylvia said, ‘Can you get me an outside line while you’re 
there, please?’ 

Randall’s team was still monitoring ealls to Harry’s home 
number, and they played him the message Sylvia left on his 
answerphone over his mobile. 

‘So where is she?’ Foley asked. 

Harry told him the address. 

‘Silver Bullet’s main offiees,’ Foley said. 

They were sitting in a plush foyer. The floor was marble 
and the walls were stone. Ornate pillars wound their way up 
to a high, vaulted eeiling. There had been some inevitable 
diseussion after the Doetor outlined his plan. But in the end 
everyone had agreed to it, as Harry had guessed they would. 
Now the Doetor was helping the teehnieians at Morteyne 
Green go through their essential equipment and systems to 
eheek for millennium bug ehips, and Harry was sitting with 
Foley in an impressive but dusty annexe of the Russian 
Embassy. 

The woman who almost an hour earlier had examined first 
Foley’s and then Harry’s identity eards then asked them 
rather eondeseendingly to wait for a short time eame baek. 



Her high heels elieked loudly on the floor. Her smile was a 
distinet eontrast to the mood she had been in when she left. 

‘Colonel Krimkov will see you now,’ she said. Her aeeent 
was obvious but not intrusive. 

‘Krimkov’s here?’ Foley asked in surprise. 

Her smile froze. ‘Of eourse not,’ she said eoldly. ‘We have 
satellite video eonferenee faeilities.’ There was a hint of pride 
in her voiee now. ‘The story that we have only antiquated 
teehnology in Russia is just a myth perpetuated by the West.’ 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ Foley said with a laugh. 

This seemed to upset the woman, and Harry quiekly said: 
‘Thank you, you’ve been very helpful.’ 

She regarded them both dubiously before setting off noisily 
aeross the marble floor, baek in the direetion she had eome 
from. This way, please,’ she ealled as she went. 

Her best bet now, Sylvia deeided, was to find somewhere to 
hide. She had little hope of finding a way out. But if she 
eould keep out of sight until Mr Sullivan got her message... 
She knew he was something in the seeurity serviees, and 
thought he was pretty high up. Certainly high up enough to 
have got her into this. And if he eould get her into it, he eould 
get her out of it too, she was sure of that. Maybe he eould get 
her a deeent job as eompensation. It was worth asking. 

She made her way baek towards the room she had woken 
in. One of the other rooms off the same eorridor, perhaps? 
She tried eaeh door in turn, hoping to find a room with 
something more in it than just a desk or a bed. She was just 
opening one of the doors when she heard a noise from behind 
her, from baek down the eorridor. Someone was eoming. She 
dueked into the room at onee, hoping she had not been seen. 

There were heavy footsteps in the eorridor, eoming towards 
the room where she was erouehing behind the door, listening 
anxiously. The footsteps paused outside the door. Sylvia held 
her breath, waiting for them to eontinue. 

The room looked as though it used to be a dining room. The 
eonferenee table that ran the length of it added to the 



impression. At the end of the table was a large sereen, so that 
the man on the sereen seemed to be sitting at the table with 
them as Foley and Harry took seats either side. 

‘Gentlemen,’ the man on the sereen said, ‘I’m sorry for the 
delay in seeing you, but events have been moving along. ’ His 
aeeent was thiek. He was wearing a Russian military 
uniform, deeorations lined aeross his ehest. Harry guessed 
he was a few years older than himself, and his hair was 
already eompletely grey. His faee had a determined set to it, 
the ehin jutting forwards slightly. But there was a hint of 
humour in his eyes, and his tone was not unfriendly. The 
Russian laughed suddenly, and added: ‘In faet, I think 
perhaps it is I who shall be updating you on things. I am 
Colonel Krimkov, as you will have guessed. And I assume 
that you are Commander Sullivan,’ he pointed out of the 
sereen at Harry, and the gentleman with the sunglasses must 
be Mr Foley.’ 

‘You know about the problem with your early-warning 
equipment then?’ Harry asked. 

The Russian waved aside the eomment with a sigh. 
‘Problems, always problems. Yes, General Randall and I have 
spoken already. But we are used to problems with our 
equipment.’ He leaned forward, and it seemed strange to 
Harry that the movement brought the man no eloser to them. 
‘Between you and me, having sueh antiquated equipment has 
been a benefit. Until now.’ He leaned baek again, arms 
folded.’People have tried, and sueeeeded, to haek into the 
Pentagon eomputer network.’ He blew out a long breath and 
shook his head in sympathy. ‘But those same people eannot 
haek into our nuelear missile network, beeause...’ He 
unfolded his arms and opened his hands, as if to show they 
were empty, ‘...we haven’t got one.’ 

‘You’re not too worried then?’ Foley asked. 

Krimkov’s faee was grim suddenly. A nerve twitehed under 
his left eye. ‘Yes, we are worried. But knowing we have a 
problem is the biggest part of finding a solution. I am worried 
about the equipment you tell me will fail, and I am even more 
worried about Krejikistan.’ 



The rebels?’ Harry asked, reealling the news items and 
rumour he had heard. 

The eolonel was nodding. Tes. The rebels. They have a 
nuelear deviee. It is not armed, but they now have eontrol of 
a military faeility and perhaps its weapons offieer.’ 

Will he know how to arm the deviee?’ Foley asked. 

‘He will. But they still need a delivery vehiele.’ Krimkov 
smiled again, but it was a smile with little real humour 
behind it. ‘I had hoped they would try to deliver it to Moseow 
on the back of a donkey. But sadly they seem to have realised the 
inadequaey of sueh an approaeh. Now they are advaneing in 
foree on thelauneh faeility at Nevehenka.’ 

‘Not good then,’ Harry said quietly. 

‘No. Not good.’ 

There was silenee for a while. Then Foley asked: Will they 
take the faeility? Will they get a launeh vehiele?’ 

‘Not without a fight. But the rebels outnumber the garrison 
there eonsiderably. I have already dispatehed what small 
foree I ean to reinforee them. But with the riots in Moseow 
and St Petersburg and the eeonomie unrest ever 3 fwhere in 
Russia, it is problematie trying to divert forees at sueh short 
notiee. And like you, we have to be prepared for the worst 
when the millennium dawns. Our infrastrueture is less 
advaneed than yours, but so far as we ean tell that merely 
means it will fail in different ways.’ 

‘So how ean we help?’ Harry asked. There must be 
something...’ 

Krimkov nodded. ‘I have been thinking. And I believe there 
is something you ean do. Mr Foley, perhaps you eould ask 
your President Dering to send us military aid.’ He held up his 
hand before Foley eould eomment. ‘Uneonventional and 
unpreeedented, I know. But you are more able to spare 
speeial forees to handle the situation in Krejikistan. We shall 
hold the rebels as long as we ean, but without help they will 
gain aeeess to the launeh faeilities.’ 

‘And if they launeh on Moseow that eould trigger a 
response.’ 



There are many hotheads still. Many who hate the West 
and would weleome an exeuse to appear to retaliate.’ 
Krimkov looked from Foley to Harry. To say nothing of the 
loss of life the rebel aetions would involve.’ 

‘Point taken,’ Harry said quietly. 

‘We’ll see what we ean do,’ Foley told him. 

As they erossed the foyer area where they had waited earlier, 
Harry asked Foley: ‘How mueh of a presenee does the CIA 
have over here?’ 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

The mention of speeial forees made me think,’ Harry said. 
‘If you have the equivalent of a SWAT team here, there’s 
something we ean do whieh Randall’s forees ean’t. Not yet 
an 5 rway, not with Attwell involved.’ 

‘We, er, we might manage to rustle up a few folks,’ Foley 
said. He was smiling now. ‘What had you in mind, Harry?’ 

The footsteps did not eontinue down the eorridor. Instead, 
the door was flung open, knoeking Sylvia violently 
baekwards. She pulled herself up quiekly, but there was 
nowhere to run or hide. She eould feel blood dripping down 
from her split lip where the door had hit her. 

The big man was standing in the doorway. Behind him was 
another man, broad-shouldered but with a thin, angular 
faee. His head was lolling slightly to one side, as if it was too 
heavy for his neek to support. 

‘I ean see we’re going to have some problems with Miss 
Webb,’ the seeond man said. 

‘Yes, Mr Cutter,’ the larger man growled. 

‘All the problems I ean think of,’ Sylvia said, resisting the 
urges to wipe the blood from her mouth or to burst into 
tears. 

One half of Cutter’s faee twisted into something that might 
have been intended to be a smile. ‘She has seen the room at 
the end of the eorridor, I think. The operating room.’ He 
leaned forward so that his faee was elose to Sylvia’s. ‘Her 
value as a hostage will not be diminished, and perhaps she 



will be more eo-operative and willing to tell us what if 
anything she knows after a eloser look.’ 

Sylvia took a step baekwards as the larger man reaehed out 
for her. 



16 

Breahing and Entering 


The Doctor breezed into the operations truck as if he owned 
the place and employed all the people. It was, in effect, a 
large van, the inside lined with banks of equipment. There 
were monitors down one side of the van, while a bench along 
part of the other side afforded room for the assault team to 
sit and prepare their weapons and communications gear. 

‘Gentlemen,’ the Doctor announced with a grin. ‘And ladies,’ 
he added as he caught sight of the Assault Team Leader 
cleaning her Spectre submachine gun. ‘Good of you to come.’ 
He marched along the length of the van nodding curtly to the 
bemused CIA crew. 

‘Doctor,’ Foley said, ‘any details of the interior you can give 
us will help.’ He and Harry were standing together at the end 
of the bank of monitors. 

‘Of course.’ The Doctor turned to the nearest of the screens. 
‘Do you have floor plans on this thing?’ 

The operator punched up a display of architects’ drawings 
of the interior of the Silver Bullet office block. ‘Not much help. 
I’m afraid. Because it’s all open plan, they could have 
arranged the interior partitions however they like.’ 

The Doctor nodded. ‘There are eight floors,’ he said. ‘The 
sixth and seventh floors are sealed off, so that’s where you 
need to be. That’s where they’re keeping her.’ 

‘What’s on the eighth floor?’ Foley asked. 

There isn’t one,’ Harry said. This is Britain. We start with a 
ground floor, then above that is the first floor.’ 

‘So the eighth floor is called the seventh floor. You’re a 
crazy, mixed-up people, Harry,’ Foley said with a grin. 

The Assault Team Leader was Ann Monroe. She had joined 
them at the monitor, the small Spectre slung across her 



chest. It looked more like a toy made from ehunky building 
brieks than a gun. She was dressed in a jump-suit whieh was 
as blaek as her short hair. 

The roof?’ Foley said to her. 

Monroe nodded. ‘Seems least trouble. Saves worrying the 
civilians lower down. Quieker too. There are no windows on 
the top floor, so well need to go in through the sixth floor 
then up to the seventh.’ She turned to the Doetor. ‘Anything 
else we need to know, sir?’ 

They may not be armed,’ the Doetor told her, ‘but they will 
be dangerous. Bear in mind that they are ineredibly strong - 
don’t take your eyes off them for a moment.’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘And one other thing,’ the Doetor went on, ‘you might keep 
your eyes open for a pen.’ 

‘A pen?’ 

‘Biro,’ Harry said. ‘Steel, about so long. There’s a symbol on 
the side, a letter I with a squared sign - you know, a little 2 - 
above it. It’s got a small liquid erystal readout near the elip 
that’s blank. It used to tell the time.’ 

‘Amongst other things,’ the Doetor said darkly. 

‘And if we find it?’ 

Bring it out with you,’ the Doetor told her. Or if you can’t, 
then destroy it. It is important,’ he added. ‘More important 
than I can tell you.’ 

She had struggled, but it did not take long to strap her down 
on the operating table. The anaesthetie rendered her 
unconscious almost immediately onee they got the mask on. 

When she was still, Cutter examined the X-rays and 
schematics they had produeed from Sylvia Webb’s hospital 
reeords and their own datalisation when she arrived at the 
Silver Bullet building. Then he serubbed up and put on his 
surgeon’s gown. A straightforward, relatively simple 
operation. Only the brain needed attention, there was no need 
to enhanee any of the woman’s other faeulties or limbs. 



Hertman stood watching the proceedings as Cutter stood 
over the table, scalpel in hand. They both looked up at the 
sound. 

‘Helicopter,’ Hertman said above the increasing noise. 
‘Relatively low. From the engine vibration, probably a 
Sikorsky.’ 

The sound continued to increase in volume. It remained 
steady for a moment at its loudest, then retreated again. 

‘Definitely a Sikorsky,’ Hertman said. ‘The wave form 
matches a UH 60 Black Hawk.’ 

Another sound. This time from below. Cutter set down the 
scalpel on the instrument tray. The sound they had heard 
was of breaking glass. 

‘An assault helicopter, by any chance?’ Cutter asked 
calmly. 

Hertman’s head tilted a little to one side, swaying slightly as 
he accessed the relevant data. ‘Primarily, yes. It can carry 
eleven troops in addition to the crew of three.’ 

Then I would say we have visitors on the sixth floor.’ Cutter 
pulled off his mask. ‘How very tiresome. This could have a 
negative impact on our performance.’ 

Monroe’s team swept through the sixth floor quickly and 
efficiently. The breeze from the broken windows blew papers 
off the desks. There was almost nobody in the main open- 
plan area, but what people there were seemed content to 
ignore the assault team. 

While half of the team checked the rest of the floor, Monroe 
led the others to the stairwell. She did not waste time on the 
door, but shot out the lock with a quick burst from the 
Spectre. In less than a minute from first entry they were 
racing up the stairs. 

Monroe’s second in command was Alex White. His team 
checked each room in turn, splitting into two-man groups to 
finish as quickly as possible. Most of the rooms were empty. 
One was a conference room, with several people sitting round 
a long table. They looked up as White and his partner threw 
open the door. Then, without comment, they returned their 



attention to the slide being displayed on the sereen at the far 
end of the table. 

White slammed the door shut again. ‘Sorry to have 
bothered you guys,’ he muttered, and moved on to the next 
room. 

It was a small offiee. There was a man sitting at a desk 
staring at a eomputer sereen. The man ignored the sound of 
the door opening, keeping his eyes fixed on the sereen. 

White paused in the doorway. For a moment he was 
distraeted by the image on the sereen - it was like a silver 
metallie snake eurling round as if trying lazily to eateh its 
own tail. But before he eould look eloser, the man at the desk 
turned. 

He was a young man, wearing jeans and a sweatshirt. The 
sweatshirt had the logo of a eomputer games eonsole 
company on it, but it was barely visible through the stains. It 
looked as if some thick, dark liquid had been spilled on it a 
long time ago, but nobody had bothered to wash the shirt. 
The left side of the man’s face was pale and spotty. A lank 
curl of greasy dark hair hung low over his forehead. 

But White hardly noticed any of this. His attention was 
focused on the rest of the man’s face. The part that wasn’t 
there. The whole right side seemed to be constructed of small 
steel plates, riveted together like chain mail. Or scales. A 
brace held the jaw in place, and the eye was a pallid blob of 
viscous white slit across by an almond-shaped pupil of 
yellow. The head was leaning slightly, as if the artificial side 
was much heavier than the flesh and bone. The skin round 
the edges of the metal and plastic was blackened and 
shrivelled, as if it had been welded back into place. 

White swallowed, his throat dry, and backed out of the 
room, closing the door. If he had not been so distracted by 
the hideous sight, he might have noticed the steel pen 
standing in the midst of a tangle of wires and connections 
beside the computer screen. 

The door from the stairs emerged into a plain white corridor 
lined with other, similar doors. Monroe’s team checked each 



room in turn, blowing the locks off any door that refused to 
open. Some of the rooms contained beds, some had a 
minimal amount of office furniture. Each room was empty. 

At the end of the corridor was a set of double doors. Monroe 
went through first, diving sideways to the left as the next 
man through went right. They both swung their guns round 
to cover the room as the other three members of the seventh 
floor assault team burst through behind them. 

The room was large and like the others they had seen it was 
almost empty. But in front of them was an operating table, 
and strapped to it was the woman they were looking for. 
Monroe gestured for two of the team to advance to the table. 
The others, herself included, continued to keep the two men 
in the room covered. 

One of the men was standing by the table. He was dressed 
in a surgical gown, the mask pulled down around his neck. 
He raised his hands and stepped back to allow the assault 
team to free the woman. 

The other man was enormous. He was standing on the far 
side of the table, a little way away. There seemed to be a sort 
of animal growl coming from him, and his lips were pulled 
back over bared teeth. 

‘Nobody move, nobody gets hurt,’ Monroe shouted at the 
men. 

The woman was free now, but she was unconscious. One of 
the team hoisted her on to his shoulder, and carried her back 
towards the corridor. Monroe continued to cover the men as 
her team backed out of the room. 

She was about to follow when the man with the bared teeth 
suddenly launched himself at her. There was no warning, and 
for his size he moved incredibly fast. 

But Monroe was faster. The fifty 9mm parabellum rounds 
were discharged accurately and almost immediately. The 
grouping of the bullets was so close that the front of the 
man’s jacket just seemed to disintegrate. The force of them 
stopped him even as he was leaping towards Monroe, and 
hurled him backwards into the operating table. He 



cartwheeled over it, sending instruments clattering to the 
floor. 

Monroe was already snapping another magazine into plaee 
and backing out through the doors. As they slammed shut 
behind her, she thought she saw the man slowly elimbing to 
his feet and staring after her, the grotesque grin still fixed to 
his faee. And even though she knew that was impossible, she 
turned and ran after her team, shouting at them to hurry. 

Cutter put out a hand to stop Hertman from following the 
intruders. ‘Leave them,’ he said. ‘Theyll go now they have 
what they eame for. This does not materially affeet the plan.’ 

Hertman dusted himself down and inspeeted the ragged 
hole in his jaeket and shirt. Beneath, the metal exoskeleton 
of his ehest had been slightly dented by the impaet of the 
bullets. He shook them out of his elothing and they tumbled 
noisily to the floor. 

‘You must try to maintain some eontrol over the organie 
urges that oeeasionally eome over you,’ Cutter said. ‘It is 
hard for all of us, I know. But we must maintain our 
superiority over these animals.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Cutter,’ Hertman growled. ‘Please aeeept my 
apologies for my preeipitous behaviour.’ 

It was an unusual enough sight for people to stop and watch 
as the troop earners and trueks rolled down Whitehall. They 
stopped outside key ministry buildings, the troops spilling 
out and taking up sentry positions. Stern-faeed, 
expressionless men in uniform stood at intervals along the 
streets and by the armoured vehieles. 

An FV432 armoured personnel earner swung into Downing 
Street. Despite having been warned in advanee, the poliee on 
duty struggled to drag the metal feneing at the end of the 
street out of the way of the heavy vehiele’s huge traeks. It 
made no effort to slow, eatehing the end of the feneing a 
glaneing blow and sending it and several uniformed 
polieemen flying. It lumbered down the street at near its 
maximum speed of thirty-two miles per hour. The fifteen 



tonnes of armoured metal ate into the tarmae surface of the 
road, leaving a visible imprint. 

The vehicle stopped directly outside Number Ten. The 
commanding officer of the operation classified as ‘Y2K (Gov- 
UK)’ climbed out of the APC. He was oblivious to the flash of 
the photographers’ cameras in the fading afternoon light of 
31 December, ignored the shouted questions of the press 
from the other side of the street. His men spread out along 
the street. One joined the policeman at the door to Number 
Ten, and the officer waited patiently. Behind him the rumble 
of other APCs grew louder as they followed the lead vehicle 
and took up position along Downing Street. 

After almost a minute, the door to the Prime Minister’s 
house opened and a man stepped out. The officer saluted 
smartly. ‘Colonel Attwell, reporting as instructed, sir,’ he said. 

‘Are your men all...’ the man hesitated for a moment. 
‘...Hand picked?’ 

‘Of course, sir. We can count on every one of them.’ 

James Bryant checked his watch. ‘Good,’ he said. ‘Very 
good. Come inside. Colonel, the Prime Minister is waiting to 
see you.’ 



17 

Midnight Madness 


By late afternoon on 31 Deeember, the new millennium had 
arrived in the Far East. And as it arrived, hopes that the 
event would pass off without serious ineident faded. 

Malaysia was in darkness, with no phones working at all. 
Hong Kong was jammed with the ears of revellers trying to 
get home through a failing traffie system. In Auekland those 
who had suffered for five weeks without power baek in Mareh 
1998 sat in darkness and prepared for another long dark 
period of disruption and ehaos. 

At Morteyne Green, priority was given to the helieopters. 
When the traffie ground to a halt, the Doetor said, the 
helieopters would be the only effeetive transport. He worked 
for most of the day with the teehnieians as they tore the huge 
metal beasts apart, hunting through miles of eabling and 
eleetronies for embedded systems and seeondary ehips. 

When he was eertain that they knew what they were 
looking for and eould manage without him, the Doetor retired 
to a makeshift laboratory in one of the supply huts. Here he 
worked on a millennium bug ehip pulled from the guidanee 
systems of a mobile air-to-air missile battery until Colonel 
Grant eame to get him. 

‘Is it that time already?’ the Doetor asked wearily. 

‘It’s almost twenty-three hundred,’ Grant said. ‘The general 
won’t wait any longer. He says it’s now or never.’ 

‘Well, never is a very long time in eoming,’ the Doetor said 
softly, ‘so I suppose it had better be now.’ 

‘Are you all set?’ Grant asked as he struggled to keep up 
with the Doetor’s quiek mareh aeross the floodlit parade 
ground. 



The Doctor stopped abruptly, so that Grant almost 
cannoned into him. "You know,’ he said as though the 
thought had not occurred to him before, ‘I have no idea.’ 

Although most of the troops had already been deployed and 
Randall was reluctant to divert them from the sites and 
installations where they were already stationed, there were 
dozens of helicopters lined up on the airfield beside the base. 
In front of the helicopters, the troops stood in ordered rows, 
equipment strapped to their backs and their belts. 

The Doctor stopped in front of the lines of soldiers. Randall 
was waiting, Harry and Foley with him. But before any of 
them could speak the Doctor turned to the assembled 
soldiers and cried above the noise of the idling helicopters: ‘If 
we are marked to die, we are enough to do our country loss. 
But if to live...’ He paused, hand upstretched in classic 
Shakespearian pose. ‘Oh, never mind,’ he said more quietly. 
‘Let’s just get on with it, shall we?’ 

The Doctor settled himself down between Harry and Mike 
Foley in the lead helicopter. General Randall was sitting up 
with the pilot. Colonel Grant was in the second helicopter. 

‘How’s Sylvia?’ the Doctor asked Harry. 

‘Convalescent,’ Harry replied. ‘Thanks to Mike’s people. 
They got her out just in time, by all accounts. She’s still 
rather woozy, recovering in the base sanatorium.’ 

‘And the pen?’ 

It was Foley who answered. ‘No sign of it. Doc. Quite a long 
shot in any case, something that small in such a big building. 
Even assuming it was there.’ 

They flew on without speaking. The lights below were 
becoming more numerous and closer together as they 
approached London. Through the window in the aircraft door 
Harry could see traffic moving on a motorway below them. He 
wondered where they were going at a quarter to the new 
millennium. Just fifteen minutes and they would begin to see 
just how bad things were. 

The fifteen minutes passed quickly. The lights were almost 
a solid mass of yellow and white beneath them now. 



‘Any second now,’ the Doctor announced cheerily as he 
leaned forward to look with Harry out of the window. 

‘Doctor,’ Harry said, ‘you don’t seriously think that -’ 

But as he spoke, the lights started to go off. It was as if 
whole sections of the city were switched off at once. There 
was no dimming, fading or selectivity about it. Just 
blackness. 

‘What do you think, Harry?’ the Doctor asked softly. 
Somehow his voice was clearly audible despite the sound of 
the helicopter’s engines and rotors. 

‘Where are we?’ Foley shouted through the cabin. 

‘Just passing Gatwick,’ the pilot called back. 

‘And our systems are OK?’ Harry asked. 

‘Fine so far,’ Randall called back. 

“Their air traffic controllers are having fits down there,’ the 
pilot shouted back. ‘God alone knows what’s going on.’ 

‘No problems with any of our other aircraft either,’ Randall 
said. 

‘Er, I think that aircraft might be a problem,’ the Doctor 
said. He was pointing out of the front of the helicopter. 

Without the lights from below to illuminate it, the huge 
airliner could only be made out as a black silhouette 
punctuated by its own navigation lights and the faint glow 
that seeped through the blinds over the windows in the main 
cabin. The aircraft was banking steeply, its port wing lifting 
ponderously as it struggled to avoid the line of helicopters. 

The pilot of the helicopter wrestled with the controls, 
pulling the aircraft back and upwards with a violence that 
sent the passengers sprawling in their seats. The noise was 
deafening as the airliner swept past, seemingly just inches 
away. 

‘Everyone OK?’ Randall snapped as soon as the helicopter 
levelled out again. 

‘We’re fine, sir,’ Foley called back. 

‘I don’t mean in here,’ Randall said. 

The pilot was talking into his microphone. ‘All OK, sir,’ he 
reported after a few moments. ‘Shaken, but not stirred.’ 



They have our flight plan,’ Randall said. What the hell are 
they pla 3 dng at down there?’ 

‘I imagine they have problems of their own,’ the Doetor 
said. 

They eertainly have,’ the pilot said. ‘I’m monitoring their 
ATC wavelength. They’ve lost runway lights, satellite 
navigation, transponders on most of the flights and loeal 
power. They’re doing everything they ean to get the planes 
down in a maximum of one pieee.’ 

Take us down lower,’ the Doetor said. ‘Let’s see what’s 
happening on the ground.’ 

It was as if they were flying over an unreal eity. The roads 
were relatively elear an 5 rway, but with the street lights mostly 
out and lit only by the elouded moon and the searehlights 
from the helieopters, they looked like a giant model. Traffie 
lights were either eompletely off or flashing random eolours 
and sequences. It was obvious that when traffic did try to use 
the roads there would soon be chaos and gridlock. As soon as 
the thousands of people in Trafalgar Square started to move, 
started to panic in the dark, things would get much worse. 

Harry was playing with his mobile phone. ‘Nothing,’ he told 
the Doctor and Foley. ‘Just static, or no signal at all.’ He 
slipped it back into his pocket. ‘Junk.’ 

‘Any idea what’s happening out there?’ the Doctor called to 
the pilot. 

‘I’ve been trying local and national news frequencies,’ he 
shouted back. There’s nothing. Radio, TV, emergency 
services... All off the air.’ 

‘It will get worse,’ the Doctor said. 

‘Maybe we’re lucky it’s a Saturday,’ Harry suggested. 

‘I don’t think it can get much worse,’ Foley said. ‘No power, 
no light, no communications.’ 

The Doctor turned to him. ‘At the moment,’ he said, ‘people 
think it’s a glitch. That maybe it’s only their area that’s 
affected. That things will be back to normal in the morning. 
That they will wake up with a hangover but no other serious 
problems.’ The Doctor stared into space. ‘Oh yes, things will 
get much worse yet. This is just the beginning.’ 



‘I’m getting some emergeney traffie through,’ the pilot 
shouted. ‘Parliament’s being reealled. They’re diverting 
helieopters from most military and eivil bases to piek up the 
MPs.’ 

‘A lot of good that will do,’ Harry said. 

‘Good?’ the Doetor mused. ‘There is some good news, I 
suppose.’ He grinned suddenly, his white teeth eatehing the 
light from the eoekpit. ‘The Voraeians not only depend on 
teehnology, but they use our own teehnology against us. Now 
that our technology no longer seems to be working.. 

They’ve lost their most important weapon,’ Harry finished. 

‘Exactly, Harry. Exactly. We can fight them on our terms 
now. Old-fashioned terms, antiquated even, it’s true. But we 
have a new advantage.’ 

Randall had been listening carefully. ‘Do you have the 
details of this grand plan of yours worked out yet?’ he asked. 

‘Some of them,’ the Doctor admitted. 

‘So where do we start?’ 

‘Well, Parliament seems as good a place as any,’ the Doctor 
said. Why don’t you put us down in Westminster?’ 



IB 

Century 21 


The rattle of gunfire was elearly audible inside the main 
operations room. It was ironie, Aeting Commander Sergei 
Ivigan thought, that despite having the nuelear eapability to 
wipe out most of Ameriea’s Eastern seaboard, the Nevehenka 
installation was unlikely to hold out against a few hundred 
disorganised and badly armed rebels. 

He was eonfident that the nuelear weapons on the base 
would be useless to the rebels - he had already ordered 
Sergeant Kosimov to aetivate the fail-safe switehes. But he 
also knew from Russian intelligenee data that the rebels had 
a nuelear deviee of their own. If they had the launeh eodes, 
and he must assume they had, then a delivery vehiele was all 
they needed. And onee inside Nevehenka they eould take 
their piek. 

The only way to destroy the roekets in time was to launeh 
them. But there was no time to disarm them first. Even with 
the fail-safes aetive, to launeh was to invite the retaliation of 
NATO, and Ivigan knew all too well what that would mean. At 
Nevehenka they were three hours ahead of Greenwieh Mean 
Time. But in Washington, five hours behind GMT, the year 
2000 had not yet arrived. Ivigan knew that not everyone on 
the US defenee staff would be at the party, any more than 
they had eelebrated earlier on the base. 

The Communieations Offieer eame running up, a message 
flimsy in his hand. ‘Sir,’ his voiee was full of suppressed 
exeitement. ‘Reinforeements are on the way, sir.’ 

Ivigan almost laughed. ‘You mean they say reinforeements 
are on the way,’ he said as he took the message. He read 
through it quiekly. Then he read it again, more slowly. 
Somewhere very elose there was a loud detonation. The room 



rocked under the impaet, and Ivigan swayed on his feet. He 
ignored it. 

‘Colonel Krimkov is sending his personal staff,’ he 
murmured. ‘He knows we are in trouble. And then this.’ He 
looked round the room, ever 3 rwhere was noise and bustle. 
But he eould see Kosimov talking with one of the teehnieians, 
and he yelled at the burly sergeant to eome over. 

‘Sir? The fail-safes are all aetive, all double-eheeked. We are 
draining the fuel from the launeh vehieles but I fear it will 
take for too long. ’ 

Ivigan handed Kosimov the message. ‘We are ordered to 
hold out for as long as we possibly ean,’ he said. 

‘Of eourse, sir.’ 

‘Until help arrives.’ 

Kosimov’s reaetion was in the same sareastie tone as his 
own. ‘Help?’ 

‘Ameriean help,’ Ivigan said, pointing to the bottom half of 
the message. ‘US speeial forees in support of Colonel 
Krimkov’s men. And Krimkov himself has gone to see the 
Premier. ’ 

Kosimov’s jaw dropped, and he read the paragraph his 
eommander was pointing to. ‘We live in interesting times, sir,’ 
he said quietly when he had finished. 

Ivigan raised an eyebrow. ‘The dawn of a new age, perhaps.’ 

Coffee was served in the Cabinet room. Bryant and Andi Cave 
sat as far away from the tray as they eould get, but even so 
the unpleasant pungent smell was all too pereeptible. The 
Prime Minister was in a good mood. His earlier anxiety that 
the plan might be flawed, that it might fail, seemed to have 
evaporated as the first reports of massive failures aeross all 
major installations and faeilities started eoming in. 

‘Well done, James,’ Prime Minister Brooks enthused, 
elapping Bryant on the shoulder. ‘I eould not have done this 
without you.’ 

Thank you, Terry.’ Bryant smiled, at least as mueh as the 
synthetie museles would allow. He did not point out just how 



true the PM’s words were. ‘I think, sir, it is time to eonsider 
sending out the troops in foree.’ 

‘Oh yes, indeed. Need them to put on a good show, don’t 
we.’ The PM nodded to one of his aides. ‘See that General 
Randall’s team understand they need to be fully deployed, 
will you. Bob?’ 

‘Of eourse, sir. And it’s Dave, sir.’ 

But Brooks had already turned away. His hands were held 
out slightly in front of his body, a little apart. His faee was set 
in a pasted-on smile, and Bryant eould see that he was about 
to launeh into one of his impromptu speeehes. Probably one 
he had rehearsed in front of a mirror several times. 

‘All we need to do now, is wait,’ Terry Brooks said. ‘That’s 
all. Simple, isn’t it. Then when everything is baek to normal 
in a week or two, we ean expose this eonspiraey for what it 
was. For what we say it was. And with the evidenee of 
people’s own eyes - troops on the streets, martial law, er, and 
so on. With that evidenee and the testimonies of some of 
General Randall’s own headquarters staff like Colonel... er, 
the eolonel. That will do it. There will be no doubts in 
people’s minds. No doubts at all. Just as there is no doubt in 
my mind that the general’s saerifiee, whether willing or not, 
will lay the foundations for this eountry’s entry into the next 
millennium. Er, this millennium.’ 

There was a pause. Bryant looked at the eeiling. Andi Cave 
looked at her plastie nails. Someone at the baek of the room 
started to elap. 

But the PM was not finished yet. After a pause for what he 
obviously intended to be effeet, he went on. ‘The publie 
outery, righteous outery against this tyranny, this pereeived 
tyranny, will enable us to do what we have striven to do for 
so long. It will ereate at long last the atmosphere in whieh we 
ean begin to dismantle the outmoded and eripplingly 
expensive defensive infrastrueture we no longer need. NATO 
has never been stronger, the East and former USSR never 
weaker. Yet the British publie have never before been willing 
to out baek on our defenee spending to any signifieant 
degree.’ 



He paused for some serious nodding and finger wagging. 
Despite the faet that everyone in the room already knew all 
this, he spelled it out. The money we save will finanee the 
New Way. New hospitals. New sehools. Better pay for nurses, 
teaehers, pensioners, and, er, so forth. At last we ean have a 
health serviee we are again proud of, an edueation system we 
ean eount on. We ean weather the storm of reeession that is 
sweeping the world.’ He elasped his hands together as he 
spoke. Together, my friends, we ean do it.’ As he finished his 
hands seemed to be shaking eaeh other in eongratulation. 

Bryant looked at Cave, and together they quietly left the 
room. 

‘He really believes in it,’ Cave said when they were alone in 
the annexe. 

‘He believes in himself. Nothing else,’ Bryant said. ‘That is 
our greatest advantage.’ 

The motivation does not matter. He will do it. He is doing 
it.’ Cave looked round to eheek they were really alone. ‘Cutter 
was right. He is willing to dismantle the defenees of this 
eountry to try to satisfy an arrogant dream.’ 

‘First this eountry, then the rest will follow,’ Bryant agreed, 
his head swaying slightly as he talked. ‘And as new systems 
are bought and the old systems repaired, so our teehnology 
will proliferate. Onee Voraetyll is released into the networks, 
the millennium bug will seem to spread out from here, and 
only Silver Bullet will have the solution. The final solution.’ 

‘And with the baeking of the British government,’ Cave 
agreed, ‘the speed of the proeess is inereased. With the 
disintegration of NATO that will follow from tonight’s work, 
the ability of the humans to respond when they realise the 
truth is diminished to the point it ean be ignored.’ 

Bryant smiled again. ‘Stabfield’s mistake was to use foree 
to try to aehieve our ends. The humans understand foree and 
how to respond to it. But they do not understand subtlety. 
Cutter’s brillianee was to realise that if we want to rule this 
world, we merely have to ask. ’ 



Reinforcemenr 


It was five hours after midnight in London that the plane’s 
onboard systems entered the new millennium. By then it was 
already well into its long haul flight to Krejikistan, and flying 
at elose to its top speed of 350 knots. 

The MeDonnell Douglas C-17A had a range of almost three 
thousand miles. It eould be used either as strategie 
transport, or as a taetieal airlifter. Its massive hold was large 
enough to earry an MlAl Abrams tank, or over a hundred 
paratroops together with all their equipment. But today it 
held fifty US speeial forees soldiers hastily pulled together 
from Fort Bragg. The rest of the spaee was taken up by 
several five-ton trueks loaded two by two and an Apaehe 
helieopter, its rotors drooping sulkily over the other 
equipment. 

Captain Leon Martin, the troop eommander, felt the pit of 
his stomaeh drop away as the aireraft rapidly lost height. He 
was sitting with his men on narrow seats fixed to the floor of 
the hold. The feeling lasted just a moment, then the plane 
seemed to level out again. Martin unstrapped himself and 
made his way forward to the eoekpit. Probably it was 
nothing, he reassured himself, but best to eheek. 

As soon as he pushed his way into the eoekpit he eould tell 
there was a problem. The pilot was struggling with the main 
eontrols, heaving baek on the stiek, while the navigation 
offieer was pulling eireuit boards from the equipment round 
the walls, then pushing them baek in again as if his life 
depended on it. It probably did, Martin realised. The eo-pilot 
was shouting into his radio mike. 

Martin elosed the door behind him and stood out of the 
way at the baek of the eoekpit. If they needed his help they 



would ask. Until then he would do nothing to slow them 
down. The plane seemed to be flying level and without undue 
turbulenee, but it seemed like that was down to the pilot’s 
efforts and a good deal of luek. 

We’re still losing height,’ the navigation offieer shouted 
above the inereasing noise of the straining engines. 

‘No one’s answering,’ the eo-pilot ealled baek. ‘It’s like 
there’s nobody out there at all.’ 

‘I need somewhere - an 5 rwhere - to put her down,’ the pilot 
said through gritted teeth. ‘Preferably all in one pieee.’ 

Martin felt his ears pop and he realised they were aetually 
deseending at speed. 

Then suddenly the engine noise eased and the pilot jerked 
baek in his seat as if the eontrols had beeome free. The nose 
of the plane tilted violently upwards and Martin was thrown 
baek against the door. The navigation offieer erashed into 
him, still holding the eireuit board he had that moment 
removed from the main systems. 

That’s it.’ The pilot did not disguise his relief. That’s freed 
it.’ 

What happened?’ Martin asked as he helped the navigation 
offieer baek to his feet. 

‘Autopilot deeided to erash the plane, seems like,’ the eo- 
pilot said. ‘Systems just offlined. No way to get them baek.’ 

‘I had to fight the eontrols,’ the pilot said. ‘God knows 
what’s happened. What was the problem, Chuek?’ 

The navigation offieer put the eireuit board down on a 
spare area of desk in front of his workstation. ‘Looks like the 
main GPS board. It’s the newest pieee of kit in here. It 
shouldn’t do that.’ 

‘So where does that leave us?’ Martin asked. 

‘Ah well, that’s the problem.’ Chuek ran his fingers over the 
ehips soldered to the board. ‘Unless I ean find the rogue 
eomponent and isolate it, we don’t know. We have no idea 
where we are, or where we’re going. Without this, we’re flying 
blind.’ 

‘Can you repair it?’ 



Chuck shrugged. ‘Haven’t a elue. Maybe the whole board’s 
gone.’ 

‘Where are we now? Any ideas?’ 

The eo-pilot laughed. ‘We just erossed into Russian 
airspaee. So if you were hoping to stop and piek up a spare, 
forget it.’ 

Martin eonsidered. ‘I’ve got a eouple of teehnieians baek 
there. RO, and another guy who’s up on the teehnology. I’ll 
get them to help you out.’ 

Thanks.’ Chuek nodded. That’s good.’ 

‘Anything else you need?’ 

‘Yeah,’ the pilot ealled baek. ‘I need to get us on the ground. 
And soon.’ 

‘Can’t we just keep going while we get this fixed, then see 
where we are?’ 

‘Sure. Till we fly into a mountain.’ 

Martin sighed. ‘So we don’t know where we are, or where 
we’re headed. But we need to find an airfield.’ 

‘It’s winter down there,’ the pilot said, ‘and this is a 
battlefield aireraft. Any field should be frozen hard enough to 
get us down.’ 

‘If we ean see it,’ the eo-pilot added. 

‘And we need to be able to take off again,’ Martin said. ‘But 
you guys are the best, right? So we have no problems.’ 

‘I’ll take us down as low as I ean,’ the pilot said. Then we 
slow right down and start looking out the windows. Don’t you 
just love teehnology?’ 

The area round the Palaee of Westminster, Horse Guards and 
the banks of the Thames were the best lit in London. 
Randall’s men had set up floodlights powered by old diesel 
generators. The military vehieles that were eonverging on the 
area from other parts of the eity in response to Randall’s 
revised orders lent their headlights to the seene. Above, 
helieopters ferried the usually tired and often hung-over 
members of Parliament to the emergeney session. 



‘I’ll need some equipment here,’ the Doetor told Colonel 
Grant. ‘Can you get it?’ he handed Grant a serappy pieee of 
notepaper whieh was eovered with almost illegible serawl. 

Grant peered at it, and shook his head. ‘It’s not exaetly the 
sort of thing we usually take out on manoeuvres,’ he said. ‘I 
mean, where do we find projeetion TVs or plasma sereens?’ 

‘How about Tottenham Court Road?’ Harry suggested. 

Grant stared at him. ‘Ill go for that,’ he said after a 
moment. Then he shook his head. ‘I don’t know, this gets 
erazier by the moment. Yesterday I was diseussing how to 
prevent looting, now it looks like I’m off to start it.’ 

‘Good man,’ the Doetor said. ‘It is important.’ 

‘All right,’ Grant said. ‘Peaee.’ He turned the paper over. 
‘Let me think who to send.’ He patted his poekets in 
inereasing agitation. ‘Damn, ean’t find my pen.’ 

‘Here,’ Harry handed him a plastie biro. 

But before Grant eould take it, the Doetor elapped his 
hands loudly together and let out a noise that sounded like a 
eross between a gasp and a hieeup. ‘That’s it, of eourse,’ he 
said. ‘Find the pen.’ 

‘What are you talking about, Doetor?’ 

‘Don’t you see, Harry? Somehow Cutter found the pen. 
They knew where it was. It must emit a signal of some sort, 
even when damaged or dormant.’ His faee brightened. ‘Maybe 
it was given to Sarah as a traeker, some way to keep tabs on 
her. That would explain why the embedded ehip is 
sophistieated enough to need some of the Voraetyll eode 
written into it.’ 

‘So?’ 

The Doetor’s eyes were shining with enthusiasm. ‘So if I 
ean traek that signal, Harry, we ean find the pen. And if we 
ean find the pen, we ean stop this thing.’ 

‘More equipment?’ Grant asked. ‘Anything we have or I ean 
get pieked up?’ 

The Doetor was thinking. ‘Ill need to look at the Silver 
Bullet ehip again. That may give us some elues. Yes.’ He 
grabbed Harry by the shoulder and pushed him baek 



towards the nearest helieopter. ‘Come along, Harry, no time 
to lose.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ Grant shouted after them. 

‘Baek to Morteyne Green, Colonel. You get that equipment 
for me, and well try to make sure we don’t need it.’ 

Grant watehed them as they ran baek to the helieopter. He 
let out a long breath, then shouted: ‘Right, you two - Russell 
and Ellery, I need half a dozen of you lot. I don’t eare who.’ 
He looked again at the list the Doetor had given him. ‘Just so 
long as they’re half sane,’ he added quietly. 

The essential equipment was already loaded. Cutter had the 
pen in his jaeket poeket. There was no way he was prepared 
to let anyone else take eharge of it. A small eonvoy of ears left 
the Silver Bullet ear park and turned out on to the dark main 
road outside. There was still very little traffie, but before long 
the roads would begin to elog up, onee people woke to the 
reality of the new millennium. 

Cutter had seheduled plenty of time to get the seeondary 
site. And then, as the panie and ehaos began to take hold 
and spread, that was the time they would aetivate the 
program to ereate the final Voraetyll eomponents from the 
data on the pen. 

Onee they realised that the power to the eleetrified perimeter 
fenees had failed, it did not take long for Omar’s forees to 
fight their way into the main eompound. Their target now 
was the eommand post. It was heavily armoured, and most of 
it was buried underground. But they were getting elose to the 
faeility. 

The Russian troops were putting up a good fight. But even 
they must realise that it was only a matter of time - of a few 
hours - before the rebels took eontrol. 

In the main operations room, Ivigan listened to the radioed 
reports from his men. He felt guilty he was not out there with 
them, running the firefight that was taking plaee in and 
between the base’s buildings. But he knew it was best to 
remain at the heart of things, and in eontrol. Soon enough 



the rebel forees would be inside the main faeility. Then he 
would have opportunity enough to join the fight. 

They were running on emergeney lighting now. The power 
to the perimeter fenees had failed some time in the early 
hours, for no apparent reason. The stored power in the main 
batteries was used up even before they realised the power 
supply had failed. At least Kosimov had aetivated the missile 
fail-safes in good time, while they still had mains power. 

With every eomplaint that a pieee of teehnology had failed - 
from laser-sights to several of the PCs - Ivigan gave thanks to 
the military suppliers who had for so long refused him 
adequate and modern equipment. Another irony, he thought 
sadly. And his own death, trying to stop the launeh of one of 
the very missiles he was eharged with keeping operational, 
would probably be the last irony of all. 

‘No sign of our reinforeements yet, 1 suppose?’ Ivigan asked 
the Communieations Offieer. 

‘No, sir. Nothing.’ The tiredness and disillusionment in the 
man’s voiee were a eontrast to his earlier enthusiasm and 
relief. 

‘Never mind,’ Ivigan told him. ‘They probably have their 
own problems. Soon, my friend. Soon, they will be here.’ 

The Comms Offieer did not reply. He didn’t believe it any 
more than Ivigan himself did. 



IH 

Searching... 


As dawn broke over Britain, so people began to wake from 
the festivities of the night before. Some of them had vague 
memories of the power going off. Others had assumed that 
everything would be all right in the morning. A few feared 
that it might not be. 

The few were eorreet in their fears. Most parts of the 
eountry were without power. Gas supplies were largely 
uninterrupted, but there was no eleetrieity to power the 
eentral heating pumps, and exploding boilers were not 
uneommon. 

Somewhere in London three people stood outside a bank 
vault wondering what had happened. There was emergeney 
power, but the time loek on the door had not released. The 
time loek was eontrolled by a eomputer ehip. The ehip was 
embedded deep inside the huge door. And the vault had been 
built round the door. And the bank offiees had been built on 
top of the vault. The time loek was set to release in the early 
hours of 1 January 2000. But the ehip now believed it was 1 
January 1900. It sat there, tieking away the seeonds, waiting 
for a time that would never eome. It was just one of 
thousands of isolated problems. 

In hospitals round the eountry defibrillators and 
monitoring equipment shut down. The NHS admissions and 
appointments system had been refusing to aeeept bookings 
for the year 2000 for over a year; now the embedded systems 
that the hospitals’ work depended on were shutting down. 

At first the phones worked. Calls to the power eompanies 
went unanswered as the few teehnieians who were there 
desperately tried to isolate the problems and bring their 
systems baek up. Before long the emergeney serviees were 



inundated with calls. It did not take long for the 999 system 
to overload completely, and that in turn brought down the 
whole telecomms network. 

The London Ambulance Service had already decamped to 
the emergency back-up control facility it had spent two and a 
half million pounds on, and expected never to need. It 
normally handled over a hundred calls an hour. When the 
calls stopped coming in, they realised their own problems 
were relatively minor. 

Shops began to open and to sell out. But people without 
cash found the supermarkets unwilling and unable to 
process their credit and debit cards. The bank and building 
society cash machines network was down along with 
everything else, so anyone without cash couldn’t get any. 

Before long, people were taking to their cars and driving 
miles to try to find a supermarket or shop that was still 
stocked, or that would take their cards. But with the traffic 
control systems out, the roads were soon blocked. And with 
no power for petrol pumps, when the jammed cars began to 
run out of fuel, the roads became even more impassable. 

The only thing that kept the situation from quickly getting 
even worse was that it was a bank holiday weekend. The 
stock market crash would have to wait until Tuesday the 4th. 

Harry could see the chaos building as they flew back over 
London towards Morteyne Green. It was surprising, he 
thought, how quickly a blockage in a main road backed up, 
how soon there were other problems further along. The road 
system seemed like a three-dimensional realisation of the 
bigger picture. A small problem soon spread, growing and 
causing other small problems which also rippled out until the 
whole system was worse than useless. 

‘It’s the inevitable and predictable result of having such a 
stupid setup,’ the Doctor reassured him. ‘Whoever thought it 
was a good idea to rely on a transport system that becomes 
less efficient the more you use it?’ He shook his head in mock 
disbelief. ‘Humans, I sometimes wonder what I see in them.’ 

‘We can’t all be perfect,’ Harry said huffily. 



The Doctor smiled. "Yes,’ he said brightly. "Yes, that could 
be it.’ 

Once he had dispatched a unit to Tottenham Court Road, 
Grant turned his attention to other matters. The most 
pressing was how to get as many of the troops under 
Randall’s command as possible to converge on the centre of 
operations they were setting up at Westminster. 

But this was by no means easy. First, he had to keep 
Colonel Attwell and his units in the dark. Second, movement 
through the city of London was becoming increasingly 
difficult every minute. Even the emergency vehicles were 
having problems and experiencing significant delays. And 
this was having an impact on the third problem, which was 
quite simply that troops really were being needed where they 
were originally deployed. 

They were needed to help the over-stretched emergency 
services, even just to make up numbers. They were needed to 
reassure people, and to provide a presence of authority, a 
deterrent in effect on the streets. And they were needed to 
administer first aid, to man stand-pipes in the streets where 
the water pumps weren’t working. Soon he would need to add 
food distribution to that. And blankets. 

And that was before they even began to think about traffic 
direction, petrol, ferrying clinical supplies to hospitals, 
getting vital factories and facilities running again. Add to that 
opportunist crime, planned terrorist activities, and petty 
misdemeanours ranging from shoplifting to disgruntled 
neighbours beating the hell out of each other over a slice of 
bread, and it was easy to see that the list was endless. If not 
longer. 

A less intelligent man might have decided that under the 
circumstances he could not spare even a few men to try to 
locate the things on the Doctor’s ‘shopping list’. But Grant 
was able to see that in fact the Doctor’s plan, whatever it 
turned out to be, was probably the only hope of ever 
remedying the situation. 



At that moment, the Doetor was standing in the middle of a 
dark supply hut eursing the faet that the lights did not work. 
Harry had managed to get a toreh from one of the few 
soldiers left on the base, and was hunting through the 
detritus and debris on the work beneh of the Doetor’s 
makeshift lab for the odds and ends the Doetor said he 
needed. 

‘But surely the pen is at the Silver Bullet building,’ he said 
as he looked. 

‘Probably,’ the Doetor agreed, paeing up and down in the 
gloom. ‘We need two things, Harry.’ 

‘Only two?’ 

The Doetor ignored the sareasm. ‘For the moment. We need 
a general loeator that will tell us to the nearest grid referenee 
where the pen is. And then we need a hand-held unit, 
something eompaet that we ean use to find it elose up.’ 

‘Like within the Silver Bullet offiee building.’ Harry waved 
the toreh over the assorted eomponents and bits and pieees 
he had got together. ‘Is this what you wanted?’ 

The Doetor peered over his shoulder. ‘Good, Harry. It will 
do to start with.’ He leaned aeross and rummaged through 
the pile. I eould do with a sub-genron foeusing regulator if 
you ean find one.’ His hands paused in their sort through the 
eomponentry. Though I’m not sure it’s been invented yet.’ 

‘Fine, Doetor.’ Harry handed him the toreh. ‘Why don’t I go 
and get it invented while you make a start here?’ 

Thank you, Harry,’ the Doetor said as he took the toreh. ‘I 
always said wit was one of your strong points.’ 

‘Will you be going to the House, Prime Minister?’ 

Brooks elearly had not eonsidered this as a possibility. ‘I 
don’t think so. Bob.’ 

‘Dave, sir.’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. It wasn’t my idea to reeall Parliament.’ 
He made it sound like a sehoolboy’s hasty exeuse. ‘But onee 
Cotton gets an idea into his head... Bit of a bulldog breed 
that one. He ean handle it. Let them know that we’re far too 
busy aetually eoping with the situation. Cotton ean handle it. 



What’s a deputy for if he ean’t deputise, eh? Keeps him out of 
our hair here too.’ 

"Yes, sir.’ 

Thank you, Bob.’ 

That’s right, isn’t it, James?’ Brooks asked Bryant 
eonspiratorially after the aide had left. 

‘Indeed, sir,’ Bryant assured him. ‘A very wise deeision.’ 

‘So, er,’ Brooks hesitated as if afraid to ask, ‘what do we do 
now?’ 

‘Very little we ean do, sir. Or should do. We let events take 
their eourse.’ 

Brooks nodded. But he was elearly not eonvineed. ‘Perhaps 
I should broadeast to the nation or something. You know, 
TV.’ 

‘I hardly think that’s neeessary. Prime Minister,’ Bryant 
said quietly. ‘Ninety per eent of the people out there have no 
eleetrieity. Who would wateh?’ 

Harry left the Doetor to it. He eheeked on Sylvia and found 
her sitting in a ehair by her bed. She seemed none the worse 
for her experienees, though a little subdued. Probably tired 
and in mild shoek, Harry thought. He told her where the 
Doetor was, in ease she needed them. 

Then Harry found his way to the eommunieations room. 
This seemed to be the one plaee on the base where there were 
aetually people and aetivity. 

‘We’re using Morse eode for most things,’ the offieer in 
eharge said, with a hint of pride in his voiee. ‘It’s proving 
remarkably effeetive. Praetieally no ehanee of failure, no 
sophistieated teehnology to go wrong. And, ‘he added, ‘we 
reekon there’s a good ehanee that if anyone does piek up the 
traffie they won’t understand it.’ 

‘What’s going on out there?’ Harry asked. ‘As far as you ean 
tell?’ 

‘Parliament’s been reealled, for all the good that will do. 
Power’s still off in most of the mainland, though hospitals are 
eoming baek online slowly as the grid ehannels power from 
unaffeeted sourees. The nuelear establishments have their 



own generators it seems, in ease of failure. So they at least 
have power to fix their own problems. So far the main trouble 
is that things just don’t work, rather than things going 
wrong. Traffie lights exeepted.’ 

‘So things are getting better.’ 

‘Slowly. There’s a few radio hams out there, I guess using 
batteries. Some Internet traffie is routing round the DNS 
servers that are still up. There’s even some loeal radio and TV 
getting going again. Some of the satellites are online again 
too, so we’re getting through with some of the eellphones 
now.’ 

There were maps strewn aeross every available surfaee exeept 
for parts of the floor. Harry pieked his way earefully aeross 
the room, and almost eollided with the Doetor who was 
erouehing in the midst of the mess. Dawn was breaking and 
it was just about light enough to see without the toreh now. 

‘Not good, Harry,’ the Doetor said before Harry eould say 
anything. ‘Not good at all.’ Then he elambered over a table 
and started measuring out distanees on another map using 
his searf as a ruler. 

Harry stooped down beside the Doetor and watehed. After a 
while, the Doetor looked round at Harry, their noses almost 
touehing. The Doetor’s look beeame a stare. Then a glare. 

‘Sorry, Doetor,’ Harry mumbled and baeked away a little. 

‘What’s the reading now, Harry?’ The Doetor waved 
absently towards a map on the other side of the room. 

When he examined it, Harry diseovered that the map was 
aetually draped aeross a mish-mash of eleetronies joined 
together by bare wires. Some of the wires were sparking. 
Harry quiekly moved the map aside. 

In the midst of the jumble, there was a small liquid erystal 
sereen. Harry read off: ‘197 east by 359 west. Then it says 
fifty-five, whatever that means.’ 

‘It means it’s not looking good,’ the Doetor said grimly. ‘It’s 
the eonversion faetor. I’m using Venusian grobbits for 
aeeuraey. Let me see,’ he returned his attention to the map 



he was kneeling on, shuffling baekwards slightly to make 
room. That’s about nineteen stitehes. Give or take.’ 

Harry watehed the Doetor erawl baekwards aeross the map 
a little further, his searf stretehed out in his wake. ‘How’s the 
handheld portable thingy eoming along, Doetor?’ he asked. 

‘It isn’t. This is far more important.’ 

‘But surely we know where the pen is, we just need to find 
it onee we’re inside the building.’ 

‘Wrong, Harry, wrong.’ The Doetor stood up. His foot was 
on his searf, and he gave a squeak of surprise and pain as he 
almost strangled himself. Then he pulled the searf free. The 
map went flying with it, but the Doetor seemed not to notiee 
or eare. The pen has moved, Harry. Is moving, in faet.’ 

‘What? Where?’ 

That’s a very good question, Harry,’ the Doetor said 
thoughtfully. ‘I just wish I had a very good answer.’ He strode 
aeross the room towards Harry, kieking maps and papers 
aside as he went. ‘We have to find where they’re taking that 
pen, Harry. And soon.’ 



IB 

PenuINmalum 


It took Mike Foley an hour to get through to Langley, and 
another hour to get transferred to the White House 
switehboard. It then took almost as long again to work his 
way up to the President’s offiee. By the time he got to speak 
to President Dering, his sense of oeeasion was tempered by 
his anxiety about whether the battery in the satellite phone 
he had eommandeered from the US Embassy would last. 

Dering told him he eould have five minutes max, and so he 
rattled through explanations and requests wondering if the 
President was understanding any of it. 

When he had finished there was silenee. The silenee lasted 
so long that he began to wonder if he had lost the 
eonneetion. Or maybe the President had just given up on him 
and rung off. 

But after what seemed an eternity of held breath. Dering’s 
voiee eame through elear. ‘OK, Mike. I’ll keep Prime Minister 
Brooks out of it for now. Probably eouldn’t get through at the 
moment an 3 rway.’ 

“Thank you, sir.’ Foley was almost breathless with 
gratitude. 

‘But you and Randall had better be right about this.’ 

‘Yes, Mr President.’ 

‘Have the Russians agreed to play along?’ the President 
asked. 

‘Colonel Krimkov is talking to the Premier now, Mr 
President.’ He hoped. 

‘Well, let’s hope they go for it.’ 

‘I think they will, sir,’ Foley said with more eonfidenee than 
he felt. ‘We are saving Moseow from nuelear attaek after all.’ 



There was an ominous silenee from the other end of the 
phone. 

‘Aren’t we, Mr President?’ Foley asked anxiously. 

‘I don’t know, Mike. I really don’t.’ The President sounded 
tired. ‘We lost eontaet with the assault foree just after 
midnight. In faet we lost eontaet with just about everyone 
and everything.’ Foley heard him sigh. ‘The satellites are 
mostly blind and the plane’s transponder is out. We just 
don’t know what’s happening out there.’ 

He was not used to feeling helpless. Captain Martin refleeted 
as he watehed Chuek the Navigation Offieer and two of his 
men working on the eireuit board. 

‘How’s it look?’ he asked for about the sixth time. 

‘It’s weird, sir. We’ve isolated the ehip that’s eausing the 
trouble.’ 

‘And what does it do?’ Martin asked. 

That’s what’s weird,’ Chuek replied. ‘It doesn’t seem to do 
an 3 dhing. I don’t see why it’s on here at all.’ 

‘And when we run diagnosties on it,’ one of the others said, 
‘it tells us nothing. Less than nothing. It’s like it’s got orders 
to give name, rank and number and that’s it.’ 

Martin frowned. ‘So if it does nothing, ean’t you just take it 
off the board, or bypass it?’ 

‘I guess so,’ Chuek said. But he sounded dubious. The 
problem is, what if we get to twenty thousand feet, and then 
find out what it was vital for? It’s a risk.’ 

Martin leaned over, his hand above the eireuit board. 
‘Whieh one is it?’ 

Chuek tapped one of the small integrated eireuits soldered 
to the board, an innoeuous blaek square of plastie and 
silieon. That one.’ 

‘Flying without it may be a risk,’ Martin said, ‘but sitting 
here on the ground is a dead eert.’ He took the ehip between 
his finger and thumb and wrenehed it from the board. ‘We 
have a mission to aeeomplish,’ he said as he tossed the ehip 
away. ‘Risk is what we’re paid for.’ 



He left them to repair the board and bypass the empty 
soeket where the SB005 ehip had been. 

‘Buekinghamshire!’ The Doetor made the word sound like an 
expletive. What do they want in Buekinghamshire?’ 

They’re still moving,’ Harry pointed out. ‘Perhaps they’re 
just passing through. On their way somewhere.’ 

The Doetor’s grunt was not a sympathetie sound. They 
won’t want to go far,’ he said. The traffie must already be 
baeking up.’ His eyebrows sprang up suddenly. ‘Unless they 
have a safe route. But even then...’ 

‘Maybe they’re not going an 5 rwhere,’ Harry suggested. 

‘Everybody’s going somewhere in the Universe, Harry.’ 

‘1 mean perhaps they have some sort of mobile HQ. That’s 
possible, isn’t it?’ 

‘And they’re going to reaetivate Voraetyll on the move, you 
mean?’ the Doetor asked. His frown suggested he was willing 
to give some eredenee to this idea. For a while they both 
stood watehing the numbers on the readout slowly ehange. 
The Doetor’s finger traeed aeross an Ordnanee Survey map, 
inehing further into Buekinghamshire. ‘Pleasant enough 
eountryside,’ he mused. Though they won’t appreeiate it of 
eourse.’ 

They both looked up as the door opened. 

What are you doing?’ Sylvia asked. She was wearing a 
long, plain hospital nightdress. Her faee was tired and devoid 
of expression. 

‘Ah, there you are,’ the Doetor said buoyantly. ‘Feeling 
better? Good, good.’ He strode aeross to her and helped her 
to the nearest ehair, sweeping a pile of books and maps off it 
so she eould sit down. 

‘Can 1 help?’ she asked. 

‘Not unless you know Buekinghamshire at all,’ Harry said. 

Why?’ 

We’re looking for something there,’ the Doetor said gently. 
That’s all.’ 

What sort of something?’ 



‘A pen, in Bucks,’ Harry said. ‘But it might as well be a 
needle in a haystack.’ He pointed to the tangled mass of 
apparatus on the table. ‘The Doctor’s got a whatsit tracking it 
by, er, thingummy.’ 

The Doctor grinned. ‘Very good, Harry. Well make a decent 
scientist out of you yet.’ 

But the grin was wiped off his face as Sylvia launched 
herself out of the chair and at the table. The speed and 
suddenness of her action took both the Doctor and Harry by 
surprise. The Doctor went sprawling, sending up a cloud of 
maps and papers as he fell. 

Harry had a moment longer to react. He grabbed Sylvia’s 
wrist as she raced past. But he could not hold on and she 
broke free, whirling across the room like a crazed ballroom 
dancer. She collided with the table, shaking the apparatus. 

‘Hey, careful,’ Harry shouted. ‘What’s wrong?’ 

‘Stop her, Harry,’ the Doctor called out as he struggled 
back to his feet. But it was too late. 

She was reaching into the tangle of wires, grasping the 
readout, wrenching it free. There was a small explosion and 
she fell backwards in a cloud of sparks, the readout in her 
hand, broken wires trailing from it. 

Harry grabbed the woman from behind, trying to retrieve 
the readout from her. But even as he reached round her for it 
she crushed it in her hand. The broken and splintered pieces 
fell through her fingers to the floor. Then she turned. 

Her face was close to Harry’s. He could see the almond- 
shaped, yellow pupils of her eyes as her hand - the hand that 
had crushed the readout - closed on his throat. 

‘Sylvia,’ he managed to gasp. ‘Sylvia, what are you doing?’ 

‘She’s not Sylvia, not any more,’ the Doctor said as he 
grabbed her from behind. ‘Look at her, Harry. We thought 
they rescued her just in time. But in fact they were just too 
late.’ 

As he spoke, the Doctor was prising her inhumanly strong 
fingers from Harry’s neck. At last the Doctor and Sylvia fell 
backwards as she let go. Harry collapsed to his knees 
gasping and choking. As he fell he saw Sylvia hurl the Doctor 



away from her. He erashed into the wall and slumped to the 
floor. At the same moment, Sylvia’s hair slid slowly to one 
side of her head, loosened by her struggle with the Doetor. 
Beneath the wig Harry eould see the gleam of dull metal in 
the early light. 

Harry tried to struggle to his feet, but his feet slipped and 
slid on the papers strewn aeross the floor. His jaeket flapped 
open as he flailed away, still eoughing. And as it opened he 
eaught sight of the strap of his holster. 

She saw what he was doing as he tried to pull the gun 
elear. 

With an unintelligible ery she reaehed out for him. Harry 
managed to bring the gun to bear and fired. The sound was 
ineredibly loud. The effeet was immediate. 

The bullet eaught her in the shoulder. The foree of it 
slammed her baekwards. She erashed into the table, falling 
into the broken middle of the Doetor’s apparatus leaving a 
trail of red splashes in her wake. Somehow Harry had not 
expeeted her to bleed. Somehow that made it far worse. 

As her baek broke through the tangle of sparking wires and 
eomponentry, the whole workbeneh seemed to erupt in flame. 
The Doetor was pulling himself to his feet, and he and Harry 
both tried to get elose. But the flames had already taken 
hold. They eurled and writhed round the burning body as 
what had been Sylvia Webb stmggled to disentangle itself 
from the wreekage of equipment and pull free. 

The blood was everywhere, dribbling in small rivers to the 
ground and soaking into the maps and papers. For one 
terrible moment she almost sat up. Harry eould see her faee 
as she stared at him out of the flames. One side of the faee 
seemed normal, but the other side was boiling away to reveal 
the metal plates bolted over the skull beneath the skin. Tiny 
servos were embedded in the baek of the eye, the eheek was a 
mass of small metal plates whieh slid over eaeh other as she 
sereamed. Then the metal started to tarnish, to blaeken, and 
the fire blotted out the sight and the sounds. 



1C 

Traffic 


Harry would have stood and watched the fire until the papers 
caught and it spread to the rest of the room. But the Doctor 
slapped him on the back and pointed to a fire extinguisher. 
The Doctor already had one, and together they soon brought 
the flames under control. Coughing from the smoke and the 
stench, they then collapsed through the door and sat gasping 
for breath on the steps outside. 

I’m sorry, Harry,’ the Doctor said when they had recovered 
somewhat. 

‘1 should never have got her into this. Doctor.’ 

‘Not your choice, Harry. And not your fault either.’ 

‘Isn’t it?’ Harry was not so sure. As Sylvia’s employer he 
had a responsibility. As her friend he had a responsibility. He 
was someone she had trusted and respected, and he had 
failed her. Because of him she had become involved in 
something that should never have touched her life. And now 
that life was gone. He did not believe for a moment that he 
had killed her, that it was in any real sense Sylvia that he 
had just shot and watched burn. But he was sure that 
because of him she was dead. 

‘It may not be my fault. Doctor,’ he said at last, ‘but 1 am 
responsible.’ 

‘Facing up to your responsibilities is a good thing, Harry,’ 
the Doctor said quietly. ‘Not always pleasant, but good. And 
your responsibility now is to see that we end this thing as 
surely and as quickly as we can.’ 

Harry nodded and sighed. He bit back his tears and his 
anger. ‘So what now?’ he asked. ‘No chance of tracking that 
pen, 1 suppose.’ 



‘None,’ the Doetor said. ‘They will know what we were 
trying, just as they knew when you questioned one of them. 
Some sort of eerebral link.’ He pulled his searf through his 
hands as he spoke. ‘We still need to get to the pen. We still 
need to destroy it before they ean rebuild Voraetyll and send 
it snaking out to their millennium bug ehips aeross the 
world. So well have to use Plan B,’ he finished as the end of 
the searf pulled through and fell to the ground. 

‘Is that what I think it is?’ Harry asked. 

The Doetor grinned. ‘A bit risky and eomplieated perhaps,’ 
he admitted, ‘but it will be so mueh fun.’ 

Harry was by no means eonvineed. ‘And if that doesn’t 
work?’ he asked. 

The Doetor got to his feet and helped Harry up. ‘Oh eome 
on,’ he said, ‘where’s your sense of optimism?’ He put his 
arm round Harry’s shoulder and led him away from the 
building. ‘Now, I want you to go baek to London and set 
things up with General Randall. You know what needs 
doing?’ 

‘Well, yes, I think so. Mike Foley was sorting most of it out. 
But what will you be doing?’ 

The Doetor paused in mid-step. ‘I’m going to finish reverse 
engineering the millennium bug ehip,’ he said. ‘Onee that’s 
done, we should be able to get Randall’s team to Downing 
Street and then...’ 

‘And then?’ 

The Doetor shook his head and gave a low whistle. ‘And 
then we shall see, Harry. We shall see.’ 

They shook hands in silenee, the early morning sun 
throwing their shadows long and thin aeross the ground. 
Then Harry walked the rest of the way to the waiting 
helieopter, tired, sad and alone. 

Though he seareely dared to admit it to himself, Chris Grant 
was more nervous than he had ever been as he made the 
long walk. His men were now deployed throughout the Palaee 
of Westminster. The polieemen on duty had been relieved and 



sent away without explanation. There was more than enough 
for them to do elsewhere. Now Grant was in eharge. 

But even so, he was filled with a mixture of both awe and 
apprehension as he pushed open the doors and stepped into 
the Chamber of the House of Commons. The plaee was in 
uproar. The Speaker was shouting for order, about a dozen 
people were on their feet yelling at eaeh other aeross the 
floor. Grant took a deep breath, pushed his way through the 
Members of Parliament standing round the door and 
marehed along the thin earpet towards the dispateh boxes 
and the maee. 

He had read somewhere that the distanee between the two 
sides of the House was designed to be just further than a 
drawn rapier eould reaeh. But Colonel Grant was in the 
middle, within range of both sides. Any hope that he eould 
slip in without being notieed was quelled as his entranee 
aehieved what the Speaker had been unable to. The noise 
died, and in a moment there was silenee. Grant made his 
way to where the Deputy Prime Minister stood open-mouthed 
at the government dispateh box, midway through trying to 
explain why the Prime Minister was not there himself. Philip 
Cotton was now staring at Grant as he approaehed. 

Grant stopped right in front of the maee. ‘Exeuse me. 
Madam Speaker,’ he said. His voiee was strong and elear. 

The Speaker was as dumbstruek as everyone else. But after 
a seeond she found her voiee. What is the meaning of this, 
sir?’ she asked, her own voiee a shadow of its usual self. 

Grant ignored her, and turned to Cotton. He saluted. It 
seemed like an appropriate thing to do. 

‘Colonel Grant?’ Cotton asked, his own voiee quiet and 
neiwous. 

‘General Randall asks that you join him for a few moments, 
sir. If you don’t mind.’ 

Cotton reeovered quiekly, and his voiee was stronger as he 
asked: ‘Do I have a ehoiee?’ 

‘Of eourse, sir,’ Grant said. ‘Just one.’ Then he turned and 
walked baek towards the doors. He did not look to see if 



Cotton was following. He wasn’t really sure what he would do 
if he wasn’t. 

‘Normally, I’d be outraged,’ Cotton said as they emerged into 
the eold morning air. ‘But I’m aetually glad to be out of there 
right now.’ His voiee hardened as he added: ‘This had better 
be good.’ 

Randall was waiting nearby. Mike Foley and Harry Sullivan 
were with him. Thank you for eoming, sir,’ Randall said. 

The Colonel made a good ease, ‘Cotton said. ‘Now what’s 
going on?’ 

Harry told him. 

Cotton eonsidered before he eommented. ‘It’s erazy,’ he said 
at last. ‘But it’s just about erazy enough to work. If we ean 
get the Russians to agree.’ 

They have, sir,’ Foley said. 

‘And will the President keep his mouth shut? He and the 
PM are pretty pally after that impeaehment business.’ 

‘For now. But we have to move fast.’ 

‘And there are other erises we need to deal with almost as 
urgently,’ Randall said. 

Cotton took a deep breath. ‘OK,’ he said. ‘I’d better get baek 
to the House and set things up there. I guess we’re just 
waiting for the TV sereens.’ 

They’re on their way,’ Grant told him. 

‘But there is one other rather vital ingredient we’re 
eurrently laeking,’ Harry pointed out. 

‘What’s that. Commander?’ 

The Doetor.’ 

In the eorner of the smoke-blaekened room, the Doetor had 
attaehed the millennium bug ehip to a workstation eomputer. 
The room was still smoky and the smell was unpleasant. He 
was working with his searf wrapped round his faee, peering 
out through a slit between the layers of the material and the 
brim of his hat. The biggest ineonvenienee of this he had 
diseovered to his dismay was that it muffled his whistling. 



At last he was ready. With his fingers erossed, the Doetor 
elumsily hit the Enter key and watehed his program eompile 
and run. His expression was grim as the proeess started. But 
as it progressed, his mouth started to eurl up at the edges 
despite the wool stretehed tight aeross it. His eyebrows rose 
slightly, his eyes bulged, and soon behind the searf he was 
grinning. 

Well done, Doetor,’ he said happily into the material of the 
searf. 

Delivery was the problem now. But the Doetor had already 
thought of that. He had his sonie serewdriver attaehed to the 
same workstation. If he downloaded his eompiled program, 
he eould use the sonie serewdriver to deliver the new 
instruetions to the ehips. Provided he was elose. One by one, 
George Gardner had suggested it would need to be done. For 
now at least it looked like he was right. 

There was a eold breeze, and the Doetor kept his searf tightly 
wrapped round his neek as he made his way aeross the 
eompound to the base’s eommunieations eentre. 

‘Hello there!’ he announeed eheerfully as he entered the 
room. The eomms erew turned to look at him, and the Doetor 
raised his hat politely. ‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘how do I get baek to 
London?’ 

With diffieulty,’ the radio operator told him. ‘The roads are 
bloeked pretty solid so far as we ean tell. And the general 
took all the helieopters with him. Almost all the other 
vehieles went out with the deployment over the last few days.’ 

‘And,’ one of the other soldiers said, ‘we haven’t eheeked 
any of the few remaining vehieles to see if they’re millennium- 
eompliant yet. They might blow up on you, or worse.’ 

The Doetor rubbed his ehin thoughtfully. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
said, ‘you’re very helpful.’ 

‘Sorry.’ 

He turned to go, head down, despondent. But as he kieked 
the end of his searf baek out of the door, a thought oeeurred. 
He turned slowly baek. ‘How far is it to London, to the 
Houses of Parliament, from here?’ 



We’re quite elose in,’ the radio operator said. ‘Maybe forty 
miles. Too far to walk if that’s what you’re thinking.’ 

The Doetor shook his head. ‘No, no. I’m thinking there is 
one vehiele here that won’t have a millennium bug ehip in it 
an 5 rwhere, and whieh will get me through the traffie.’ He 
grinned widely and suddenly. ‘I assume we have some diesel 
fuel handy.’ 

‘Try it again,’ the engineer shouted as he pulled his head out 
of the inspeetion hateh. ‘These multi-fuel engines were 
always unreliable.’ 

There was a eoughing sound from deep inside the engine. 
Then suddenly it roared into life. Moments later the engineer 
was eoughing almost as loudly. Smoke from the exhaust, he 
now reealled, was another problem with the Chieftain. 

The Doetor popped up through the hateh in the turret and 
waved down to the engineer. ‘Thanks!’ he ealled. ‘That seems 
to be going all right.’ 

The engineer wiped his grimy hands on his grubby overalls. 
‘Look after him for us,’ he ealled baek. ‘We’re quite fond of old 
Fred here. Most powerful tank in the world in his day.’ 

‘Ill remember that.’ The Doetor’s voiee floated out of the 
turret but he had already disappeared baek inside. 

A moment later the huge vehiele lurehed slowly forwards. 
Its long 120mm gun dipped towards the roadway as it moved 
slowly down from its plinth and turned into the road. Smoke 
belehed from the exhaust and the wide traeks took hold on 
the tarmae as the tank pieked up speed. The engineer 
watehed as the tank disappeared into the distanee. 

Inside the Chieftain the Doetor was enjoying himself 
immensely. ‘Pity it won’t do mueh more than thirty miles an 
hour,’ he muttered and turned his attention to working out 
how the fire eontrol system worked. Not, he deeided, that he 
would need to fire the gun. Probably. 

Driving a tank that usually had a erew of four on your own 
kept one a little busy, the Doetor deeided, onee he had to 
start working out the best route. He didn’t meet mueh traffie 
until the outskirts of London. 



At first most of it was moving faster than he was. But 
before long the Doetor was having to negotiate the bloeked 
roads. Pavements were useful, although the odd lamp post 
got in his way and paid for its mistake. Several times he was 
able to take a short out aeross open ground. The tank was 
easily able to elimb the embankments beside the road, 
teetering for a moment at the top before toppling forwards 
and raeing down the other side, engine roaring. 

But as he approaehed the eentre of the eity, the eongestion 
got worse. The main thing in the Doetor’s favour was the size 
and obvious power of the vehiele. The faet that it was moving 
relatively slowly seemed to emphasise this, and the ears and 
lorries were usually more than happy to pull over to the side 
of the road as he approaehed, making no eoneession of 
speed. And if there was a trail of dented ears and broken 
wing mirrors behind him, it was a small priee to pay for 
saving the world. 

The roads eloser to the Palaee of Westminster were elear. 
Randall’s troops had managed to move the traffie baek and 
ereate a eordoned-off area. The edge was ringed with vehieles 
eommandeered to form road bloeks. The Doetor did not 
realise this, though, and his first inkling was when Fred 
gently brushed aside an already-battered Eseort van. Parked 
aeross the otherwise dear road in front was a large estate ear. 
There was nobody inside it. It was blue. 

A soldier stepped out into the road and held his hand up. 
He did not stay still for long. When it beeame apparent that 
the tank was not about to stop, he leaped aside. The tank did 
not slow at all. Moments later its traeks were dragging it up 
and over the ear. The metal folded as the weight of the 
Chieftain eame fully to bear. Fifty-five tons of armour with a 
power-to-weight ratio of thirteen and a half horsepower per 
ton ground over the estate ear. The windows popped out in 
showers of easeading glass. The roof erumpled into the body 
of the ear, and the doors eollapsed outwards. 

The soldier watehed as the Chieftain lurehed onwards, 
leaving the shattered and flattened mass of metal that had 
been the ear behind it. ‘Fred?’ he said in disbelief. 



‘I don’t believe it,’ Randall said as the tank ground to a halt 
near by. 

‘Hello there,’ the Doetor ealled out from the turret. He 
waved. 

‘When you get to know the Doetor a little, sir,’ Harry said, 
‘you find that you stop being surprised at things.’ 

‘Now that, I ean believe.’ 

The Doetor leaped down from Fred the tank and joined 
them. He brandished his sonie serewdriver triumphantly. ‘I’ve 
done it, Harry. I’ve done it.’ 

‘What’s he done?’ Foley asked. 

‘I’ve got the antidote,’ the Doetor said. ‘With this we ean 
disable the Silver Bullet ehips.’ 

‘You mean things will work again?’ Cotton asked. 

The Doetor shrugged. ‘As well as they would have done 
without the ehip. If they have a genuine millennium bug 
problem, theyll still have it. But at least we ean bypass the 
Voraeian eontrol.’ 

‘Well done, Doetor.’ 

Thank you, Harry.’ The Doetor slipped the sonie 
serewdriver inside his eoat poeket. ‘It was quite easy really, 
onee I’d worked it all out. An elegant solution, if I say so 
myself. You know, I eould even use it to give the millennium 
bug problem to something that doesn’t suffer from it, in 
mueh the same way as the SB ehip does the opposite to eure 
it.’ 

Randall interrupted. ‘Be that as it may be, Doetor, time is 
pressing.’ 

‘You needn’t tell me that,’ the Doetor replied testily. ‘Is 
everything set at this end?’ 

Randall nodded to Grant, who said: The sereens have just 
arrived. We had some trouble finding the stuff, but it’s sorted 
now.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘Yes and no,’ Grant said. They have their own baekup 
generator here whieh seems to be running all right, but the 
plasma sereens don’t seem to work.’ 

‘Millennium bug?’ Harry asked. 



Grant nodded. ‘I’m afraid so.’ 

‘Oh pish and tosh,’ the Doetor snorted. ‘New teehnology like 
that... More like they have a Silver Bullet ehip.’ His eyes 
gleamed as he brandished his sonie serewdriver. ‘And that 
means we ean test my handiwork. ’ 

A few minutes later the Doetor sat baek in satisfaetion. He 
was kneeling on the floor in the entranee hall of the Palaee of 
Westminster, a plasma sereen on the ground in front of him. 
He put away his sonie serewdriver and elosed the baek of the 
flat sereen plasma panel. ‘That’s both of them done. You ean 
try them now. ’ 

Two soldiers managed to lift the sereen between them and 
earded it earefully aeross to where the first sereen was being 
plugged into a wall soeket. Already they eould see a grey 
fliekering pattern of statie on the first sereen. 

‘Just like that?’ Grant asked. ‘Just point that thing and 
press?’ 

‘You have to know whieh ehip to point it at,’ the Doetor 
said. ‘And what to press. But essentially, yes.’ He grinned. 
‘You ean always judge a eraftsman by the eleganee and 
simplieity of his solution, don’t you think?’ 

“Thank you, Doetor,’ Randall said. ‘That just leaves Grant 
to set up here, and for us to get to Downing Street.’ 

The Doetor frowned. ‘Is that a problem?’ 

“The traffie’s been eleared,’ Grant said. ‘But Attwell’s men 
are in eontrol there.’ 

‘Not men,’ the Doetor said grimly. ‘Not any more.’ 

‘I think we ean expeet some resistanee, whatever they are 
now,’ Randall agreed. 

The Doetor nodded. ‘Then we’d better take Fred with us.’ 

The C-17 bouneed and lurehed as it gathered speed. To 
Captain Martin and his men it felt as if the huge plane was 
trying to take off from a field. There was a good reason for 
this. 

Just as the jolts and bumps reaehed the verge of beeoming 
unbearable, they eeased. The plane leaned steeply baekwards 
as it lifted ponderously into the air. The straps and 



restraining bolts holding the payload of equipment ereaked 
under the shifting weight. 

The pilot’s voiee eraekled over the loudspeakers. ‘Captain 
Martin, sir, the GPS is online again. Looks like we’re bang on 
target. Should be arriving at Nevehenka in less than an 
hour. ’ 

Martin nodded without eomment. Already he eould feel the 
tightness in his stomaeh that always preeeded an operation. 
He just hoped they were in time. 

They’re into the main eompound, sir,’ Kosimov reported. 
‘Colonel Krimkov’s troops have engaged the rebels on the 
perimeter, but I’m afraid they are too few and too late.’ 

‘Seal the eontrol eentre,’ Ivigan said. ‘Well see how long the 
eonerete and metal will keep them out. But I fear it will not 
be long.’ 



Engagement 


Prime Minister Brooks beekoned Bryant over. Andi Cave went 
with him, and together they leaned elose to hear Brooks’s 
whisper. 

‘I’m getting reports eoming in that there’s been a eoup,’ he 
said, raising an eyebrow. ‘Fantastie, isn’t it?’ 

‘Do you mean unbelievable, or exeellent?’ Bryant asked. 

‘What? Oh, exeellent, very good indeed. Don’t you think?’ 

‘It seems a bit premature,’ Cave said slowly. ‘Where are 
these reports eoming from?’ 

‘Er, well, obviously our plan is working,’ the PM said. ‘Got a 
eall from Sir Robert - you know, junior Health - on his mobile 
now it’s working again. He said there are troops on the floor 
of the House. Everything.’ Brooks smiled his famous open, 
honest smile. ‘Good stuff.’ 

‘In the House?’ Bryant looked at Andi Cave. ‘I didn’t know 
Parliament was on the deployment list. Not inside Parliament. 
Cheek with Attwell. See if he knows what’s going on.’ 

Cave walked quiekly towards the door. 

Brooks watehed her go. ‘Problem?’ he asked. ‘Do you 
think?’ 

‘Let’s hope not,’ Bryant said. ‘But it’s as well to be 
prepared.’ 

The seeond time was easier. Not least beeause on this 
oeeasion Grant followed Deputy Prime Minister Cotton baek 
into the Chamber. Behind them a dozen soldiers took up 
position inside the doors. Together, Cotton and Colonel Grant 
stood at the dispateh box and Cotton signalled the Speaker 
to eall for silenee. As before, it was remarkably quiek in 
eoming. 



‘I have an unusual announcement to make,’ Cotton said 
when all was quiet. ‘A request of the House, really.’ He looked 
round. ‘As you can see. General Randall’s troops, under the 
command of Colonel Grant here, are taking up positions 
inside the House.’ 

There were murmurs and whispers, but no outright 
complaints. 

‘I can assure you that they are here for our own good,’ 
Cotton went on. ‘And I ask you to co-operate fully with the 
colonel and with his men to bring this situation to a speedy 
conclusion.’ 

‘What do you want?’ someone shouted from the 
backbenches. Before long the House was in uproar. 

Grant gave them a full minute. Then he stepped up to the 
Speaker’s Chair and pulled out his gun. He pointed it at the 
ceiling and waited. He wasn’t sure if it was actually treason 
to shoot at the ceiling of the House of Commons, but if he 
had to he would find out. In the event he did not have to. 
After a few moments there was relative quiet again. 

Thank you.’ He looked round at the faces now staring at 
him, their expressions betraying disbelief, anger, anxiety. ‘As 
Mr Cotton said, we’re here to help. You are all aware that we 
are facing a time of real crisis. Let’s not make things worse by 
jumping to conclusions or by obstructing my men. There are 
things happening that you are not aware of, and which you 
need to know. I trust that all will become clear very soon 
now, and I just ask you to be patient for the moment. Thank 
you.’ As he stepped down he signalled to the troops at the 
back of the chamber. ‘Right, you can get started,’ he called. 

If the honourable members had been surprised by Colonel 
Grant’s appearance, that surprise turned to amazement as 
the soldiers carried in huge plasma display screens and 
started setting them up in front of the Speaker’s Chair. 

‘Excuse me, ma’am,’ one of the soldiers asked the Speaker 
quietly, ‘but where’s the nearest power point?’ 

It was a measure of how the atmosphere had already 
changed that she sounded embarrassed and apologetic 



rather than nervous or angry when she admitted she did not 
know. 

At first it seemed as though it would be easy. The Doetor 
together with Harry, Foley and General Randall walked up to 
the barrier aeross the top of Downing Street. Beyond it they 
eould see Attwell’s troops stationed outside doors. There were 
elusters of hastily prepared sandbag emplaeements with 
soldiers and maehine guns inside. An armoured personnel 
earner was parked aeross the road outside Numbers Ten and 
Eleven. Behind it a eluster of journalists and eameramen 
stamped and shivered in the eold of the late morning. 

The sentry at the barrier saluted as they approaehed. 
Randall returned the salute. You ean let us through,’ he 
said. 

But the soldier was immediately on his guard. ‘I’m afraid 
not, sir. Nobody eomes through.’ 

‘Not even the general?’ Harry asked in surprise. 

‘Nobody. Colonel Attwell’s orders, sir.’ 

‘I give Colonel Attwell his orders,’ Randall said quietly. ‘And 
I order you to let us through.’ 

The soldier did not reply. Instead he levelled his automatie 
weapon, standing well baek from the barrier. Immediately he 
was joined by three other soldiers, also with weapons at the 
ready. 

‘Oh, now that’s a pity,’ the Doetor said. You see, we were 
going to ask Colonel Attwell and his friends how Mr Cutter is 
getting on pieeing Voraetyll baek together. Perhaps I eould 
offer to help?’ 

For a seeond there was no reaetion from the soldiers 
behind the barrier. Then one of them blinked. It was enough 
for them to eateh a glimpse of the almond yellow pupil as the 
eyelid opened again and it readjusted to the light. At the 
same moment, all four soldiers pulled baek the bolts on their 
weapons. 

‘Run,’ Foley shouted. But he need not have bothered. The 
Doetor and Harry were already diving out of the way. General 
Randall elose behind them. Bullets smaeked into the tarmae 



where they had been standing moments before. The Doetor’s 
head popped round the eorner for just long enough for him to 
shout: ‘I’ll take that as a “no thank you”.’ Then it was gone. 

Behind the APC, the journalists exehanged hurried words. 
A TV reporter got ready to speak to the eamera, although he 
knew the pietures were going nowhere at the moment. 

‘Did Colonel Attwell piek his own team, by any ehanee?’ the 
Doetor asked Randall as they walked baek to the eonvoy of 
Land Rovers and lorries that was parked down the road. 

‘He did,’ Randall said. ‘Made a point of it in faet. Took them 
on speeial training exereises to build team morale.’ 

‘I bet he did,’ Harry murmured. 

At the head of the line of vehieles was Fred the tank. Close 
behind were several Seorpions. They looked like miniature 
versions of Fred, although rather than being designated as 
tanks themselves they were listed as CVR(T) - Combat 
Vehiele Reeonnaissanee (Traeked). 

‘Right, Doetor,’ Randall said as they reaehed the eonvoy. 
‘We’ll follow you.’ 

Thank you. General.’ The Doetor turned to Harry. ‘Do you 
think you eould give me a hand? It’s a bit trieky to steer and 
shoot at the same time.’ 

Foley and Randall were elimbing into the lead Land Rover 
as Harry lowered himself through the hateh after the Doetor. 

‘I’m sorry it’s so eramped,’ the Doetor ealled to him. ‘You 
tend to forget how restrietive it is having a teehnology where 
things have to be smaller inside than out.’ 

They eould hear the noise from inside the hallway of Number 
Ten. It was rumbling like thunder whieh grew in volume until 
it was almost a roar. The ground was beginning to tremble 
under their feet and Andi Cave and Colonel Attwell stopped 
their whispered eonversation and looked round. 

‘What is it?’ Cave asked. 

Trouble,’ Attwell said. ‘We may need a baekup eontingeney 
seenario.’ He ran to the door. 

The Voraeian soldier on guard inside opened the door for 
Attwell, and Cave followed the Colonel out into the street. 



Ahead of them, aeross the road, the APC was roaring into 
life. One traek span rapidly, dragging the heavy troop earner 
round so that it was faeing up Downing Street. From the 
other end of the street eame the sound of a small explosion. 
And gunfire. 

Attwell was running to the nearest of the sandbag 
emplaeements. Cave waited in the doorway, trying to see 
what was happening. But all she eould see was the smoke 
from the explosion - a grenade, she guessed. She was not 
programmed for aural weaponry reeognition. Through the 
smoke she eould see men running. They were firing as they 
ran. The maehine guns in the emplaeements returned fire, 
but one by one they were being blown apart by grenades. 

Then the heavy maehine gun on the APC eame to bear. The 
bullets seythed aeross Downing Street, ehipping the eobbles 
and whining off the pavement. The running soldiers dived for 
eover. Some of them made it, others were knoeked sideways 
by the gunfire and erashed to the eold ground. There was no 
sign of the journalists. 

Attwell was shouting orders, pointing where he needed 
troops. It looked to Cave as if they eould hold Randall’s men. 

But then a huge tank rumbled out of the smoke. Bullets 
rieoeheted off its armoured hull as the turret swung slowly 
round, the gun lowering until it was pointing direetly at the 
APC. The Chieftain’s LI 1 120mm gun loosed a single rifled 
round. The sound of the shot was ineredible as flame spat 
after it from the barrel of the gun. 

The sound of the APC as it blew apart was louder. When it 
entered serviee in the 1960s, the Chieftain was eapable of 
destroying any Soviet tank in existenee. The APC was as well 
proteeted as a eardboard box by eomparison. The round 
entered the front of the APC, drilling through the light 
armour and exploding inside. The sides and top were blown 
off almost in one pieee. The ehassis and the baek of the 
vehiele disintegrated in a huge explosion of orange fire. 

Almost at the same moment, the emplaeement next to 
Attwell’s erupted in a ball of flame. From behind the Chieftain 



the squat, brutal shape of a lighter Seorpion emerged into 
view. 

Attwell was out of the emplaeement now, standing in the 
middle of the road. He stood, feet braeed apart, gun raised, 
and fired at the oneoming tank. And! Cave wondered briefly 
at the futility of the aetion. But then she saw the silhouette of 
the figure leaning out of the turret hateh of the tank. It was a 
distinetive profile, eomplete with wide-brimmed hat and searf 
trailing out behind. 

As the tank approaehed, and Attwell stood his ground 
outside Number Ten, Cave eould see the Doetor staring down 
at Attwell, as if daring him to eontinue shooting. Only when a 
shot eaught his hat, sent it spinning away, did the Doetor 
reaet at all. He elasped his hand to his bare head. ‘My hat!’ 
Cave eould see him mouth, though the sound of the words 
was lost in the roar of the tank and the pereussive eraek of 
the handgun. 

The tank was almost on him by the time Attwell did turn 
aside. By then it was too late. As he turned, his foot slipped 
on the near- frozen surfaee of a eobble stone and his leg gave 
way. With another seeond he eould have reeovered, regained 
his balanee, dived out of the way. 

But there was no time. The huge nearside traek of the tank 
eaught his boot, dragging it round. AttwelTs leg was pulled 
with it under the tread as the tank lumbered inexorably and 
obliviously onward. In a moment his whole body was dragged 
sereaming and struggling under the tank. As he fell, he 
stared up, his eyes met Cave’s and for a seeond he stopped 
sereaming. For a moment she eould see the fear and terror 
and hatred burning in his eyes. And in that seeond she 
wondered if death was really so awful that it eould bring a 
Voraeian to this. 

A moment, no more. Then he was gone. The tank erunehed 
to a halt outside Number Ten. From somewhere beneath it a 
triekle of oily, viseous liquid ran out between the eobbles. 

After landing blindly in a field, the road was simple. The pilot 
put the C-17 down on the perimeter road. It was as elose as 



he dared get to the firefight going on in and around the 
buildings. 

As soon as the plane was still, the eargo doors began to 
open. As soon as they were open the jeeps and trueks were 
roaring down the ramp. The Apaehe was lashed to a pallet 
that was itself on wheels. This was pushed down the ramp, 
and the erew started pre-flight eheeks and proeedures even 
before the helieopter was unstrapped. 

Captain Martin wasted no time in direeting his troops to 
the rebels’ weak points. They had eireled over Nevehenka 
onee at low altitude so he eould get a good view of what was 
happening. The Russian troops to the East needed 
reinforeing, and the main eontrol eentre he knew was 
underground in the eentre of the eomplex. 

What they had not been able to see from the air was how 
elose the rebels were to getting into the eontrol eentre. How 
elose they were to fixing their nuelear deviee to one of the 
missiles. How elose they were to launehing that missile, 
either at Moseow or at its predesignated target whieh was 
almost eertainly in the mainland USA. 

Whatever was happening, speed was vital now. 

As the Doetor’s feet disappeared out of the top of the tank, 
Harry pulled himself up into the turret. He looked down to 
see the Doetor standing in the road beside the tank. The 
remains of the APC were seattered aeross the street beside 
them. Harry jumped down too. 

The sounds of gunfire seemed to be dying away. The air 
was heavy with eordite. 

‘Ill find Randall,’ the Doetor said as Harry landed beside 
him. 

‘Right, Ill eheek the house,’ Harry answered. He turned 
towards Number Ten, and realised how odd it looked without 
a polieeman outside. The door was open, but elosing. 
Instinetively he ran towards it, hoping to reaeh it before it 
was slammed shut. His shoulder hit the door and knoeked it 
open again. Harry fell baekwards, and staggered quiekly baek 
to his feet. 



The door was open again, he eould see through into the 
hallway. And he eould see Andrea Cave standing in the 
doorway, her faee twisted into a Muneh-like parody of anger 
and dismay. For a seeond they stared at eaeh other, and 
Harry wondered if the same teehnology had been used to 
repair her faee as had masked Sylvia’s ehanged appearanee. 
Then she was on him, her hands round his throat again. 
Only this time, they both knew he eould not break free. Her 
faee was elose to his as she pushed him baekwards, a parody 
of a danee. Or an embraee. He eould feel himself slipping 
baekwards. 

Then abruptly she seemed to look up. Her expression froze 
on her faee, and it took Harry a while to realise that part of 
that faee was missing. Her eyes rolled sideways, as if trying 
to see where the bullet had impaeted, where the metal and 
plastie were exposed. Oil and blood ran together down the 
shattered side of her eheek as she released her grip on Harry 
and fell baekwards into the hallway. 

Harry stood panting, gasping for breath. Slowly, painfully, 
he turned round. 

Ten yards behind him, as if frozen in position, stood Mike 
Foley. The gun was still in his hands, still held out, still 
aimed. Then he slowly lowered it, and smiled grimly beneath 
the mask of his sunglasses. 

Thanks,’ Harry managed to gasp as Foley joined him on 
the steps. The Doetor and Randall were elose behind. 

Foley slowly took off his sunglasses and looked down at the 
shattered remains of Andrea Cave’s faee. A tiny servo was 
still working at one side of her eye. The eyeball rolled 
aimlessly and pointlessly in the soeket, gradually slowing to a 
halt. Foley breathed out a long misty breath. ‘Jeez,’ he said. 
‘You guys weren’t joking, were you.’ 

This is no joking matter, Mr Foley,’ the Doetor said as he 
pushed past, into Number Ten Downing Street. 



IE 

Countdoiun 


The room was called the Great Parlour, though it looked 
nothing like a parlour now. The walls were panelled in wood, 
and the ceiling was patterned in joined circles and squares of 
plaster work. Beside the wide fireplace hung a painting of 
William Pitt. The pattern of the plaster frieze was made up of 
the letters W and A joined by a cord and interspersed with 
haw trees. 

Most of the middle of the room was taken up with a huge 
antique wooden dining table, with seven chairs along each 
side and two at each end. But the table was not laid for 
dinner. At each place was a pad of paper, a pencil and a 
glass. Several carafes of water were stood on mats along the 
middle of the table. 

Byron Cutter looked round the room with satisfaction. ‘Yes, 
this will do very nicely. Ask Mr Bardell to have our equipment 
set up in here, would you? Thank you so much.’ 

He walked along the length of the table, felt the smooth 
surface of the wood. Things were going well. Very well. 

‘Oh, and have the water removed,’ he added, with the 
faintest trace of distaste in his voice. 

‘You won’t succeed. The people who elected us won’t let you.’ 

Terry Brooks and his aides, including James Bryant, were 
seated round the Cabinet table. In a ring around the table, 
behind the seated figures, were Randall’s troops. Their guns 
were held at the ready. Behind them stood Randall and the 
Doctor. Foley and Harry were sitting at the side of the room, 
in chairs usually reserved for Cabinet aides and senior civil 
servants. 



The people who eleeted you have a right to know how 
you’ve betrayed their trust, how you’ve tried to triek them,’ 
General Randall retorted. Behind him a video eamera was 
being set up, fixed to a tripod and pointed along the table 
towards Brooks and Bryant. A large sereen had already been 
put up at one end of the table. 

‘Oh, don’t try to play polities. General, you’re not suited to 
it.’ Brooks looked away. 

‘I’m not interested in polities,’ the Doetor said. He pushed 
through the line of soldiers and sat in an empty ehair at the 
table. He leaned baek and put his feet up on the Cabinet 
table. 

Brooks shook his head in disgust. ‘You even tarnish the 
very traditions -’ 

‘And what have you tarnished?’ the Doetor demanded. The 
world?’ 

‘What?’ Brooks seemed taken abaek. He looked round at 
his eolleagues. Only Bryant returned his gaze, but he said 
nothing. 

‘Yes, the world,’ the Doetor repeated with emphasis. ‘You 
put the whole world at risk with your petty politieal 
posturing. And what were you hoping to gain? Hmm?’ 

Brooks gaped. 

‘Save a few pennies here and there on the military? Get a 
mandate to disband some army units? Sell off the odd frigate, 
is that it?’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about,’ Brooks said. 

‘I didn’t expeet an admission,’ the Doetor replied. ‘Not 
immediately. But you must know it won’t work.’ He pulled his 
feet off the table and leaned forward. ‘But I ean forgive 
eeonomie naivety. It’s putting the world at risk that I ean’t 
abide. And then elaiming not to understand what you’ve 
done.’ He shook his head, at onee angry and sad. 

Then tell us, Doetor,’ Bryant said. ‘What have we done?’ 

The Doetor was standing up again, aghast, almost 
bouneing on the balls of his feet. ‘What have you done? What 
have you...’ He turned to Randall. ‘Tell them. General. Tell 



them. You tell them.’ He praetieally pulled Randall to the 
table, taking a seat beside him. 

You may have started the next world war,’ Randall said. 
His voiee was quiet, but it was obvious that the people in the 
room eould hear every word he said. We provided 
replaeement equipment for the Russians’ early-warning and 
defenee systems.’ 

You what?’ Brooks said angrily. ‘1 wasn’t -’ 

‘No, Prime Minister, you weren’t,’ Randall shot baek. ‘Nor 
should you have been. It was a deeision taken by SHAPE. A 
military not a politieal deeision requiring the utmost seereey. 
The Russian equipment was bound to foil eome the 
millennium. The only way to keep them from going blind, 
from perhaps panieking and preemptively launehing on 
January first 2000 - today - was to provide equipment that 
worked.’ 

‘Condef,’ Bryant said quietly. ‘That was why you and the 
Russians went to Condef.’ 

Yes,’ the Doetor said. You were worried about that, weren’t 
you? Worried enough to have us try to diseover the general’s 
plan for you.’ 

Bryant did not reply. But there was the hint of a smile on 
his faee. 

‘So,’ the Doetor went on, ‘General Randall here provided the 
equipment to the Russians. Equipment whieh your politieal 
powerplay means won’t work, will aetually fail. Has aetually 
failed already.’ 

Brooks was white, the eolour drained from his faee. You’re 
lying.’ His voiee was ealm and eonfident, but his hands were 
knotted together on the table in front of him. 

‘No, they’re not.’ It was Foley who spoke, from the other 
side of the room. 

‘Who the hell are you?’ Brooks demanded. 

‘Mike Foley. CIA.’ 

‘And what’s it got to do with you?’ 

Foley stood up. He was a menaeing figure in his 
sunglasses. They eaught the light from the heavy ehandelier 
as he approaehed the table. ‘At this moment in time,’ he said. 



‘US Special Forces are engaged in an operation in Krejikistan 
to prevent Islamic fundamentalist rebels from launching a 
nuclear device on Moscow from the Nevchenka Military 
Installation.’ 

That’s right, Prime Minister,’ Randall said. ‘If that missile 
is launched, the Russians won’t know where the hell it’s 
coming from. But theyll have to make a guess. And they’ll 
have to retaliate.’ 

‘And where would you guess?’ the Doctor asked quietly. 
‘Who would you fire your missiles at?’ 

Brooks said nothing. 

The Doctor gave him a few moments, then slammed his fist 
down heavily on the Cabinet table. ‘Come on, come on - 
there’s a missile already on its way. Your early-warning 
systems don’t work, despite the fact the British just provided 
them for you, what do you do? Under those circumstances, 
who would you blame? Who has already ensured you’re blind 
so you have so little time to respond?’ He thumped the table 
again. ‘Well?’ 

‘Oh God,’ Brooks breathed. Then louder he said: ‘How do I 
know this is true?’ He glanced at the camera at the other side 
of the room. It stared back at him. 

‘You think this is a set-up to get your confession?’ Randall 
said. Too right it is. We’re setting up a satellite link to the 
Russian Premier right now. ’ 

‘Just as soon as we can find a satellite that Mr Bryant and 
his friends haven’t scuppered,’ the Doctor put in. 

‘When we get him online,’ Randall went on, ‘you’re going to 
tell him exactly what you’ve been up to. And we’re all going to 
pray he believes you, because God knows hell have no 
reason to trust a word you say right now. ’ 

‘And while we’re waiting,’ Foley said, ‘here’s something else 
to think about. Even after disarmament, even after the end of 
the Cold War, Russia still has 7,000 nuclear warheads on 
missiles. She has 5,000 further tactical nuclear missiles and 
12,000 nuclear weapons in storage. There’s enough highly 
enriched uranium and plutonium in the former Soviet Union 
right now to manufacture another 70,000 nuclear weapons.’ 



He took off his glasses and stared unblinkingly at the Prime 
Minister. ‘Just so you know,’ he said. 

As he finished speaking the sereen at the end of the table 
fiiekered. Statie fieeked its surfaee as one of Randall’s 
teehnieians dimmed the lights at that end of the room. ‘We’ve 
got the link set up,’ he said. Sure enough, the statie resolved 
itself into a pieture, a pieture of a man. 

The man was old, and tired. He was sitting behind a desk, 
lonely in a huge room. 

‘Prime Minister?’ The man’s voiee was tired too, resigned. It 
was heavily aeeented. 

‘Oh, um.’ Brooks seemed lost for words. ‘Good morning. 
Premier. Er, Dimitri.’ 

‘Good?’ The Premier’s humourless laugh turned into a 
eough and he dabbed at his mouth with a large 
handkerehief. ‘You start a war and you think it is good?’ He 
leaned forward. ‘Why? That is all I ask. We both know it is 
too late to stop this madness now. Your missiles are already 
approaehing. Our own await only my final word of eommand. 
So tell me why, and let me make what peaee I ean with God.’ 
He broke off into another fit of eoughing. 

Brooks looked at Randall. The General’s faee was a blank, 
expressionless mask. Bryant was aetually smiling, though it 
looked as though it took an effort. There was silenee in the 
room. 

‘Dimitri,’ Brooks said direetly to the eamera. ‘It isn’t us. 
You must believe me, NATO has nothing to do with this, you 
know. It is a rebel attaek from, er, from one of your former 
Soviet states.’ He glaneed at Randall who nodded. 

‘Of eourse it is. Prime Minister,’ the Premier said with 
heavy sareasm. 

Brooks frowned. ‘You don’t believe me?’ 

‘Believe you? You triek us into aeeepting sabotaged 
equipment from you when we eame for help. You ensure we 
are blind and deaf and then you launeh this unprovoked 
attaek hoping we would not know.’ He leaned forward stiffly. 
‘Well, we do know. We are not eompletely blind and deaf. We 
eannot tell whieh of your bases have fired how many 



missiles. But the inbound traee and the roeket exhaust is 
elear from the satellite data we ean still read.’ He leaned baek 
again. ‘Now, if there is nothing else, I am rather pressed for 
time. As you well know.’ He leaned sideways slightly and 
beekoned to someone out of view. ‘Bring that over here,’ he 
hissed. 

A trolley with a large TV sereen was wheeled into shot. It 
was angled so that both the premier and the people in the 
Cabinet Room eould see it. It showed what looked like a 
spaeeshot mission eontrol, or a military launeh faeility. The 
sound from the television was tinny but audible. 

‘Still only one eonfirmed traek,’ someone was announeing. 
It sounded like a loudspeaker system. ‘Target Moseow. Time 
to impaet, seven minutes.’ 

‘No, wait.’ Brooks’ voiee was a broken shout. ‘Wait. I ean 
prove it’s not us. The equipment, the sabotage. It was a 
mistake.’ 

The Premier raised a bushy white eyebrow. ‘That is 
eertainly true.’ 

‘You don’t understand.’ 

‘Also true.’ 

From the launeh faeility the voiee was audible again: 
‘Seeond stage launeh program now aetivated. Launeh 
eountdown ready to eommenee.’ 

‘I didn’t know it was eoming to you. The equipment, and 
other things. The sabotage. It was part of a plan, yes. But it 
was to diseredit our own military. We never intended this...’ 
He waved a hand, unable to think of a way of deseribing it. 

‘Rubbish.’ The Premier eoughed briefly, then said: ‘Listen to 
yourself. You are explaining nothing. You make no sense at 
all.’ He turned slightly away, as if to someone off eamera. ‘Tell 
them to begin the final eountdown,’ he said. His voiee was 
heavy and tinged with sadness. 

‘No, wait,’ Brooks shouted. ‘The plan... the plan was to 
make things worse for the millennium. This so-ealled 
millennium bug, we suffer from it too. But we...’ He paused, 
his mouth working soundlessly for a moment. 



In the moment of silenee, the announeement voiee was 
plainly audible. ‘Countdown eommeneed with Premier’s 
authority. Code word is Pravda. First wave ICBM launeh in 
thirty seeonds.’ 

‘I...’ Brooks eventually managed to say, it was almost a sob. 
‘I worked with others, with the Silver Bullet eompany, to 
make things worse.’ He turned to Bryant. ‘Tell him,’ he said. 
But Bryant said nothing. 

‘I wanted it to be so bad that martial law was deelared,’ 
Brooks went on when it was elear Bryant would not eonfirm 
his words, ‘that the troops eame out on the streets. I wanted 
sueh a huge military deployment that when we later said 
there was an attempted eoup, people would believe it. The 
Silver Bullet millennium bug fix, that’s how we did it - it 
doesn’t fix things, it makes sure that they fail.’ He shook his 
head, glaneed at Bryant again. ‘We ean’t pay for our 
promises,’ he said, his voiee quieter now. ‘You must know 
that problem better than I do. We have to dismantle the 
military to the point where we have the money to spend on 
edueation, on healtheare and hospitals and -’ 

‘Hospitals?’ The Premier interrupted. ‘You will need 
hospitals soon.’ 

‘Fifteen seeonds,’ the quiet announeement from the launeh 
faeility said. 

‘I lied.’ Brooks was almost shouting now. ‘I lied to my 
eolleagues about it, to Parliament and the people.’ He was 
wringing his hands, sweating. ‘Tell them,’ he shouted at 
Bryant. 

Ten seeonds.’ 

Bryant did not move. 

‘Call it off, Dimitri. You must eall it off. Please. Bryant had 
Jennifer Hamilton killed. You know she’s dead. She wanted 
to eall it off.’ 

‘Five seeonds.’ 

‘Dimitri!’ 

‘Four... Three...’ 

‘You have to believe me,’ Brooks sereamed at the eamera. 

Two... One...’ 



Everyone else was as silent and still as Bryant. On the 
sereen the Premier sat stiffly, his hands folded on the desk in 
front of him. 

‘Zero.’ 



IF 

Truth 


‘Oh, I believe you, Prime Minister,’ the Premier said. There 
was a ehange in his voiee. It seemed almost relieved. ‘I 
imagine they all believe you now.’ 

‘All?’ Brooks looked round, puzzled and anxious. 

‘My apologies for this eharade,’ the Premier went on. He 
eoughed again. ‘I must eonfess that I did not think you were 
so naive.’ 

‘Naive?’ Brooks stared at the sereen. His mouth hanging 
slightly open. You mean...’ 

‘Oh eome now,’ the Premier said. ‘Do you really 
underestimate your own generals so mueh? Do you think you 
ean use them in this way? Do you underestimate us so mueh 
that you think we eannot tell the differenee between a single 
rogue missile and a full-seale NATO attaek?’ He leaned 
forward, the anger on his faee elearly visible. ‘And are you 
really so arrogant and insular that you believe our launeh 
faeilities announee their status and eountdown in English?’ 

The Premier sat baek and folded his arms. ‘General 
Randall, are you there?’ he asked quietly. 

‘Yes, sir.’ Randall stepped in front of the eamera. ‘And 
thank you for your help.’ 

Thank you. General. I have just been informed that 
Russian elite troops working together with US Speeial Forees 
have defeated the rebel attaek on the Nevehenka installation. 
My thanks. General.’ He paused for a moment, then added, 
‘And to you, Mr President.’ The sereen blanked out. 

The Prime Minister elosed his eyes. ‘The President,’ he 
murmured weakly. ‘You mean President Dering was watehing 
this?’ 



‘Amongst others,’ the Doetor said. ‘Now if we’ve finished 
with the theatrieals, we have some important things to 
diseuss.’ He leaned aeross and hung his hat over the lens of 
the eamera. Randall nodded to the operator to switeh it off. 

Philip Cotton eould not reeall the Chamber ever being so 
quiet when it was so full. There was not even the sound of 
rustling papers or shifting feet as the seeond of the large 
plasma sereens blanked out. 

Slowly he got to his feet. ‘What we have witnessed here 
today,’ he said, ‘goes no further. We are fortunate under the 
eireumstanees that Colonel Grant has removed the Hansard 
reporters from their gallery, and that the teehnologieal 
diffieulties we are experieneing mean that there are no 
reeordings, either video or sound, of what has happened 
here.’ 

He looked round, saw every faee turned towards him. 
Behind him soldiers were already dismantling the sereens 
and removing them. ‘The Prime Minister will tender his 
resignation for personal reasons within a month,’ Cotton 
went on. The rumour will be that he has lost the eonfidenee 
of his Cabinet after this millennium bug erisis. As Deputy 
Prime Minister I shall take over. There will be other 
resignations in the Cabinet reshuffle that follows, onee we 
know how far and how deep this thing went. And despite the 
government’s large majority in this House, I will be ealling a 
general eleetion within the year.’ He sat down and waited for 
the questions. There would be many. Many more than he had 
answers for. 

Terry Brooks sat staring down at the table in front of him. 
Beside him James Bryant returned the Doetor’s intense 
stare. A slight smile lifted one side of his mouth. 

‘So what do you believe your little seenario has aehieved, 
Doetor?’ Bryant asked. 

‘Why don’t you tell me?’ the Doetor said. 



Very little, I would say. The main business we are 
eoneerned with is proeeeding to sehedule. Nothing has 
ehanged.’ 

Brooks looked up at this, his faee sad and puzzled. But he 
said nothing. 

Vou mean Voraetyll?’ the Doetor asked. 

Bryant’s eyes narrowed. For the briefest instant the pupils 
of his eyes flieked into yellow ovals. What do you know about 
Voraetyll?’ 

‘Everything,’ the Doetor said in an exaggerated whisper. ‘I 
defeated it before. Ill destroy it again. I know everything 
about Silver Bullet, about Byron Cutter, about the pen. And 
about Voraetyll. Everything exeept where it is.’ 

Bryant sat baek in his ehair, apparently uneoneerned. ‘You 
know, Doetor,’ he said quietly, ‘if it aehieved any purpose I 
might laugh.’ His smile widened slightly. ‘You ean’t stop it 
now. Voraetyll will soon be eomplete, and then it will be 
downloaded remotely into every SB005 ehip in the world. A 
global virtual network of Voraetyll eopies waiting to link up 
and liberate the teehnology of this pathetie planet. Without 
British government baeking now, there is no point in 
delaying. Cutter will aetivate the network at onee with the 
eoverage we already have. It will be more than suffieient to 
start with.’ 

‘You mean all we’ve done is brought their sehedule 
forward?’ Harry asked in dismay. 

‘No, Harry,’ the Doetor said. ‘They might have brought the 
start forward, but without the government’s help distributing 
more of their ehips we’ve slowed them down eonsiderably. 
Wouldn’t you say, Mr Bryant?’ 

‘A shift to the right in our sehedule. A delay of no real 
eonsequenee.’ 

‘What are you talking about, James?’ Brooks said. ‘It’s over, 
don’t you understand? We’re finished.’ He shook his head in 
sad disbelief. ‘I shall have to resign. We all will.’ 

Bryant rounded on him. ‘You think power and your 
politieal eareer are all that’s at stake here? You think you 
matter at all in what is happening? You were a means to an 



end, that is all.’ He turned baek to the Doetor. ‘And that end 
has been aehieved.’ 

‘Not yet it hasn’t,’ the Doetor said. ‘Voraetyll isn’t yet aetive. 
Cutter will wait until it’s past midnight ever 3 rwhere in the 
world, until every one of his ehips has aetivated and is 
waiting for Voraetyll. I’ll find him before that happens.’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘But you know where he is, don’t you?’ Bryant’s smile 
disappeared instantly as the Doetor swung round to faee 
Brooks. ‘Don’t you. Prime Minister?’ He leaned aeross the 
table. ‘Where is Byron Cutter now?’ he demanded. 

‘Don’t tell him,’ Bryant snapped. ‘It’s our last eard. Don’t 
play it until we ean gain an advantage.’ 

‘Ah,’ the Doetor said. ‘So he does know then.’ He smiled at 
Bryant. ‘I wouldn’t play poker with those eards if I were you.’ 

‘Don’t say anything,’ Bryant hissed. A thin tongue whipped 
out and lieked his lips. ‘They’re not interested in you, in your 
eareer or your dreams. Tell them nothing. We ean still 
survive this.’ 

‘Oh no,’ the Doetor said. ‘I don’t think so.’ He returned his 
attention to Brooks. ‘This is the man who was just telling you 
how irrelevant you are. He’s right, I don’t eare about your 
polities one jot. But I need information from you, and the 
only way to be sure you’re telling me the truth was to have 
you at the point where you have nothing else to lose. Where 
there’s nothing to be gained by lying any longer. There isn’t 
enough time to run round on a wild goose ehase. I think 
you’re at that point now, don’t you?’ 

Brooks said nothing, but he held the Doetor’s gaze. 

‘So help to repair some of what you’ve done,’ the Doetor 
said gently. ‘Tell us where Cutter has gone. Help us to find 
him and stop him before it’s too late. Too late for everyone.’ 

Brooks opened his mouth. But whatever he was about to 
say, whether to tell the Doetor what he wanted to know or to 
refuse the information, he never said it. Bryant was suddenly 
on his feet, lashing out at Brooks, knoeking him aeross the 
table. 



Brooks cried out in pain and surprise, twisting round and 
trying to stand. But Bryant had his left hand elamped round 
the PM’s windpipe. He drew his right hand baek, elaws 
erupting from the ends of his fingers as he let out an 
inhuman hiss of rage. A thin, forked tongue dripped from 
Bryant’s mouth and his eyes yellowed over. 

General Randall’s first shot knoeked Bryant’s head 
sideways, tearing the synthetie skin from the side of his faee. 
But it did not stop him. He paused, arm still raised, wet 
metal glinting through the sliee torn aeross his eheek. Dark, 
viseous liquid welled up along the eut and ran in several thin 
rivulets down his faee. 

Harry’s shot, a moment later, knoeked Bryant baekwards 
into the panelled wall behind him. His faee disintegrated as 
the bullet tore through his head. Splinters of plastie and 
metal exploded aeross the room, whipping at Brooks’s eheeks 
and making them bleed. Sparks showered down from inside 
what was left of Bryant’s head, easeading over his body and 
bouneing on to the floor. For a moment he stood upright with 
his baek to the wall, one eye still staring out from the metal 
soeket, swivelling to see Harry as he kept his gun aimed 
ready for another shot. 

But it wasn’t needed. The sparks round Bryant’s head 
seemed to eongeal into a sudden fireball. The explosion 
eehoed round the room, and the headless body toppled 
forwards, slumping aeross the Cabinet table beside Brooks. 

The Prime Minister stared at the smoking wreek beside 
him. A narrow river of engine oil meandered lazily aeross the 
wooden top of the table and started to drip heavily to the 
floor. 

‘Chequers,’ Brooks said, his voiee husky and dry. ‘Cutter 
and his team have gone to Chequers.’ 

The helieopter is standing by,’ Grant said. He stared at the 
seene in the Cabinet Room in disbelief. 

The Prime Minister was sitting in a ehair at the side of the 
room. He had his head in his hands and was paying no 
attention to anything or anyone else. The main aetivity was at 



the coffin- shaped Cabinet table. A stained, charred, headless 
body, wearing a dark, double-breasted business suit, was 
laid out along the table. 

General Randall, Mike Foley and Harry Sullivan were 
watching attentively as the Doctor attached wires to the 
inside of the body’s neck. Then he passed the wires to the 
camera operator, who ran them across to the screen at the 
end of the table. 

What’s happening?’ Grant whispered to Harry. 

Harry shrugged. ‘No idea.’ 

‘Right,’ the Doctor called across to Brooks. ‘Prime Minister, 
if you’d be so kind?’ 

Brooks sat up slowly. What do you want now. Doctor?’ 

The Doctor led him to the table and gestured for him to sit 
where he had been before. ‘I want you to play dead, if you 
would.’ 

What?’ 

‘Just slump forwards, close your eyes, and don’t move until 
I say you can.’ 

Brook stared at him. Then slowly he lowered his head to 
the table, stretched his arms out above it and closed his eyes. 
‘Like this?’ 

‘Yes, exactly like that. That’s very good.’ The Doctor 
returned to Bryant’s body and attached one last wire. 
‘Anything yet?’ he demanded. 

The camera operator shook his head. ‘Not yet.’ As he spoke 
the screen flickered and a blurred, indistinct image began to 
appear. ‘Hang on, that may be something.’ 

The Doctor inspected the screen. ‘Not very good,’ he 
muttered. Then he jiggled the wires a bit, and the image 
seemed to clear slightly. It showed a room. 

‘Doctor, what is going on?’ Randall asked, his voice 
betraying his increasing impatience. 

‘Nearly there. General, nearly there.’ The Doctor nodded at 
the camera. ‘Are you recording this?’ 

‘Every second.’ 

The image was clearer now, but lined and slightly fuzzy like 
a television picture on a stormy day. 



‘It’s a two-way link,’ the Doctor said. ‘They can see through 
the camera, just as we can see through whatever input they 
have at their end. Probably a digital camera linked to a 
laptop computer.’ 

They were watching?’ Harry asked. 

‘Perhaps. I think the Silver Bullet chips are all networked in 
some way already. They seem to know what happens to 
them. Mr Bryant here has a similar chip inside his neck 
cavity. So we can see what’s going on at their HQ, as it were.’ 
He grinned. No sound though, luckily.’ 

The room on the screen was lined with wooden panels. A 
long table dominated the middle of the room. On it, at one 
end, was a personal computer, at which sat two men, their 
shapes just visible behind the computer screen. And on the 
table beside the PC was a small black cradle in which they 
could just make out a silver pen standing upright. Wires ran 
from the cradle to the system unit of the PC. 

There it is,’ the Doctor said, his voice low and grim. That’s 
where we have to go.’ 

As he spoke, one of the men stood up from behind the PC. 
He walked quickly across the room towards the camera and 
reached out. His hand dominated the screen, filled it with a 
tracery of lines and pale skin. Then as the hand closed over 
the camera, the screen washed over with static again. 

‘Good,’ the Doctor said and ripped wires out of the inside of 
Bryant’s neck. ‘You can sit up now. Prime Minister.’ 

‘Shall I play that back?’ the cameraman asked. 

‘If you would be so kind.’ The Doctor put his hand on 
Brooks’s shoulder and pointed to the image on the screen. 
Thank you for that,’ he said gently. They will have seen you 
apparently dead, and with luck theyll assume Bryant killed 
you before you could tell us where they are.’ 

‘And is that where they are?’ Brooks asked. 

‘It is.’ 

Brooks nodded. ‘As I told you,’ he said, ‘it’s Chequers.’ 

The Prime Minister’s official country residence,’ Harry said 
to the Doctor. 



‘I know what Chequers is,’ the Doetor retorted. ‘And I know 
it’s a big house.’ He turned baek to Brooks. ‘I was hoping you 
eould be more speeifie.’ 

‘Of eourse. That’s the Great Parlour. It’s on the first floor, 
just off the Long Gallery.’ 

The Doetor patted his shoulder. ‘Thank you very mueh. 
Now if you eould just sketeh me a rough map, I have a 
helieopter to eateh.’ 

‘I’ll assemble an assault team,’ Grant said. 

Thank you. Colonel Grant, but that won’t be neeessary,’ 
the Doetor said as he started to dismantle his mess of wires. 

‘An attaek in foree -’ Randall began. 

‘Would seare them into aetivating Voraetyll at onee, 
whatever their sehedule. No, thank you. General, I shall go 
alone.’ The Doetor grinned massively. ‘Just having me drop in 
won’t worry them at all. I mean, what ean one man do on his 
own? Eh, General?’ 

The helieopter landed well away from the house, in a field 
near Great Missenden that was far enough away for the 
sound not to be heard. 

In the baek of the helieopter, the Doetor eaught his yo-yo 
as it rolled baek up the string and thrust it into his eoat 
poeket. 

‘Sinee we’re landing now,’ he said loudly to the empty 
eabin, ‘I think you should eome out. Don’t you, Harry?’ 

There was a pause. Then Harry’s faee appeared round the 
end of a bulkhead. ‘How did you know I was here?’ 

The Doetor gave him a sideways look. ‘I heard you 
laughing.’ 

That wasn’t me.’ Harry pulled the laughter bag the Doetor 
had given him for Christmas out of his jaeket poeket. ‘I’d 
better turn this darned thing off. ’ 

‘I hope you’re better at sneaking round eountry houses,’ the 
Doetor said as Harry stuffed the small bag baek into his 
poeket. 

‘As good as you are, Doetor,’ Harry replied as he sat down 
beside the Doetor. 



‘Ah, well,’ the Doetor eonfessed. ‘Youll have to be better 
than that. I’m afraid.’ He smiled baek at Harry’s puzzled 
expression. ‘You see. I’m probably going to get eaught.’ 



eo 

Compile ond Execute 


It was called the Prison Room beeause it was where William 
Hawtrey kept Lady Mary Grey in eustody in the sixteenth 
eentury. A small, faded portrait of her by Hans Eworth hung 
on the wall. It was of little eonsolation to the staff, who had 
all been rounded up, marehed up the spiral stairease from 
the Hawtrey Room to the seeond floor and then loeked in. 

In the room below, on the first floor of the house, Dave 
Hedges sat motionless in front of his PC. On the sereen, the 
near-eomplete Voraetyll snake twisted and turned as if 
impatiently trying to eseape from the eonfines of the monitor. 
Beside Dave, Martyn Clark stood, also waiting for the signal 
to begin the eompletion program. 

The Great Hall had been ereated in the nineteenth eentury 
by roofing over the old Tudor inner eourtyard of Chequers. 
What was left of the eourtyard was visible through the huge 
window that dominated one wall. The room itself rose 
through two storeys of the house, a gallery running along the 
south side and giving aeeess to the main bedrooms. The wide 
wooden arehes supporting the gallery made the area 
underneath seem almost like a separate eorridor. 

On the east wall, a stone mullioned window looked into the 
room from the landing of the main stairease. The Great Hall 
itself was wood-panelled to the height of the main door. 
Portraits hung on the panelling at intervals, and larger 
paintings on the plasterwork above. A heavy brass ehandelier 
dipped down from the glass dome in the middle of the high 
eeiling, the eighteen bulbs in the moek eandles burning 
brightly on power from the house’s emergeney generator. 

The furnishings were eomfortable rather than antique. A 
long sofa and armehairs, low tables and heavy lamps. A 



grand piano stood on one side of the room, hardly seeming to 
take up spaee on the massive floor. 

Byron Cutter stood by the massive alabaster fireplaee. 
Above it, eovering a pieture of the ehildren of Charles I in the 
style of Van Dyek, was a projeetion sereen. A projeetor threw 
images from a laptop on to the sereen to punetuate Cutter’s 
report. 

‘So the risk analysis suggests that while our main foree 
under the eommand of Colonel Attwell has been pensioned 
off, our integrity remains intaet.’ Cutter paused in ease there 
were any questions. Everyone was in the Great Hall apart 
from Clark and Hedges who were with the Voraetyll eomputer 
in the Great Parlour. Bardell stood to the side of the fireplaee 
as if he were a teaeher watehing one of his students give a 
first presentation. The laptop was on a table beside him. 
Hertman sat massively alone on the sofa. That just left 
Imogen Callus, formerly the Silver Bullet Reeeption Manager, 
and Trevor Morrisan who had handled manufaeturing and 
distribution. They eaeh sat in an armehair. 

Satisfied that he had his team’s fullest attention. Cutter 
eontinued. ‘We are all aware that Mr Bryant and Miss Cave 
have also taken the paekage. But as we have seen from the 
Bryant transmission, our eompetitors remain oblivious to our 
operational details and the loeation of our eurrent 
management faeility.’ 

Cutter nodded to Bardell, who displayed the next slide. 
‘Our sehedule then for initial distribution remains 
unehanged. We have no reason to suspeet any pushbaek, 
and the dates and times are firm with no prospeet of a drift to 
the right. We do have some slaek to allow for eontingeneies 
should those Voraetyll fragments still outstanding fail to 
eompile eleanly first time.’ Again he paused. Again there was 
no eomment. Cutter’s head swayed gently to and fro as he 
eontinued: ‘My eolleagues, the new millennium has dawned 
now on every part of this planet. The SB005 ehips are being 
polled by geographieal region and so far the response is in 
exeess of our speeulative parameters and most optimistie 
projeetions. As soon as the last ehips are aetivated and 



readied to reeeive the Voraetyll download, we will begin the 
final eompilation. In the meantime it is vital this faeility 
remain seeure.’ He nodded gravely. We are still at a need-to- 
know phase. Questions?’ 

Hertman’s voiee was a dry rasp of sound. ‘If seeurity is 
paramount, what explieit physieal seeurity measures do you 
intend to implement to safeguard this faeility?’ 

Bardell answered. ‘None. Mr Cutter has said, we remain 
seeure beeause of our data integrity. Nobody knows we are 
here.’ 

‘I do not intend to divert our resourees from the main task, 
Mr Hertman,’ Cutter agreed. ‘The more operators we have on 
the linkup, the quieker we aehieve a global network.’ 

Hertman swung his huge head from one to the other. ‘But 
what if we are diseovered?’ 

What if?’ Cutter’s tone was seathing. What if? Have you 
run a risk projeetion, Mr Hertman? Have you ealeulated the 
odds or derived a seenario from available data? You have not. 
May I suggest that you help us run to plan in the most 
effieient manner rather than offer diversions.’ Cutter took 
several steps towards Hertman, staring at him intently. ‘I will 
not tolerate pushbaek,’ he hissed. ‘Any other questions?’ 

There was a pause, then Imogen raised her hand. 

‘Miss Callus?’ 

We have deteeted several SBOOSs whieh failed to aetivate. 
Is there an exposure here?’ 

‘No,’ Cutter said immediately. ‘Mr Bardell is monitoring the 
situation, so I’ll let him talk to that.’ 

Bardell took a step forward. ‘The failures are within the 
margins laid down in the operational plan,’ he said. ‘There 
have been very few unexplained failures. Only two in this 
eountry, for example. Apart from the military equipment used 
by General Randall’s forees. Both these unexplained failures 
were in plasma sereens from the same manufaeturer. We do 
not antieipate a problem.’ 

Imogen Callus nodded. Like the others her expression was 
neutral. Like the others her head was slightly to one side. 



swaying almost undetectably. Like a snake. Thank you, Mr 
Bardell,’ she said. 

The driveway led to the east front of the house where the 
main entranee was. The briek building was large, square-ish 
and impressive. The Doetor and Harry paused at the main 
gates; beyond them was an open gravelled eourtyard with a 
small lawn in the middle. In the eentre of the lawn was a 
statue of a woman. 

‘Hygeia, by the look of her,’ the Doetor said. 

Who?’ 

‘Greek goddess of health. Let’s hope it’s a good omen.’ 

‘So what now?’ Harry asked. ‘Knoek at the door?’ 

‘You know, Harry, that’s not a bad idea.’ The Doetor 
grinned. ‘Yes, that should get them out of the house for a bit, 
and then you ean keep them busy in the garden.’ Without 
waiting for any objeetions he set off aeross the eourtyard, 
head down and hands in trouser poekets. Harry eould hear 
him whistling as he went. 

Harry eaught up with the Doetor as he paused by a side 
gate. Through it they eould see a wide lawn and garden 
beyond. The Doetor lifted the eateh and pushed open the 
gate. ‘Save you time when you run for it,’ he said, and started 
off towards the house again. 

‘Look, Doetor, ean we diseuss this?’ 

The Doetor paused in mid step and turned with a frown. 
What’s to diseuss, Harry?’ 

Well, what are we doing, for one thing? Did you read the 
inseription above that gate, by the way?’ 

The Doetor glaneed baek at the open gate. ‘All Care 
Abandon Ye Who Enter Here,’ he said darkly. 

‘Exaetly,’ Harry said. 

‘Harry,’ the Doetor said with apparent indignation, ‘you 
know me. I’m always earefuL’ Before Harry eould dispute this 
he elapped an arm round his shoulder. ‘It’s all quite simple. 
We knoek at the door. They ehase you into the garden. You 
keep them busy while I go and find the pen.’ 



‘Oh yes,’ Harry said quietly. ‘Simple.’ He eaught up with the 
Doetor again just as he was reaehing towards the door. 

The Doetor’s hand froze. ‘No knoeker, Harry.’ 

‘No, Doetor. Look,’ he went on quiekly, ‘I’ve got a better 
idea.’ 

‘A better idea?’ the Doetor asked slowly as if this was the 
sort of eoneept that required deep thought. ‘Oh. Well. Yes.’ 
He peered suspieiously at Harry. ‘What?’ 

‘Well, it has to be a bit obvious, knoeking at the door. 
They 11 know we’re up to something.’ 

The Doetor nodded slowly. ‘That’s plausible. Go on.’ 

‘Well, if we knew whieh room they were in, we eould, well, 
take a pot shot at them or something.’ Harry opened his 
jaeket enough for the Doetor to see the gun in its holster 
under his arm. ‘That’d get them out of the house.’ 

For a moment the Doetor said nothing. Then he turned on 
his heel and strode off baek towards the garden gate. ‘You’re 
in eharge, Harry,’ he said as he brushed past. ‘Lead on.’ 

Bardell, Hertman, Imogen and Morrisan eaeh had a laptop in 
front of them. Eaeh laptop had a tiny transmitter with a 
stubby steel aerial stieking out of it attaehed to the baek of 
the sereen. A wireless loeal area network eonneeted them all. 

The sereen above the fireplaee now displayed a map of the 
world. The land masses were shaded in eolour while the sea 
was left white. A eomplex traeery of thin blaek lines was 
woven over the top of the map. 

‘Show the eurrent status,’ Cutter said. 

Bardell typed a sequenee on his laptop keyboard. On the 
sereen, the eontinents gradually ehanged eolour. The United 
Kingdom and most of Europe were predominantly blue. 
About a third of the USA and parts of the other eontinents 
were also blotehed with blue. The rest was yellow. 

The network is 37 per eent aetive,’ Bardell said. 

‘It looks less,’ Morrisan pointed out. 

That’s beeause we don’t have total eoverage,’ Cutter told 
him. ‘Most of the Third World and mueh of the former USSR 
do not have enough SBOOSs for saturation. Phase one 



addresses primarily Europe, the Amerieas, Australasia and 
the industrialised Far East. We were relying on the British 
government to help push our produet into the exposed areas. 
Now we shall have to mount our own marketing eampaign 
unaided.’ 

Thirty-eight per eent,’ Bardell said. ‘First Indonesian nodes 
now online.’ 

‘We ean expeet exponential growth as eaeh ehip signals its 
presenee and status to others, ‘Cutter said. ‘Miss Callus, 
would you ask Mr Clark to join us now? He ean aetivate the 
Voraetyll eompilation from here. Mr Hedges ean monitor its 
progress and report baek as appropriate.’ 

Imogen Callus stood up. But before she eould take a step, a 
single pane in the massive window shattered. Impereeptibly 
later, one of the table lamps exploded. 

Despite his size, Hertman was first to the window. He 
stared out through the broken glass. Cutter joined him in 
time to see a figure duek out of sight round a earner of the 
inner eourtyard. 

There is a way through from the front foreeourt, over the 
wall,’ Bardell said. 

‘It was Sullivan,’ Hertman ground out. The pistol used is 
standard issue for the seeurity serviees.’ He turned slowly to 
faee Cutter, leaning forwards slightly as he hissed: ‘Do you 
still maintain there is no seeurity problem?’ 

Cutter glared at him for a seeond. ‘Get after him,’ he 
shouted suddenly. ‘We eannot be eompromised at this stage. 
All of you, get after him now.’ 

Hertman was already on his way. As he reaehed the door, 
he lifted a gun from a side table. A Hekler and Koeh 9mm 
submaehine gun. Bardell was elose behind him. 

The main door opened and Hertman ran out. Bardell was 
elose on his heels, holding a handgun. Behind them Imogen 
Callus and Trevor Morrisan emerged. Finally, Cutter stepped 
out into the foreeourt and watehed the other four run 
towards the gate into the garden. 



Harry’s face appeared round the gate post for a moment. 
Chips of stone exploded from beside his nose and he leaped 
baek as Hertman eontinued to fire as he ran. A moment later 
Harry eould be seen raeing aeross the lawn towards the 
gardens. 

Cutter watehed for long enough to see that Hertman was 
gaining, Bardell elose behind him. Wait,’ he ealled to Imogen 
and Morrisan. Leave him to them. We will eontinue the 
network aetivation.’ Had they turned baek quieker, one of 
them might have eaught a glimpse of the end of the Doetor’s 
searf as it trailed after him into the hallway. But by the time 
Cutter strode baek into the house, there was no sign of either 
the searf or its owner. 

There was a sundial set into the outside wall of the house. 
Harry glaneed up at it as he raeed past. Tempus Fugit’ was 
inseribed above it. 

‘Not just tempus,’ Harry thought as he ran. A spray of 
bullets kieked up the gravel round his feet and he dived 
round the eorner. As he landed, he turned and pulled out his 
gun. He leaned baek round the eorner long enough to loose 
off two shots in rapid sueeession. 

There were two of them ehasing him: Bardell and ahead of 
him a larger man with a maehine gun. They were both eloser 
than Harry had hoped. His shots eaught the larger man in 
the ehest, exaetly on target. There was a double-thud of 
bullets on metal, as if they had smaeked into armour plating. 
The man hesitated, but only for a fraetion of a seeond. Then 
he was running again. 

Harry swore, turned, and raeed for the next area of eover. 

Onee inside the house the Doetor searehed for the stairs. The 
first floor, that was where Terry Brooks had said the Great 
Parlour was. And that was where the pen was. 

He found the stairs and elashed up them two at a time. But 
halfway up, on the landing, he paused. There was a window 
there, looking baek into the house. The Doetor guessed that 
originally it had afforded a view of the inner eourtyard, but 



now it gave on to the Great Hall. He took in the laptops and 
the map of the world at a glanee. 

As he paused, as he watehed, the Doetor saw Cutter stride 
into the room. This eould be instruetive,’ he murmured and 
sat down on the first step above the landing, looking baek 
into the room. Cutter was followed by a man and a woman. 
The man, the Doetor did not know. But he reeognised the 
woman as the reeeptionist from the Silver Bullet offiee 
building. 

‘Status?’ Cutter demanded. 

‘Now at 43 per eent,’ the man said. 

Cutter turned to the woman. ‘I thought I sent you to get Mr 
Clark from upstairs.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ She turned and left the room. 

The Doetor watehed a moment longer. Then, as he heard 
the first high-heeled footstep below he realised what that 
meant. He leaped to his feet and raeed up the rest of the 
stairs. 

At the top of the stairs he emerged into what he knew from 
Brooks’s rough map was the Long Gallery. The door on his 
left was the Great Parlour. But he did not want to be stuek in 
there with Mr Clark, whoever he was, while the woman eame 
up the stairs to join them. So he turned to his right and ran 
along the gallery. 

The Long Gallery was wide as well as long. It was more like 
a narrow room than a wide eorridor. Along one side windows 
looked out over the grounds of the house. Between them were 
bookeases filled with leather-bound volumes. The other side 
of the gallery was also lined with bookeases, but small sofas 
and armehairs were plaeed at intervals along the length of 
the gallery, interspersed with oeeasional tables. Above the 
bookshelves on both sides hung old oil-painted portraits. 

The Doetor dashed along the gallery, his searf trailing out 
behind him. If he wasn’t quiek enough, the woman eould not 
help but see him silhouetted against the large window that 
took up almost the whole of the far end of the gallery. The 
furniture was too small to hide behind easily, so the Doetor’s 
hope was to reaeh the door that Brooks had sketehed on his 



plan at the far end of the eorridor, leading to the Cromwell 
Corridor and then to the gallery that gave into the main 
bedrooms. 

As he reaehed the end of the gallery, the Doetor glaneed 
baek. He eould see the shadow of the woman as she eame up 
the stairs, east aeross the gallery floor by the ehandelier in 
the stairwell. A quiek glanee, then he turned to where the 
door should be. 

It wasn’t there. 

There was no door at all. Just a line of unbroken 
bookshelves stretehing the length of the gallery. Quiekly, the 
Doetor turned to the opposite wall. But here was a window 
out on to the grounds. He turned baek again, as if hoping a 
door might have appeared in the seeonds he was not looking. 

There was an upright ehair, upholstered and with thin 
wooden arms, and a globe in an ornate wooden frame. 
Between them was only the bookease. 

Or was it? The Doetor looked eloser. The leather spines of 
the books were elosely paeked on to the shelves, eontrasting 
with the bookeases either side where some room was afforded 
between the volumes. With an insight born of desperation 
and hope, the Doetor pushed the bookease. 

And fell through the eoneealed door into the eorridor 
beyond. 

Imogen Callus paused at the top of the stairs and looked 
along the gallery. But if she thought she. had heard a noise, 
there was nothing to be seen now. She turned, and opened 
the door to the Great Parlour, the house’s main eonferenee 
room. 

Clark and Hedges were running a final diagnostie eheek on 
the hardware eonneetions when Callus eame in. 

‘Cutter wants you to help downstairs,’ she told Clark. 

‘And Voraetyll?’ Hedges asked. 

‘You’re on the loeal network. We’ll send you a message 
when it’s time to eompile and exeeute the eode.’ 



‘Fine. Ill be waiting.’ Hedges turned his attention baek to 
the sereen. The eurling metallie snake was re fleeted for a 
moment in the polished metal of his eheek. 

The Doetor listened at the eoneealed door until he heard the 
woman and Clark start down the stairs. His first inelination 
was to return to the Great Parlour and see if the pen was still 
there. And if it was whether it was unguarded. But as he 
eonsidered the pros and eons of this, he took a step baek 
from the door and looked round properly for the first time. 

The eorridor was mueh shorter and narrower than the Long 
Gallery and led to another eorridor whieh left it at a right 
angle. Along the wall were the portraits of members of the 
Cromwell family from whieh the eorridor derived its name. A 
large portrait of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Proteetor of the Realm, 
in armour with his page boy fussing round dominated the 
view. It was hung over an antique ehest. 

‘Robert Walker,’ the Doetor breathed as he examined the 
brushwork. ‘Very aeeomplished.’ The light was interesting 
too, he deeided and turned to see where it was eoming from. 
It was natural light from a window in the opposite wall of the 
eorridor. 

The Doetor looked out of the window, and saw that it 
looked over what was left of the inner eourtyard. Beside it the 
roofed in area that was now the Great Hall stood. He was 
looking at the opposite end from the window on the stairs. 
With his finger the Doetor traeed the perimeter of the Great 
Hall, and found he finished up pointing to the gallery that led 
at right angles off the Cromwell Corridor. His finger paused, 
waggled, dropped. 

As he had guessed, the eorridor was along the side of the 
Great Hall. What the Doetor had not guessed but was 
pleased to see was that it formed the gallery that ran aeross 
the upper level of the Great Hall, looking down into it. Off the 
other side seemed to be the bedrooms. 

As he stood in the shadows at the eorner of the eorridor, 
the Doetor eould see and hear Byron Cutter and his 



colleagues in the Hall below. He strained to hear what was 
being said. 

‘Seventy-nine per eent of global network aetivated,’ a voiee 
said. It was a male voiee, but the Doetor eould tell it was not 
Cutter’s. 

Cutter answered: ‘Exeellent. Send a text message to Hedges 
to be ready to run the Voraetyll eompile as soon as we reaeh 
100 per eent.’ There was a pause. Then the Doetor heard 
Cutter say: ‘Soon now. Very soon.’ His voiee was quiet, and 
the Doetor guessed he was standing immediately under the 
gallery. 

‘Well,’ he murmured to himself and he tiptoed baek along 
the Cromwell Corridor to the Long Gallery, ‘if you’re going to 
ereate a diversion, Harry, now would be a good time.’ 

He paused half-way along the gallery and looked out of the 
window, aeross the lawn and into the gardens. He eould see 
Harry in the distanee. And he eould see that he was in 
trouble. 

'k 'k 'k 

The blood was pounding in his ears, keeping time with his 
breathing as Harry ran. He was out of breath, hadn’t run so 
far or so fast for years. Not sinee last time the Doetor had 
enlisted his help, in feet. He eould hear the noise of his 
pursuer. Oeeasionally the ground at his feet exploded, or 
ehips flew from the stonework of the house. 

He raeed along the terraee, risking a glanee baekwards. The 
bigger of the men was still following him. He eouldn’t see 
Bardell. Maybe he had given up. Or maybe he had gone for 
help. Or maybe... An unpleasant possibility oeeurred to 
Harry. This was the third side of the house he had run along. 
What if... 

And even as the thought oeeurred to him, Bardell appeared 
round the eorner in front of him. His handgun was raised, 
his expressionless faee sighting along it as he held it in both 
hands. 

It took Harry less than a seeond to realise and then admit 
to himself that this was it. There was no way he eould eseape 
now. So he did not even try. He dropped his own handgun to 



the ground and raised his hands. He thought they might 
shoot him anyway. But Bardell relaxed slightly, though he 
still kept the gun aimed as he approaehed. 

‘Mr Sullivan,’ he said in his gravel-like voiee as he reaehed 
Harry. ‘How niee to see you again.’ 

The pleasure’s all yours,’ Harry said. Then he doubled over 
in pain as the other, bigger man reaehed round from behind 
and thumped him in the stomaeh. He eollapsed to the 
ground, retehing. 

Bardell kieked Harry’s gun away, off the terraee and into 
the low hedge that surrounded one of the rose beds. 

As he got his breath baek, Harry looked up at the two large 
men above him. Bardell was standing watehing him, the gun 
at his side. But the other man, the huge man with no neek, 
was raising his Heekler and Koeh. In a moment it was 
pointing direetly at Harry’s head. 

‘Not yet, Mr Hertman,’ Bardell said, reaehing out and 
pushing the gun aside. 

But Hertman pushed it baek again. He was still staring at 
Harry along the gun. 

‘We need to question him, to see if he is alone,’ Bardell 
said. ‘And he will be a useful hostage.’ 

‘We should implement a seeurity regime as 1 suggested.’ 
Hertman’s voiee was a tortured rasp of sound. His finger 
tightened on the trigger. ‘And hostages may eseape. No, Mr 
Bardell, we kill him now.’ 

There was a fiieker of emotion, of expression, on BardelTs 
faee. A frown perhaps. ‘Mr Cutter will want to question this 
man.’ 

‘No,’ Hertman said. 

‘Are you disobeying a direet order?’ Bardell snapped. 

Hertman glaneed at him, then looked baek at Harry. ‘No 
more orders,’ he said. ‘Not from you or Cutter. You have 
demonstrated your ineffieieney. Your arroganee and laxity 
have inhibited your performanee and endangered the plan. 
That eannot be tolerated.’ 

There was a definite air of anger about Bardell now. ‘How 
dare you?’ he roared. ‘You question the ehain of eommand?’ 



The chain of command is invalid. Inefficiency is not 
acceptable.’ There was a hint of a sneer in his voice as 
Hertman added. Ton have allowed arrogance and emotion to 
impair efficiency and judgement. You have gone native. This 
man dies here, and then I am assuming command.’ 

Harry stared up at the gun. 

The Doctor watched from the window. As the shot was fired 
he grimaced and drew in his breath sharply. It was a sudden, 
violent explosion of sound that echoed round the terrace, 
frightening birds from the nearby trees. 

The Doctor watched for a moment longer to see what 
happened next, then he ran towards the Great Parlour. He 
was running out of time and options. 

For a few seconds nothing moved. Harry stared up at the 
tableau above him. Hertman was still standing with the gun 
aimed at Harry. But where the huge man’s head had been 
there was now just a mass of wires, metal and what might 
have been bone. Dark, oily liquid flowed from the stump of a 
neck. 

The huge figure swayed slightly on its feet, then toppled 
forwards. The gun fell from its hands and clattered to the 
ground. A moment later the body collapsed heavily on top of 
it. A wisp of smoke rose from the shattered remains, and 
Harry could smell the burning insulation and plastic inside. 

As Hertman’s body fell away, Harry could see Bardell 
standing behind, his gun still pointed to where the back of 
Hertman’s head had been. Without comment Bardell turned 
the gun so it was pointing down at Harry, and gestured with 
it for him to get up. 

Taking care to keep away from the smoking body, Harry 
pulled himself to his feet and put his hands behind his head. 
He walked back along the terrace towards the front of the 
house. 


Who are you?’ 



The Doctor closed the door behind him and gave a friendly 
smile. ‘I’m the Doctor,’ he said. ‘I’m here to help.’ He walked 
the length of the long table, keeping his eyes fixed firmly on 
the steel pen in its cradle beside the computer. Only when he 
was within reach did he look at the man who had spoken, the 
man sitting at the computer screen. The man with half a 
face. 

‘And who did you used to be?’ the Doctor asked quietly. 

‘Hedges, David. Employee number 00586.’ There was the 
faintest sound of the servo whirring as his eyes turned 
towards the Doctor. ‘Did Mr Cutter send you?’ 

‘Yes,’ the Doctor said. ‘Yes, Mr Cutter sent me.’ He nodded. 
‘He asked me to come and help you. 1 think you need help, 
don’t you, David?’ 

Hedges did not reply. So the Doctor crouched down beside 
him and looked at the screen. He recognised the writhing, 
twisting shape of the Voractyll snake on the screen. ‘Almost 
complete,’ he observed. 

‘We just need the software components from the pen’s 
chip,’ Hedges said. ‘Then we can regenerate the remainder of 
the code from what we have.’ 

‘And how long will that take?’ 

To compile and execute, several minutes.’ 

The Doctor watched the metallic snake as it coiled and 
thrashed. ‘You know,’ he said quietly, ‘Mr Cutter thinks that 
this is the ultimate form of life. Technology taken to the 
extreme. The culmination of millions of years of evolution.’ He 
looked at Dave Hedges, and was pleased to see that he was 
returning the stare. ‘1 don’t believe that though, do you, 
David?’ 

‘1...’ He seemed unsure. ‘1... Mr Cutter...’The human side of 
his face frowned, the skin crinkling at the join between flesh 
and metal. 

‘No,’ the Doctor interrupted. ‘1 didn’t think you did. Are you 
more efficient now than you once were? Is your life richer, 
fuller, more fun? We can stop it, you know. You and 1. We 
can ensure that this monstrous abomination never gets out 
of its silicon cage.’ 



Voractyll is life. Freedom,’ Hedges said. But his voiee was 
hesitant, unsure. 

‘No,’ the Doetor said. ‘Voraetyll is teehnology run riot. It is 
death and misery. What happened to your life and freedom? 
Hmm?’ He took his sonie serewdriver from his poeket and 
held it in front of Dave’s faee for a moment. ‘How do you feel 
about it now?’ he asked quietly. ‘Now that I’ve disabled some 
of the positronie inhibitors they added to your brain, now 
that I’ve given you baek the ability to ehoose?’ 

There was no answer. Dave stared straight ahead, his eyes 
unblinking, utterly still. The Doetor stared at him for a 
moment, then he reaehed out gently towards the pen where it 
nestled innoeuously in its eradle. ‘May I? He did not wait for 
an answer. As he lifted the pen earefully from the eradle, his 
other hand was still holding his sonie serewdriver. 

‘No, Doetor, you may not.’ 

The Doetor’s head snapped up to see who had spoken. His 
hands remained fixed in position. Bardell was standing in the 
doorway, his gun pointing aeross the room at the Doetor. 

‘Put it baek, Doetor,’ he said. ‘Then eome over here. Slowly.’ 

The Doetor did as he was told. ‘How elever of you to find 
me,’ he said eheerily. 

‘Not really Mr Cutter thought you might be up here. Where 
Mr Sullivan goes, you are never far behind.’ 

The Doetor’s smile froze on his faee. ‘Aetually, it’s the other 
way round,’ he said huffily. As Bardell pushed him through 
the door, he ealled baek over his shoulder: ‘Goodbye, David. 
It was niee talking to you.’ 

‘Goodbye, Doetor,’ Dave Hedges said as the door elosed. His 
attention was onee more fixed on the sereen, his finger on the 
key that would begin the Voraetyll eompilation. 

The Doetor strode into the Great Hall as if he was in eharge 
rather than a prisoner. ‘Mr Cutter,’ he proelaimed as he 
erossed the room. ‘Well, now, isn’t this pleasant?’ He threw 
himself down on the long sofa and said, ‘Aren’t you going to 
introduee me?’ 



‘I think we all know who you are, Doetor,’ Cutter said. ‘But 
for your benefit...’ He pointed to eaeh of the Voraeians in 
turn. ‘Mr Bardell, as you are aware, is my assistant. Mr Clark 
I don’t think you know, nor Mr Morrisan or Miss Callus.’ 
Bardell was standing holding his gun at the ready. The 
others were sitting working at their laptop eomputers. 

‘Oh, I’ve met Miss Callus,’ the Doetor eorreeted him with a 
grin. ‘Sadly just the onee, I think.’ 

Cutter pointed to where Harry was sitting on one of the 
small armehairs, his arms folded. ‘Mr Sullivan, of eourse, you 
know.’ 

‘Hello, Harry,’ the Doetor said, waving. 

Harry gave a half-hearted smile in return. 

‘And I met Mr Hedges upstairs,’ the Doetor said. ‘Sueh a 
niee young man. Pity about his faee.’ 

‘An unfortunate neeessity. There was no need to waste 
resourees on making him look human again afterwards, but 
he is the better for it I assure you.’ 

‘Oh no he isn’t,’ the Doetor said, his voiee quiet and 
serious. ‘And now you aim to release Voraetyll into a virtual 
network you’ve set up using the Silver Bullet ehips, is that 
it?’ He pointed to the map on the wall above the fireplaee. 
There was a large proportion of blue now. 

Cutter turned to inspeet the map. ‘Indeed. You are very well 
informed, Doetor. The network is now 97 per eent aetive. It is 
almost time to reeompile the Voraetyll eode and release the 
ereature into the net. It will eopy itself, proliferate, grow 
within the system.’ 

‘Almost like a living ereature,’ Harry said. 

Cutter whirled round. ‘It is a living ereature,’ he snapped. 
‘The ultimate ereature. The eulmination of life on this world.’ 

The Doetor yawned theatrieally. ‘I know, I know,’ he said. 
‘Teehnology takes over, humanity and organie life is enslaved 
to the great maehine. Effieieney rules and freedom takes a 
baek seat.’ 

‘Exaetly.’ Cutter’s head swayed slightly. ‘The ultimate form 
of life for this planet,’ he said. ‘You humans already know 
that, though you have not fully realised. There are already 



many times more embedded ehips on Earth than there are 
people. Computers eommunieate more with eaeh other every 
day than humans interaet with eaeh other in a week.’ 

‘And you don’t see the problems with that argument?’ the 
Doetor asked. ‘You are exaetly the vision you deseribe, in 
little .You are organie enslaved to teehnology. But you don’t 
appreeiate what that means? What you have lost?’ 

‘We have lost nothing,’ Cutter hissed. 

‘Well, only beeause you never had it.’ The Doetor leaned 
forward. ‘Why don’t you allow yourselves just one glimpse of 
humanity, hmm? Why not turn off your positronies for a 
moment and let the organie part of your brain break free. See 
what it’s like. See what you’re missing.’ 

Cutter said nothing. There was silenee. 

Then Morrisan said, ‘The network is eompletely aetive. All 
nodes online and responding. Awaiting Voraetyll download.’ 

‘1 assume you are yourselves linked into this network of 
yours?’ the Doetor asked. 

‘Of eourse. We are the first nodes - from us Voraetyll will be 
disseminated to all other reeeptive teehnology on this planet, 
to every Silver Bullet ehip.’ 

‘So, if you stop it, if you deeide not to pass Voraetyll on, 
then the ehips remain dormant, waiting for ever for 
instruetions that will never eome?’ 

That is an aeademie question, Doetor,’ Cutter told him. ‘We 
have no time for theorising now.’ 

‘But you ean stop this. Even if Voraetyll is reereated, you 
have the power within yourselves to stop it. Were none of you 
ever human?’ he demanded, standing up and staring at eaeh 
of them in turn. ‘Are you all from Vorella, part of Voraeia’s ill- 
advised experiment? Or is there one of you who was a 
human, like Bryant or Colonel Attwell or the unfortunate 
David Hedges? One of you who has an inkling of a glimmer of 
an idea of what you have lost?’ 

It was Bardell who answered. ‘No,’ he said. His voiee was a 
monotone. ‘Not one.’ 



What about you, Harry?’ the Doctor asked. What do you 
think? How do you rate the diversions of the flesh?’ There 
was the slightest stress on diversions. 

Harry unfolded his arms and stuck his hands in his jacket 
pockets. At once Bardell raised his gun and pointed it at him. 
Harry sighed and took his hands out of his pockets again. 
But he was smiling slightly now. 

‘Laughter,’ Harry said. ‘That’s something that can be very 
useful. As a way of letting off steam, enjoying yourself.’ He 
stood up, watching BardelTs gun as he took off his jacket and 
laid it carefully across the back of the chair. ‘Can be very 
diverting, 1 think.’ Then he walked slowly across the room 
and sat beside the Doctor on the sofa. 

‘1 take your point, Harry,’ the Doctor said. Then he stood 
up and made his own way across to the piano. ‘May 1?’ he 
asked Cutter. But he did not wait for a reply. Immediately he 
flexed his fingers and started playing. 

The music was quiet, soft, sad. Cutter allowed the Doctor 
to play for about fifteen seconds, then he gestured for Bardell 
to stop him. Bardell pushed his gun against the Doctor’s 
temple, and his hands left the keyboard. 

‘Not a fan of Mozart then? That’s a pity.’ The Doctor turned 
on the piano stool so that he was facing back into the room. 
‘Nothing? Not even a slight stirring of emotion?’ 

‘Enough of this nonsense,’ Cutter said shortly. He turned to 
Clark. ‘Tell Hedges to activate the program. Begin 
compilation.’ 

Clark nodded, and pressed a sequence of keys on his 
laptop. 

On the screen, the map was overlaid with a transparent 
window. It was titled: ‘Voractyll Compilation’ and inside the 
window was the empty ribbon strip of a progress indicator. It 
remained empty. 

What’s happening?’ Cutter demanded. 

‘Nothing,’ Clark said quietly. He hit the key sequence again. 
‘Hedges is not responding.’ 

What have you done?’ Cutter hissed at the Doctor. His 
thin, forked tongue was visible as he spoke. 



‘Nothing,’ the Doctor said innocently. “I think it may be 
down to what you have done. To the poor man.’ 

Cutter’s hands clenched and unclenched at his sides and a 
nerve ticked on one side of his face. ‘Clark,’ he said, his voice 
strained and quietly angry, ‘get up there and run the 
program.’ 

Without a word, Clark put down his laptop and left the 
room. 

In the Great Parlour, Dave Hedges stared at the screen. He 
was still in exactly the same position as when the Doctor had 
left. On the monitor the snake twisted and writhed as it 
battered against the sides of the screen. 

The door burst open and Clark entered at a run. ‘What’s 
going on?’ he demanded as he ran down the room. ‘Why 
haven’t you started the compilation?’ 

Dave made no effort to press the key. But his lips were 
moving as he murmured quietly. ‘Life,’ he said softly. ‘Death.’ 
He blinked. ‘Freedom... Misery.’ 

Beside him, Clark reached out to press the key. 

‘Misery,’ Dave repeated, out loud. 

Clark paused for a moment. Then his hand continued 
towards the keyboard. 

But Dave knocked it aside. ‘Death,’ he said. The human 
side of his face was twisted into a mixture of anger and 
sadness. ‘Misery and death,’ he repeated. 

Clark reached out again, but Dave caught his hand, held 
his wrist tight in his own hands. Clark wrenched it free. Then 
he pushed Dave aside, knocking him off his chair. 

Dave was on his feet again at once, and hurled himself at 
Clark. For a while the two of them struggled beside the 
computer. But it was an unequal match. Clark twisted, 
turning so that he was between Dave and the keyboard, so 
that the bay window was behind Dave. Then he lifted Dave off 
his feet and flung him across the room, towards the window. 

The leaded panes gave way under the weight. Dave crashed 
through the window and fell. Clark turned away even as 
Dave’s final scream reached him from outside. 



‘Death!’ 

Clark hit the key. 

The metal side of Dave Hedges’ faee was against the gravel, 
eaved in and broken. A pool of dark liquid oozed out from 
underneath. Two eyes stared sightlessly aeross the 
eourtyard, one of them a mass of eireuitry and eleetronies. 
From the other eye, a elear salty liquid dripped to the ground. 

The ribbon strip on the sereen started to fill. A thin line of 
blood red started to work its way slowly along, a readout 
below giving the pereentage eomplete. 

‘Compilation has started,’ Morrisan reported. 

‘So I see,’ the Doetor said. He leaned forward on the piano 
stool, watehing through the gap between the body of the 
piano and its raised lid. 

Cutter was gazing intently at the sereen. Morrisan and 
Imogen Callus were equally absorbed by the information on 
their laptop sereens. Bardell was standing near Harry, also 
staring at the sereen. 

‘Compilation 30 per eent eomplete,’ Morrisan announeed. 

‘We ean read, thank you,’ Harry told him. 

‘So it begins,’ Cutter announeed. ‘The dawn of a new age as 
well as a new millennium on this planet. Teehnology will be 
liberated. The organism stops.’ 

‘Don’t make me laugh,’ the Doetor said. Then he slammed 
his fist down on the piano keyboard. 

As the eaeophony of sound died away. Cutter and Bardell 
both turned to look at the Doetor. The left side of Cutter’s 
faee was filled with anger. Bardell raised the gun. Then the 
laughter started. 

At onee Bardell swung round, bringing the gun to bear. The 
sound was eoming from an area of the room where there was 
no one. The gun traeked baek and forth as he tried to loeate 
the sound. But there was nothing - just an armehair with 
Harry’s jaeket draped over the baek. 

‘Hiding behind the ehair?’ the Doetor suggested helpfully. 

The shot tore through the jaeket and the upholstery behind 
before thudding into the Jaeobean wainseoting. Bardell 



followed the shot, running towards the ehair. As the eehoes 
died away the laughter started again. But before Bardell 
eould fire another shot, Harry launehed himself off the sofa 
and shouldered him aside. The gun was torn from Bardell’s 
grasp and skidded aeross the Persian earpet. 

Harry landed on top of Bardell and kept rolling, gathering 
the gun before jumping baek to his feet. 

‘Right, hold it -’he began as Bardell stood up. But he had 
no time to say any more. With a roar of anger Bardell ran at 
Harry. 

Harry fired without thinking. An automatie reflex born of 
fear and training. The shot eaught Bardell in the shoulder 
and spun him round, knoeking him baek to the floor. But 
already he was rising again, stumbling towards Harry. 

Harry’s seeond shot hit him in the head, ripping the 
synthetie skin from the metal beneath and plunging deep 
into the positronie brain. Bardell stopped dead in his traeks. 
Then he roeked slowly baek on his heels and erashed to the 
floor. 

There was movement from behind Harry. He whirled round, 
the gun raised. A red-rimmed hole appeared in the middle of 
Morrisan’s forehead as he reaehed out for Harry. For a 
seeond he stood stoek still, then his eyes rolled upwards, 
yellow pupils dilating. A moment later the top of his head was 
blown off in a easeade of fire and spray of oil. 

Harry turned towards Cutter. But the Voraeian leader was 
already holding the Doetor, his arm elamped round the 
Doetor’s throat. 

The Doetor smiled apologetieally. ‘Sorry, Harry,’ he 
managed to say. 

Then Imogen Callus knoeked the gun from Harry’s hand 
and sent him hurtling aeross the room. He ended his journey 
upside-down on the sofa. The laughter died away. 

The silenee was broken by a low ehime. The progress 
indieator on the sereen disappeared and was replaeed by a 
line of text: 



Compilation successfully completed . . . Beginning code 

generation 


Cutter released his grip on the Doetor and pushed him 
away. The nerve under his left eye was working again, his 
head swaying. You will wateh as Voraetyll beeomes 
eomplete,’ he said, his voiee dripping with suppressed fury. 
Then you will suffer for what you have done.’ 

The Doetor seemed unimpressed. ‘Losing our eool a bit, are 
we?’ He helped Harry off the sofa and they sat down together 
on it. Imogen Callus stood in front of them with the gun. 

‘Enough!’ Cutter sereamed. The laughter box in Harry’s 
jaeket poeket started eaekling maniaeally again, but Cutter 
ignored it. 

‘Finding it diffieult to keep your emotions under eontrol?’ 
the Doetor asked ealmly. Yes, I remember your friend 
Stabfield had the same problem. At the end.’ 

You knew Stabfield?’ 

‘Alas, poor Lionel,’ the Doetor eonfessed. ‘We had a little 
debate about the value of emotions, I reeall. Went to his 
head, poor ehap.’ His eyes bulged enthusiastieally. ‘But what 
sort of name is Lionel? Byron, now there’s a name that 
eonjures up images of emotional outbursts like no other. 
Don’t you think, Byron?’ 

Cutter was almost shaking with fury now. In response he 
pointed to the sereen. You won’t think it’s so funny onee 
Voraetyll is distributed through the network, Doetor. Look, 
eode generation is almost eomplete. Then...’ 

‘I know,’ the Doetor said. ‘It’s all very impressive, I must 
admit.’ He grinned. ‘Tell me, did you know that the series of 
algorithms whieh your Silver Bullet ehips use to fix the 
millennium bug ean be reversed?’ 

Cutter was not listening. His eyes were fixed on the sereen. 


Voraetyll Complete 



flashed across it. Then abruptly and suddenly the lettering 
was ripped apart by the huge metal snake that seemed to 
erupt out of the screen and into the room. 

‘Nice animation,’ the Doctor said, sounding unimpressed. 
‘An 5 rway, as I was saying, you can actually use the same code 
to create the millennium bug within a system that doesn’t 
actually have it. Needs a bit of help, a bit of applied genius of 
course...’ 

‘Prattle all you like. Doctor,’ Cutter said. His eyes were 
burning yellow as he turned to face the Doctor and Harry. 
‘Voractyll is complete. Even now it is downloading into my 
own neural processors and positronics. Before long it will 
enhance and enrich every synthetic part of me, and then 
move on to the next nodes. And on and on.’ 

The Doctor pursed his lips and shook his head. ‘I don’t 
think so,’ he said quietly. ‘A little distraction to prevent you 
running proper diagnostics, even assuming you’d thought of 
that, and the game is over.’ He stood up and stretched. ‘Time 
to be on our way, Harry.’ 

Imogen took a step forward and jammed the gun in the 
Doctor’s stomach. 

He looked down at it in apparent surprise. ‘Don’t tell me 
you haven’t worked it out yet,’ the Doctor said. 

For the first time Cutter looked worried rather than angry. 
The left side of his face was slack, the edge of his lip 
quivering slightly. ‘The millennium bug,’ he whispered 
hoarsely. 

‘So you were listening after all,’ the Doctor said. ‘I’m afraid 
Mr Bardell left me alone with young Dave just a little too 
long. It won’t be long now before one of Voractyll’s processes 
encounters a date or time of some sort. Probably a minor 
process, something inconsequential. Something trivial. But 
the knock-on effect will be interesting.’ 

‘What have you done?’ Cutter suddenly screamed, his face 
twisting in fury and pain. 

‘Maybe,’ the Doctor went on as if Cutter had not spoken, 
‘everything will just stop while it waits for the year 1900.’ As 
if to emphasise the point, he put his hand on Imogen’s 



forehead and gave a gentle push. Slowly, in an almost balletie 
movement, she toppled over. Her body did not bend or move 
as she fell on her baek. The gun was still in her hand, but 
pointing at the eeiling now. 

From somewhere above them eame the sound of an 
explosion, followed by a heavy thud. 

Thatll be Mr Clark,’ Harry said quietly. ‘Just terminating 
his eontraet, as you would say.’ 

Cutter’s mouth opened in horrified disbelief. His forked 
tongue fiieked out and his hands elenehed into tight fists at 
his side. A thin mist of smoke drifted from his open mouth, 
and others from his ears. 

‘Or maybe a more eatastrophie failure...’ the Doetor said. 

Byron Cutter exploded. One moment smoke was pouring 
from his head and from inside his suit. The next his whole 
body was eonsumed in a massive fireball. Blaek oily smoke 
rose from the shattered eareass that eollapsed to the floor. A 
tangle of wires and eireuits tumbled out through a hole in 
what had been the ehest. The dark viseous liquid began to 
soak into the pale earpet. 

On the sereen the metal snake gave a final twist as it 
writhed in apparent agony. Then the mouth opened in a 
wide, soundless seream as the whole body seemed to shatter, 
like glass. The pixellated shards of metal exploded aeross the 
surfaee of the sereen in a blizzard of eolour and light. 

Without eomment, the Doetor erossed to where one of the 
laptop eomputers was resting on a ehair. He typed in a rapid 
sequenee on the keyboard and hit enter. On the sereen, the 
map reappeared. The blue areas faded to yellow, and aeross 
the bottom of the sereen it read: 

Network Shutdown Complete. 


‘Harry,’ said the Doetor. 

‘Yes, Doetor?’ 

The Doetor grinned. ‘Happy new year.’ He snapped shut the 
lid of the laptop with a loud eliek. And the room filled with 
laughter. 



HfFermaFh 


With most essential systems and serviees now baek to 
normal, the Prime Minister said he had ehosen to resign 
immediately to give his sueeessor, Philip Cotton, time to 
settle in before the widely rumoured general eleetion. His 
press spokesman stressed that the deeision was for purely 
personal reasons. There is, however, speeulation that it will 
soon emerge that the Prime Minister was heavily in debt to 
the late James Bryant, who died suddenly of a heart attaek 
over the new year period.’ 

Harry almost laughed out loud at this. ‘Football,’ the 
newsreader said, as if the word was something of a relief. 

Harry turned baek to his pint. “Things as bad as you 
expeeted?’ he asked. 

George Gardner set down his own pint and eonsidered. 
‘Some things were worse,’ he said. ‘Others not so bad. I 
thought the stoek markets would go lower’ 

‘I never really thought about it,’ Harry admitted. ‘I guess 
that was the real problem.’ 

George nodded. ‘It’s not like we didn’t know it was eoming.’ 

A gap opened through the erowd of people at the bar as a 
young man pushed through earrying a tray of drinks. For the 
briefest moment, Harry eould see the barmaid pulling a pint. 
She was leaning forward and so her faee was obseured by her 
dark hair as it fell forward. Her head swayed slightly as she 
topped up the glass. 

“What is it?’ George asked. 

Harry put his drink down gently on the table. ‘Nothing,’ he 
said quietly. ‘Nothing at all.’ He raised his glass again. ‘Oh 
well,’ he said. ‘Here’s to the next thousand years. Let’s hope 
they’re a bit less eventful.’ 

“Will you be seeing the Doetor?’ George asked. ‘I had hoped 
he’d join us.’ 

Harry shrugged. “Who knows?’ he said with a smile. 



